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becomes a little more troublesome with the advent of colder weather 
when appetites are keener and the body calls for foods that are 
warm and nourishing. 


Shredded Wheat 


is not only ready-cooked and ready-to-serve, but it has in it the 
heat-making, strength-giving elements that fortify the body against . 
the chilly days of Autumn. Nothing so satisfying and sustaining 

for breakfast in Fall or Winter as Shredded Wheat with baked 

apple and cream. Also deliciously nourishing with canned or 
preserved fruits. 













Shredded Wheat Biscuit is made only at Niagara Falls in the cleanest, finest 
food factory in the world. By this process of manufacture—which is covered by 
forty-one patents—all the rich, body-building material in the whole wheat grain is 
retained and made digestible 


The Only Breakfast Cereal Made in Biscuit Form 
Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


_ 
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' Trouble Bruin be- 
tween the Remington Cubs. 


**There’s often a quarrel over whose turn’s next!”” 


The graceful lines—the clean cut beauty of a Remington- UMC 
.22 Repeater—make you so eager to shoot it. 


And it’s as accurate as it is attractive. 


The Remington-UMC.22 Repeater is rifled, sighted and tested 
by the most expert gunsmiths in the fr i the famous 
pump action—takes down ina twinkling, your fingers are 
your only tools; cleans from the breech—and the simple 
safety device never fails to work, so accidental discharge 
is impossible. 

It shoots short, long and long rifle cartridges without 
adjustment, mix them in the magazine as you will. 
Ask your dealer to show you this elaborate Christ- 
mas package—a reproduction of the most expensive 
type of a pigskin gun case. It will tickle any man 
or boy. 


Drop in as you pass to-day. The cost of many 
healthful holidays in the open—of pleasurable hours. ~ 
at ‘age shooting the year around—is less than you 




















Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


299 Broadway, New York City 
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ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


Birmingham, Small Arms Co. . 
Colt Patent Fire Arms Mfy. Co. . 


Davis & Sons, N. R. 
Fox Gun Co., A. H. 
Francis, S.J... 
Hunter Arms Co. . 
Ithaca Gun Co. 
Lefever Arms Co. . 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp. . 


Marlin Firearms Co. . 


Maxim Silent Firearms Co. . 


Parker Bros. . . 
Peters Cartridge Co. . 


Remington Arms — Union Metallic 


Cartridge Co. . 


Robin Hood Ammunition Co. . 


Ross Rifle Co. 


Stevens Arms & Tool Co., J. 


Tauscher, H. . 
U.S. Cartridge Co. 


Winchester Repeating Reed Co 
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A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 


We frorantes the reliability of every advertisement inserted in FIELD 
AND STREAM, provided that in your correspondence with advertisers 
you mention this magazine, and that you notify us within thirty days from 
receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found. 
cover financial advertising or the purchase or exchange of live stock, as in 
such transactions there is 

parties are honest and sincere. 


is guarantee does not 


even where both 





ADVERTISING RATES 
Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; half page $50.00; quarter page 
$25.00; eighth page $12.50; one inch single column, $6.25. 


Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. Classified advertising 5c. 
a word, display advertisements $5.00 an iach. Special rate to subscribers 


of FIELD AND STREAM. 
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.25A Vols. Breezy 4 Vols. Travel and 2 Vols. Golf and 
238A Bh mwa Stories Description Tennis 
2A . 
a The B Power of $3.00 
= e Buying Power of $3. 
. 30A 
rai Is told briefly and accurately by the illustrations around this page. 
— Twenty-three volumes valued at $1.50 each tell the story of OUTING during 
5A the period of one year. It’s the one out-door magazine of America for you. 
.30A 
. 799 Expertness is the keynote for 1912-13. 
27 : 
oo Walter Camp on Athletics. 
- WA Harold H. Hilton on Golf. 
‘a Raymond D. Little on Tennis, 
BA Claude Grahame -W hite and 
2 . . 
_ Augustus Post on Aviation. 
224 Samuel G. Camp on Fishing 
‘oa 2 Vols. Fishing | Belmore Browne and 9 Wak deities 
2A woccennl Paul J. Rainey on Big Game Shooting. teen 
— Horace Kephart and 
17A Dillon Wallace on Wilderness Living. 
- Ei Edward C. Crossman, Charles Askins and 
Edward Cave on Rifles and Shotguns. 
174 
34A These names are indicative of the real expertness in 
= OUTING for next year. 
It'sthe/ogical magazine for every out-door man and woman. 
33A All news-stands 25 cents, $3.00 a year 
32A In clubs with other magazines, $2.50 
SIA 4 : ; ' 
26 A 2 Vols. Shooting, Won't you include OUTING when making up your list? — 9 yois. Athletics 
~ : Rifles, Ete. For prices on all magazines address 
o6A =F OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
." : OUTING MAGAZINE « ing, OUTING HANDBOOKS 
31A ~- : 041445 WEST 30TH ST NEW YORK 122 $. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
36A 
LE 
3A 
page : 
ere = 1 Vol. Dogs 1 Vol. Motoring 3 Vols. Country 1 Vol. Aviation 1 Vol. Wilderness 
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sj World’s 


Representatives 
Wanted 


@ We want a representative 
in every city and town in 
the United States. 


@ You can work for us in 





~ 
\ Series 














either your spare time or 

whole time to our mutual Ree eR 

profit. 

@ The work is good, clean, |é Out October 7th 
pleasant outdoor work with [3 

outdoor people, for a good, |# For Sale at all News- 
clean, outdoor magazine. : stands 15c 

@ The combination of the | ' 

Illustrated Outdoor World, |# Get it! Read what the League 


Presidents, Team Owners and 
Star Players have to say. 

Cut out the coupon and send 
with 25c. (coin or stamps) for a 
sample copy and a _ handsome 
photogravure art poster (size, 


established in April, and 
Recreation, founded nine- 
teen years ago, makes a 
magazine to which you can 
easily secure subscribers. 


WE WANT YOU TO 


HELP US 20 x 12) of any one of the follow- 
WE WANT TO AND WILL ing players: Cobb, Chance, 
HELP YOU Home Run Baker, $25,000 Marty 


q@ If your time is all taken 
up show this to a friend, 
who will thank you for the 
opportunity. 


Write today to the 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


Evers, Jennings, Speaker, Walter 
Johnson, Marquard, Joe Jackson, 
Lajoie. 
Baseball Magazine, 

65 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Gentlemen: 


The Iifustrated Enclosed find 25c (in 2c stamps or coin) for 


Outdeor World 
RECREATION 


2 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 


which please send me prepaid a sample copy and 
art poster of 
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“ HEY THERE!” 


ee F or Your Den 


OR YOUR 





Sportsmen 


Friends 
Hard Luck 
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1 . 
sae a Series 

OF 

nd Sportsmen's Pictures 
ra By FRANK STICK 
me AND 
ze, “ UNEXPECTED” EDWARD V. BREWER HARD LUCK" 
Ww- q This series represents the successful endeavor of years to carry out an idea. They are 
a different from al . pm sportsmen’ s pictures, which have invariably typified success, while 
rt here the hard luck side of field sports is given prominence. 

y gq For oe of good guns, “fee b dogs and good shooting. Exactly suited for the walls of 
on, your Oitice, den or camp. rue in coloring. Considered as a present, whether for your- 
ter self or a friend, nothing can be more appropriate, or more likely to be welcomed, than a 
sd set of these pictures. 
on, “= q The prints we are offering you are the exact color reproductions of the original paintings 

in oil, on heavy plate paper, pebbled and ready for framing, size 15 x 22% inches. 
= g The first edition of these pictures was limited to a small number, and as we have only a 
few left we would suggest your placing your order at once, as we cannot guarantee how 
long they will last. 
os PRICE: 
and Each picture without the magazine__ - - §$ 50 
Any one with year’s subscription to F ield ond Stream : 1.75 
Any two with magazine . 8 Be eee ew - 2.00 
Any three with magazine . + @o5e >: et ese 2.25 
Entire series with magazine - - - - - - 2.50 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
iain 456 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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The 
Angler's and 
Dportsman’s Guide for 19l2 


(The only Resort and Guide Lnrectory in 
America—Formerly the Angler’s Guide) 





Completely revised with the following new features 


“WHERE TO GO DIRECTORY,” containing the best hunting, camping 
and fishing places in America, giving railroads, steamships, hotels, camps, 
guides and best accommodations. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES. Dry Fly Fishing, by E. M. Gill. Tournament 
Casting, by k. Johnston Held. Surf Casting, by E. B. Rice, Jersey Coast Fish- 
ing, by F. B. Alexander. Pacific Coast Fishing, by Charles Frederick Holder. 
Mounting and Skinning fish, Fishing knots, colored plates showing most ef- 
fective flies, together with a complete record and photographs of the winners 
in Field and Stream’s Record Game Fish Contest, giving weight, size, 
place and tackle used in taking the Record Fish caught during I9II. 


You absolutely can’t get along without it. In 
the three years we have been publishing this book 
we have been collecting little tips on the various 
phases of fishing from expert anglers every- 
where and the 1912 edition, rewritten and im- 
proved from cover to cover and handsomely 
bound in cloth, is the most complete and authori- 
tative book of the kind published. The Fish and 
Game Laws for 1912, included in the “Guide,” are 
alone worth the price of the book. But the book 
will also tell you When—the best season—Where 
—giving many virgin waters,—and How—telling 
the best methods of angling used by the most suc- 
cessful fishermen everywhere. Read the partial 
list of contents given above. 


SPECIAL OFFER 














Angler’s and Sportsman’s Guide, BOTH FOR 
Regular Price, $1.00 
Including A Year’s Subscription to Field and Stream, $2.00 
LATEST FISH ond Regular Price, $1.50 
GAME LAWS of 
L : ber CANADA 
ec ee Field and Stream Publishing Co. 
456 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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“BREAKING WATER!” 


A beautiful picture for your dining - room, 
office, camp or club. 
























This black and white cut is a minia- 
ture of a four colored reproduction of 
one of H. A. Driscole’s latest paintings 
of a small mouth black bass. 


Many of our readers have taken ad- 
vantage of the four colored reproduc- 
tion we have been offering of Driscole’s 
brook trout and are familiar with his 
work. He has long been famed for his 
paintings of fish, and we know that this 
particular one cannot fail to please you. 


The size of this reproduction is 6x 10 
and when framed it is impossible to tell 
it from the original canvas. The edition 
is limited so order at once. 


We are making a special offer for the readers 
of FIELD AND STREAM only. We will send 
this picture securely packed for mailing for 25c. 





FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
456 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


























That Helps You to Shoot Better 


XPERT accuracy with rifle, pistol, revolver or shot gun, demands that you “know 
how”. Mere practice by yourself does not take you far toward expert efficiency. 
A little direetion, a few suggestions from some past-master to put you wise to the 

tricks and “kinks” of shooting, works wonders for your marksmanship. Mere theoretical 


discussions can never do it for you. 
The Outer’s Book Brings You the Practical Knowledge of the 
“dope” shoot be 
Gun Experts of the World the kind of cum Sdon the held: “The world's recor 
nized gunnery x and Mrs. Adolph To pose. € ae hig: ,* es A a? % — 


















i Mx 1De A is, A. 
May Ot Decker, Ber Ww. ‘Mann, N. H. Roberts, A. O. Niedner, Fred. Adolph, Robert A. y) 5 
Kane—are all regular contributors. . $ Cc 
_ To introduce you to the Outer’s Book with its unique gun depestanen, a ~~ eal iactneil 






r, its graphic photos, live outdoor stories, and interesting specia 
p= cote a thes months for 25c. Regular year’s subscription $1.50. 


Your quarter back if not satisfied. Send it today. 


THE OUTER’S BOOK Wee . cc cvscccccvcesconse 


Hathaway Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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That is what you should call 
our splendid, big steamers, be- 
cause they take you over smiling 
_ seas to the lands of sunshine and 
cheery skies, known the world over as the 
“American Mediterranean.” You can plan 
no more rewarding trip than a visit to these 
famous resorts bathed by the Southern 
Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean Sea, including Porto Rico, Bahamas, Cuba, Mexico, Florida, 
Texas and Santo Domingo. You can choose no better route than the 


AGWI “nis” 


Write today and let us tell you how to get the most enjoyment out of 
your winter outing, and send you beautiful illustrated free copy of 
A.G. W.I. Steamship News. Address any of the following steam- 
ship lines: 


















: TO FLORIDA, calli t Charleston, Bruns- 
Cly de Line wick and Jacksonville with connections lor ols 
leading Southern resorts. ‘The best way Sou 


From Pier 36, North River, New York. 


kd To Texas, all points Southwest and 
Mallory Line Peaifc Coast. Exhilerating water route 
trip to Galveston, Key West, Tampa, St. Petersburg and 
Mobile. Only route New York to Texas without change. 
From Pier 45, North River, New York. 


- ° You will enjoy this wonderful trip 
Porto Rico Line to the “Island of Enchantment.”"” A 
big swift steamer leaves New York every Saturday for San 
Juan direct. Send for booklet and information about sail- 
ings, rates, etc. General Offices: 11 Broadway, New York. 


}4 Luxurious twin-screw steamships t 
Ward Line Bahamas (Nassau), Havana an hie 
of Pines, Cuba, Mexico and Yucatan, with rail connec- 
tions to all important interior cities. Write for booklets. 


General Offices: Pier 14, East River, New York. 












DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 















New York PHILADELPSIA 
290 Broadway 701 Chestnut St. 
Boston—192 Washington St. 
CuHICcAGo 






444 Commercial 
Nat’l Bank Building 
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Comprehensive 


Tour of the 


ORIENT 


from ‘og 4 York, January 28, 
1913, by Steamship Cincinnati 
(17,000 Tons), an 80-day 
cruise, $325 and up, including 
all landing and embarking ex- 
penses. 


Delightful Cruise 


Around the 
World 


Sailing from San Francisco,Feb- 
comre 1913, by S.S. Cleve- 
land (17 000 Tons), d - 
tion 110 ome Cost $650 up, 
including all necessary expenses 
aboard and ashore. 


—— 


‘‘NOW IS THE TIME” 


to visit the 
Panama 


Canal 


West Indies, Bermuda 
and the Spanish Main 


We have increased our service 
this season to 


8 CRUISES 


by the S.S. Moltke, January 

23, February 25, March 29, 
to13 ‘and S. + NY see Lu- 
ise, January February 8, 


March 11, hoa 10, 1913. 
Weekly Sailings 
To Jamaica and the 
Panama 


Large “Prinz” Steamers 


Write for booklet, 
stating cruise. 
Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
= Chicago, 
rancisco 
uls 


CRUISE 


BALL ROOM on Steamship. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Cruises to the West Indies 




















of by sale, or exchange. Advertise it here. 


Go ee . L: . ae T . . 11 } . . 1° 
] Advertisements in this department have proven particularly effective in selling dogs and live game, and in selling, 


exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 
binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. You undoubtedly have something you want to dispose 


The rate is 5c. a word for straigk t reading matter, or $5 an inch for display. 





KENNEL, PET STOCK AND LIVE GAME 





CHAMPION 
BISCUIT 


Keeps Dogs Healthy, Vigorous and 
in good Coat. 


Made of Clean Sweet Meat, Cereals 
and Flour 


Crisp, Clean, Appetizing 


“Ask the Man Who Feeds It” 


Send for Booklet D and Free Sample 


ST. PAUL BREAD CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 











GAME BIRDS 


Hungarian Partridges, Quail, Ring-neck Pheasants, 
Wild Turkeys, Capercailzie, Black Game, Wild Ducks, 
Decoys. Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, 
Cranes, Storks, Ornamental Ducks and Geese. 
**Everything in the bird line 
from a Canary to an Ostrich.’’ 
I am the oldest established and largest exclusive dealer 
in land and water birds in America, and have on hand 
the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 


Box “F. & S.” Darien, Conn. 
English Setters, Pointers, Beaglec and Fox Hounds 


finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee, Our reputa- 
tion is backed by Field & Stream—a lifetime in the business, and 
hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America. 


HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. _ 
FOR SALE—English, L lewellin, Irish setter pups and 
trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and retrievers, good 
stock, prices reasonable. Enclose stamps for descriptions. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Great Dane dog. Male, age three years, 
golden brindle, registered, and one of the Inest blooded 
dogs in the U. Gentle and a lover of children. House, 
yard and A ce broke. Sound in every respect. “Dr. 
Geo. C. Jacobs, Isabella, Tenn. a 
HIGH CLASS fox, deer, coon, rabbit hounds, and squir- 
rel dogs. State wants. J. R. Stephens, Edgemont, Ark. 

































the greatest of all tonics and alteratives for 
Dogs-sick orwell A specific for Distemper- 
aid to digestion-tone up the stomach-improve 
the appetite. They put new life and vigor in adog 
PRICE 50°‘ AND $1°° PER BOX 
For sale by ~~ oa Sporting Goods - 
Dealers or mailed on receipt of price. 
Book ‘on Diseases of Dogs" FREE 
POLK MILLER DRUG COMPANY 
835 MAIN Sr. RICHMOND. VA..< 
IW 





















RED CUBAN GAMES 


Do you want the gamest? Do you 
want the most beautiful game fowl and 
the best layers? Then send for the 
Cataiogue of Red Cuban Games. It is 
the handsomest catalogue with cuts of 
the finest Game Cocks on Earth. 


GEORGE W. MEANS, 
Concord, North Carolina 








ENGLISH SETTERS, IRISH SETTERS, POINTERS and 
AIREDALE TERRIERS FOR SALE 


We have dogs, bitches and puppies, both trained and 
untrained. The finest bred dogs in America. Those 
who like to hunt Quail, Prairie Chicken, Grouse, 
Ducks, Snipe, etc., please write us for handsomely 
printed booklet describing same. 


EEL RIVER FARM KENNELS, Worthington, Ind. 











setters and pointers, fox, coyote, wolf 
and deer hounds; coon, cat, bear, varmint and rabbit 
hounds. Shipped on trial. Send ‘stamp for illustrated 
catalogue. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 
FOR SALE—Rabbit, coon, fox, opossum, skunk, deer, 
bear, wolf and bloodhounds. Setters, pointers, pigeons, 
ferrets. List free. Brown’s Kennels, Ye ork, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Dogs, 





10,000 FERRETS FOR SALE—Write for price list and 
catalogue; it’s free. De Kleine Bros., Jamestown, 
Mich., Box 25. 


REGISTERED ENGLISH . BLOODHOUNDS—Puppies 
and grown dogs. Pups gtiaranteed man trailers. Max 
J. Kennedy, Fredonia, Kansas. 











FOR SALE—Foxhounds, beagles, rabbit; and skunk 
hounds. Thos. C. Milhouse, Kennett Sa., Pa. 

WANTED.—Pointers and setters to train; game 
plenty. Also two broken dogs for sale. H. H. Smith, 
. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 

FOR SALE—Trained ferrets. M. Stull, 737 Cattell St., 


Easton, Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS e: 
INDIAN SOCKS made by 








-Extra heavy and all wool; 
Puget Sound Indians; yarn hand spun and socks hand 
made; everlasting wear; 75c. a pair postage paid. W.*H. 
Udall, 912 Commerce, Tacoma, Wash 








FOR SALE—303 Savage rifle, Sad” ‘one season: Frank 
G. Paine, 12 State St., Seneca Falls, N. Y 
FOR SALE—40-82 Winchester, —— condition, Lyman 


bead_and peep sights. Alex. Cowan, Box 232, Bell- 


wood, Pa. 
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Bone— Muscle— Health 
result from feeding 
AUSTIN’S 








Kitchen scraps or raw meat will never give 
your dog the strength and endurance that hunting 
or shooting requires: The one way to keep him in 
shape the year round is to give him Austin’s Dog 
Bread. 

And be sure that you get Austin’s. It is not 
enough to simply ask your dealer for ‘‘Dog Bread.”’ 
Specify “‘Austin’s.”’ 

Austin’s is so good for your dog because it is made especially forhim. It will give 
him a glossy coat, firm flesh and clear eyes because it contains just the things his stomach 
needs. Its good, clean flour and cereals and fresh, sweet meat are bought expressly 
for it. It contains no waste, by products or chemicals. It never scours. It is always 
relished. It is the o/des¢ dog bread made in America and the dest dog food in the world. 


Send for FREE Sample 


Simply send us your name and address and the name of your dealer, on a postal, 
and state whether you want to try Austin’s Dog Bread or Austin’s Puppy Bread 
for pups under six months. Your dealer has it or can get it for you. 
AUSTIN DOG BREAD & ANIMAL FOOD CO. 
205 Marginal Street, Chelsea, Mass. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
BROTHER—Accidentally discovered root will cure both 
tobacco habit and indigestion. Gladiy send particulars. 

C. K. Stokes, Mohawk (9), Florida. 

SPORTSMEN!Y HUNTERS! You should pick your taxi- 
dermist as carefully as you do your hunting grounds. 

My high grade taxidermy work is well known all over 

North America; send me your heads and othcr specimens 

tc mount, no duty to pay, and you get satisfaction. Write 

me anyway. Edwin T)ixon, Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist, 

Unionville, Ontario. 

FOR SALE—English setters, both sexes, splendidly 
trained and wonderfully bred. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Miami Valley Kennels, Xenia, Ohio. 


THE CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and English par- 
tridges and pheasants, cz ~ye- ailzies, black game, wild 
turkeys, quail, rabbits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. 
Fancy pheasants, peafowls, cranes, storks, ornamental 
geese and ducks, foxes, squirrels, ferrets, etc. All kinds 
of birds and animals bought and sold. Wenz & Macken- 
sen, Dept. N. Pheasantry and Game Park, Y ardley, Pa. 


FINE FIE I. D GL ASSES, used only | one trip. Like | new. 


Genuine “Colemont French,” with leather cases. Cost 











$14. 00. Will take $8.00, R. Cole, Shukert Bldg., Omaha, 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER | | 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 








. Bi - Sate 
CASTLE DOME 


Made from old Va. Svn-Cured To- }*S¥T PWG~ 
bacco. No artificial flavors, but just j*cum. 
the good old aromatic Yobacco that [ ‘*w\"~* 

nleases,free from bite a nut-like taste sa 
All quality. — ganer Sent Ww) 
prepai c. pound. Sample 10c. (as 
Jasper L. Rowe, Richmond, Va. KC 1m | 
LPR — —————~ J y 
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“Amateur Trainer 
By ED. F. HABERLEIN 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, 
guide in the art of training, handling and the cor- 
recting of faults of hunting dogs. Acknowledged | 
by authorities and amateurs alike the most prac- | 
tical book on training ever published. The author 
is a trainer of over 20 years’ experience. 

Not a large volume of pastime reading matter, 
but guaranteed to contain the most practical in- 
formation on the subject at any price. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price—paper cover, $1.00, y 
cloth bound and gold embossed, $1.50. 


Address all orders to 
FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
456 Fourth Ave., New York 














STAMPS FREE—Remit 
Mekeel's Stamp 


205 DIFFERENT FOREIGN 
25c for six months’ subscription. 
Weekly, Boston, Mass. 
ANYONE CAN TAN THEIR OWN SKINS AND FURS 
—With my formulas and up-to-date methods you can 
do this interesting and profitable work without experi 
ment or risk. guarantee you success from your first 
attempt. No other formulas or methods compare with 
mine for certainty of finish and results. Price $3.00 post 
paid. EDWIN DIXON, Expert Taxidermist, Main Street, 
Unionville, Ont. 
BiG MONEY WRITING SONGS—Hundreds of dollars 
have been made by successful writers. E PAY 50 
per cent of profits if successful. Send us your original 
Poems, Songs or Meiodies to-day, or write for Free Pat 
ticulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 72, Washington, D. C. 
FOR SALE—Elegant set, 6 vols. Natural History, new, 
never used. Cost me $25, need money at.d will take halt 
price. Great bargain. Write me to-day. R. Cole, Shu- 
kert_Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
TEN BEAUTIFULLY COLORED 16x20 hunting pictures 
free for selling only 15 hunting pictures. Address 
Thos. Mears, 1148 La Salle Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
LEARN TAXIDERMY BY MAIL—Mount your fine 
birds, animals and heads. Do your own tanning. Our 
school will teach you quickly in your home. 1ccess 
guaranteed. Low cost. Send now for our FREE T \XI 
DERMY BOOK, and particulars. N. W. SCHOOL OF 
rFAXIDERMY, Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
FOR SALE—Large 12-point mounted elk head, two 
extra large and finely mounted white tail deer heads, a 
few larger sets of moose, elk and deer horns; all at 
reduced prices, duty free. Write me. Edwin’ Dixon, 
Expert Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 
INDIAN BLOW-GUN and arrows; rare, curious and 
little known weapon of surprising power and accuracy. 
Price $5.00. E. F. Pope, Colmesneil, Texas. 
GUNSMITH WANTED Ap] ly by letter, giving experi 
ence and reference. BOURNE & BOND, Louisville, 
Ky. £5 
THE BEST TURKEY CALL made is advertised in 
this issue. Sold for $1.00 by W. H. Saunders, Box 
296, Roanoke, Va. 
GLASS EYE Ss, TOOL S, MATE RIALS for taxidermists. 
Biggest and best stock in America, lowest prices. Get 
our catalogue 56. FREE. Write for one to-day. N. W. 
SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, No. 72, Omaha, Neb. 
WANTED High — grade $ 20-gauge - gun, T. R., Room 1002, 
Times Bldg., New } York : City. 
LIVE CRANES, HERONS, SWANS, 
DUCKS, LOONS, SHORE BIRDS, GAME 
E TC. When you have any of these birds please 
write, "stating variety, number, condition and price. I do 
not make offers. I am the oldest established and largest 
exclusive dealer in land and water birds in America, Birds 
bought and sold from all parts of the world. G. D. Tilley, 
Naturalist, Darien, Connecticut, 


FOR SALE—Two extra large “and beautifully mounted 
bull moose heads, spread of horns 59 and 51 inches, 24 
and 18 points, long bells, extra heavy, well-formed horns. 
Hicads of the biggest possible class; perfect in every way. 
Will ship maces by express on approval, duty free any 
here. Write me. EDWIN DIXON, Canada’s Leading 
‘Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 
SPORTSMEN AND TAXIDERMISTS Moc se, elk and 
deer feet made into ink wells, match safes, paper 
weights, cigar holders and thermometers, sell at sight. 
I carry a full line of these fittings and furnish instruc- 
tions how to use them. Also taxidermy books giving full 
instructions how to mount birds, animals, he ads and fish, 
$1.62 to $2.65. I am the largest manufacturer of GLASS 
ag in this country. Send 2c stamp for lists. James 
Be t 













































Box 5395, Taunton, Mz: ISS. 









iIG H- iRADE SHOTGUN FOR SALE Greit bargain. 
$80 Sauer double-barrel gun, shot only twice, on my 
hands, and will make extra good price for quick sale. 
Here’s a chance for someone to get a ggg ang gun, 
brand new, right at the opening of the season. Jim 
Calder, Room 810, 456 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
WE HAVE ON HAND the original paintings used for 
the handsome cover designs appearing each month on 
FIELD AND STRE AM. These are handsonte oil paint- 
ings, about 21” x 30” in size, and will make cracker-jack 
decorations for your den or dining room. All the let- 
tering has been put on in water-color, so that it may be 
readily removed without injuring the painting. Write or 
call for further information, prices, etc. Field and 
Stream Pub. Co., 456 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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Picture Towns 
of Europe 


By ALBERT B, OSBORNE 


Mr. Osborne conducts us through 
the dozen or more romantic spots 
of Europe that have defied the 
progress of civilization, retaining 
through the centuries their quaint 
medieval aspect both in architec 
ture and customs. Carcassonne, 
Rothenburg, Clovelly. Bruges, 
Hildesheim, Ronda. Toledo—Mr. 
Osborne depictss them all wit 
rare facility in conveying to the 
reader their age-old atmosphere. 


To read this book is to tread “the 
yesterday. 
Postage 16c. 


road to ” — Tilustrated. 


$2.00 net; 





Sensations of 
Paris 


Ey ROWLAND STRONG 


The author of this book has lived 
in Paris for more than twenty-five 
years, and has had special oppor- 
tunities for observing the city’s 
life in all its multi-colored phases 
and penetrating to the depths of 
its hidden mysteries. The book is 
a remarkable it iterpretati yn of the 
French capital. The author's 
creation of the atmosphere of the 
city is so remarkable and the de- 
lineations of its life so vivid that 
tle reader feels all the sensations 
of an actual visit. This is the one 
book on Paris that adequately con- 
veys its indescribable atmosphere 
and compelling charm. I/lustrated. 
$2.50 net; postage 20c. 
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A White King in East 
Africa 


By JOHN BOYES 

How an Englishman became the ruler of a savage 
tribe of blacks—The Wa-Kikuyu—is told by him- 
self in this astonishing book of adventure in the 
hinterlands of British East Africa. The book is 
an absolutely true account of the experiences of 
John Boyes, soldier of fortune. Boyes tells of his 
extraordinary adventures as a trader, how he 
gained an almost miraculous ascendency over the warlike tribe of the 
Kikuyu, how he became their king, how, he was captured by the English, 
how he was tried for his life and acquitted. Not since the writings of 
Paul du Chaillu has anything been written to compare with this book 
of real adventure. Illustrated with many remarkable photographs. 
$3.00 net; postage 16c. 


Along Spain's River 


of Romance 

By PAUL GWYNNE 

The Guadalquivir ~Spain’s River of Ro- 
mance—flows through the cradle of Spanish 
history. Along its banks was the Biblical 
country of Tarshish; the basin of the river 
has been a battleground for the armies of 
Hannibal, Cacsar, Pompey, and Napoleon. 
The region was the playground of Spain’s infant 
teems with romance that is typically Spanish. 
Guadalquivir from its source to its mouth, 
the inns, and by the roadside, stopping in 
dova, Seville, Montoro, Bujalance, and many another. 

this book without falling under the spell of Andalusia. 
trated in color. $3.00 net; postage 25c. 


African Shores of the Mediterranean 
By C. F. AND L. GRANT 








and it 


civilization; 
The author follows the 
tarrying among peasants, in 
the towns and cities—Cor- 
No one can read 

Superbly illus 





Among the picturesque cities and iain villages of Morocco, Tunis 
and Algeria, those lands whose story is so vividly colored by a great 
series of civilizations—Phoenician, Roman, Vandal, Byzantine, Arab 


and Turkish—that is the ground which this volume covers with peculiar 
charm and appeal. It catches the romantic spirit of the crumbling 
Roman ruins 2 hich abound there, the color and life of the streets, the 
vast sweep of the desert. It pictures the natives as we see them now, 
in all their strangeness of garb and manners and customs. It is a 
noteworthy book. 504 pages. Illustrated. $4.75 net; postage 30c. 


A Rational System of Home Exercise 


By PERCIVAL G, MASTERS 

Mr. Masters has approached the subject of home exercise for health 
from an entirely new standpoint. He shows what an important part 
the spine and its nerves play in the health of the body and sets forth 
a system ‘of exercises, which are without apparatus and which occupy 
but a few minutes daily, that will keep the nerve centers and the 
spinal cord healthful and alert. This new system is designed to promote 
health and not muscular development only. It particularly aims at 
building up the nervous system. With many practical illustrations. 
$1.00 net; postage 8c. 

° 


The Crime of 1812 —A New Napoleon Book 


By EUGENE LABAUME 

A graphic and stirring narrative of Napoleon’s Russian Campaign of 
1812, by a lieutenant-colonel in the French army who writes as an eye- 
witness. Labaume went through the campaign from first to last. The 
awful scenes of the burning of Moscow, Napoleon’s retreat from that 
city, and many other intense incidents are related with faithful atten- 
tion to detail and human interest. It is a startling indictment of the 
ambition of the General who is called great. Jilustrated. $2.75 met; 
postage 16c. 

Your bookseller can supply you. 


McBRIDE, NAST & COMPANY, Publishers 
Union Square, New York City 
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Edward White 


“On the Last Frontier” 


(JUST OUT) 


NEW Africa has been discovered by the simple process of finding the 
The public has been led to believe that Africa con- 
tained nothing but rhinos, hippopotami, native guides and tropical 
But in this book, the author shows a people which gives promise 
of becoming a great nation, and scenery that has something big and won- 
This is a man-sized, fascinating account of a trip 
full of interesting observations and discoveries. 





Real Africa. 
flora. 


derful all of its own. 
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Out -of-Doors 





A book full of nature and 
Cloth. Net $1.50. 


THE CABIN. 


woodcraft. Illustrated. 


THE FOREST. Takes you to the woods and 
lets you enjoy what is most worth experienc- 


ing while there. Illustrated. Cloth. Net $1.50. 


NOVELS 








THE PASS. This is charming with the subtle 
spirit of outdoors. Illustrated. Cloth. Net 
$1.25. 

CAMP AND TRAIL. A guide to just what is 
necessary for comfort and convenience in the 
camp and on the trail. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Net $1.25. 





THE RULES OF THE GAME. Full of ad- 
venture and outdoor interest, with a charming 
story interwoven. Illustrated. Cloth. Net 
$1.40. 


THE RIVERMAN. A sstirring and _ virile 
story of the Michigan lumber country., Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Net $1.35. 


ARIZONA NIGHTS. A fascinating work of 
fiction full of the charm of the Arizona desert. 
Illustrated in colors by Wyeth. Cloth. Net 
$1.35. 


THE BLAZED TRAIL. A powerful story 
of the great Northwestern timber lands. II- 
lustrated by Thomas Fogarty. Cloth. Net 
$1.35. 

THE MYSTERY. (With Samuel Hopkins 
Adams). A mysterious and exciting adven- 
ture centering about a strange island in the 
Pacific Ocean. Illustrated. Cloth. Net $1.35. 






















THE SILENT PLACES. A story of the 
chase and capture of a defaulting Indian trap- 
per in the North, far beyond the Arctic circle. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Net $1.35. 


BLAZED TRAIL STORIES. Characteristic 
tales of the lumbering region of the great 
Northwest. Illustrated. Cloth. Net $1.35. 


CONJUROR’S HOUSE. A stirring love 
story. Illustrated. Cloth. Net $1.25, 


THE CLAIM JUMPERS. A romance of a 
Western mining camp. Illustrated. Cloth 
Net $1.35. 


THE WESTERNERS. Frontier life and ad- 
vanced civilization in the West. Illustrated. 


Cloth. Net $1.35. 
THE ADVENTURES OF BOBBY ORDE. 


3eing the account of Bobby, son of THE 
RIVERMAN., Illustrated. Cloth. Net. $1.20 
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‘‘The Doctor told us Sanatogen is 


just what you need for your nerves’ 


NCONSCIOUSLY, perhaps, thousands of men and women, in 
their desire to forge ahead and accomplish, find themselves sud- 
denly approaching the brink of nervous breakdown. 

And how many men and women—under just such circumstances—look 
back with gratitude to the friendly interest that told them of the remark- 
able revitalizing and upbuilding powers of Sanatogen, the food tonic. 

When nerves lose their vitality—due to overwork, worry or illness 
—other normal bodily functions also become impaired. Restless sleep, 
disturbed digestion, physical lassitude, insomnia, are all directly traceable 
to nerve tire. Sanatogen is intended especially to combat the debilitat- 
ing ravages of nerve exhaustion. Its scientific combination of purest 
protein and organic phosphorus—in readily assimilable form—imposes 
no tax upon digestion—no artificial, harmful stimulation. Sanatogen 
is just pure concentrated energy and food—replenishing the strength 
and reserve of the over-taxed nervous system, helping other food to 
digest and nourish. Over 16,000 physicians have placed the seal of their 
written endorsement upon Sanatogen as the real, the scientific food and 
tonic. You may find the answer to your nerve troubles in its use. 

A Remarkable Book FREE: Upon Request 


The work ox a physician author, beautifully illustrated which tells you some really 
iuteresting things about your nervous system, facts which vitally affect your well- 
being and which, therefore, you ought know. Ask for a FREE copy of ‘‘Nerve 
Health Regained.’’ 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 
Get Sanatogen trom your druggist—it not obtainable trom him, sent upon receipt of price by 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 25-A Irving Place, New York 
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Prof.ThomasB. Stillman, 
M.S., Ph. D. 

The well-known research 
chemist of Steven's Institute, 
writes: ‘“The chemical union of 
the constituents of Sanatogen isa 
true one, representative of the 
highest skill in the formation of 
a product containing phosphorus 
in the organic phosphate condi 
tion, and so combined that diges- 
tion and assimilation of Sanato- 
gen are rendered complete with 
greatest ease."’ 

C. H. Stockton 

Rear Admiral U.S. Navy and 
Pres. Geo. Washington Univer- 
sity, writes: *‘Sometime agomy 
physician recommended Sanato- 
gen to be used in my family. 
After giving it a fair trial, I am 
thoroughly convinced it is most 
excellent for the nerves and am 
invigorating food tonic."” 

David Belasco 

The eminent dramatic author, 
writes: “It gives me pleasure to 
let you know the wonderfully 
beneficial results I nave experi- 
enced from the use of your Sana- 
togea. It has a most invigorat- 
ing effect upon the nerves, and I 
heartily recommend ittoall who, 
like myself, are obliged to over- 
work."* 

Harrison Fisher 

The well-known artist, writes: 
**I have used Sanatogen from the 
first of the year, and I find ita 
wonderful tonic. I am recom- 
mending it to my overworked 
friends." 
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DR. EDWARD BRECK 


Author of “The Way of the Woods,” “The 

Tent Dwellers,” etc.; frequent contributor to 

F1eELD AND STREAM and other outdoor maga- 

zines; one of the foremost on wood lore, big 
game hunting and game fishing 
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“TI HAD RUN DOWN 
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AND SLAIN MY ELK” 


HUNTING ELK IN THE ROCKIES 


BY J. E. SHEPHERD 


HE year 1911 had not been the most 

prosperous and the prospects for my 

annual big-game hunt were not as 
favorable as usual; but the call from the 
woods, and the lure of the chase as the 
autumn leaves began to fall and the big- 
game hunting season drew near, were too 
strong to be resisted. I wrote my hunting 
partner, who lived at the little railroad 
station where we outfitted for the hunt, 


to have things in readiness for the trip 
back into the mountains, and a few days 
earlier than the year before found me on 
the way across the plains. 

A part of the 1,200 miles was made by 
way of the Grand Island Railroad, over 
a roadbed so full of crooks and curves 
that a Philadelphia .300 hitter would have 
struck out nine times out of ten before 
a pitcher throwing such curves. The rest 














“ ENCHANTED AS WE WERE 


of the trip was made over the Burlington 
Railroad. The trip was a long and tire- 
some one, the most of it through a coun- 
try of sandy soil and covered with sage 
brush, with here and there a valley made 
fertile by the waters of a little stream, 
and divided into ranches well improved 
and well cultivated, showing a prosperous 
condition and making the valley show up 
as a garden of the gods amongst the des- 
ert of sand and sage. 

The afternoon of the second day 
brought us in sight of the mountains and 
the higher peaks were already covered 
with snow, a sight most pleasing to the 
eye of the big-game hunter. My hopes 
for a successful hunt began to mount 
higher and higher, and at 3 o'clock next 
morning, when I left the train at the 
little station, I had begun to feel that I 
was on a successful hunting trip. 

After a disappointment and a delay of 
two days in getting a team of horses, final 
preparations were made, and early the 
following morning, October 22nd, we were 
on our way down across the valley to- 
ward the foothills. We made good time, 


” 


WITH THE SURROUNDINGS 


reaching the mouth of the cafon about 
2 o’clock in the afternoon. From here 
the road up the cafion to the hunting 
grounds wound its way up over and 
around the crags and rocks along the 
banks of a crooked stream, one of the 
most picturesque and beautiful of the 
mountain type. 

The mountains with their rocky ledges; 
the swift-running waters, rippling and 
gurgling over the rocky bed of the stream 
below; the beautiful forests of stately 
pine and spruce; the whistle and whir of 
the birds; the clear and balmy mountain 
air, ever changing and blending into a 
scene of grandeur and beauty all about 
us, filled life to overflowing with thoughts 
of the greatness of the workings of the 
Master Workman. Enchanted as we were 
with the surroundings, we herded along 
past the boundary line of the forest re- 
serve into the great forest. It was near 
here I killed our first game, a pheasant. 
A few miles farther we passed an old 
log bridge, the one used to cross the 
river when only a trail wound its way up 
the cafion. A mile or two farther we 
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passed over the new road bridge, crossing 
the river and up and along on the other 
where the mountains were not so 
steep and rough. 

The day was now growing old, and 
we stopped at a place where the cafion 
widened out into a nice open flat, making 
a good camp ground, surrounded and 
protected by the mountains. Camp was 
soon made; supper prepared and eaten; 
the horses fed and picketed out; the bed 
of pine boughs and blankets made; and 
after an hour spent in smoking and tell- 
ing stories we retired for the night and 
were soon lost from the happenings of the 
passing day. 

Next morning, as the first glow of light 
showed up over the mountains in the east- 
ern sky, we were up and busy with prepa- 
rations for our journey on up the cafion 
and were soon on the road. We jogged 
along at a merry pace until the sun came 
up over the mountains and warmed the 
chill out of the morning breeze, and then 
my friend Joe, not to be outdone, took his 
rod and reel to try for the wary trout. 
Some little time was spent in fishing and 
several nice speckled trout were landed. 
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UP A LONG, DEEP CANON ” 


We passed a beautiful little ranch about 
the middle of the forenoon and later drew 
rein for the noon hour at a place belong- 
ing to the cowboy of the hills, our friend, 
Uncle Jack Smith. 

We made only a short drive during the 
afternoon, passing here and there a ranch 
along the way, and stopped while the sun 
was yet high above us at a little log hut 
built over by the foot of the mountain. 
Here we fitted out a pack outfit ready for 
a trip back into the mountain next day. 

In the early morning we started out, 
leading our horses packed with our outfit, 
and wound our way up and around the 
mountain to the west, through thick pine 
forests, over fallen trees and steep rocks 
until we reached the top. From here the 


ridge between Buck and Beaver Creek 
cafions extended back to the southwest 


for several miles, and we followed this 
ridge until late in the afternoon, when we 
turned off to the left down over the steep 
side of the mountain into Buck Creek 
Cafion and pitched our tent near an old 
logging camp for the night. We saw some 
signs of elk during the day, but other 
hunters had taken up the trail before us 
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and we were contented with having killed 
a half-dozen grouse and pheasant we had 
found along the way. 

Let us mention here one incident of the 
day ere we pass it up. The laugh was on 
my friend Joe when he shot a grouse 
while holding his horse with the rein 
thrown over his arm. The horse was fright- 
ened at the sound of the rifle and jumped, 
jerking him down, and while his head 
and shoulders were almost buried in the 
snow, his arms and legs high in the air, 
his gun flying in one direction and his cap 
another—dragged him a rod or more. An 
instant and to the left a grouse lay flut- 
tering; to the right a deep furrow 
ploughed in the snow, a gun half-hidden 
from sight, a cap being carried away by 
the wind, a horse trembling with fright, 
and a snow man, resembling the ones we 
used to make when we were boys at 
school, were before me, and the scene 
was ended. 

Five o’clock, and a cold wind whistled 
through the trees about us, thick black 
clouds enwrapped the mountain tops and 
hastened the coming of the night, and 
with the night came the storm. We blan- 
keted our horses and sought shelter in the 
tent while the snow fell thick and fast. 
All night long the storm continued, but as 
the morning broke the storm gave way, 
the wind forgot its hurry-scurry of the 
night before, the clouds scattered and lift- 
ed themselves above the mountain tops, 
and over all lay a blanket of pure-white 
snow the storm had spread. 

We were up with the first lull of the 
storm and were soon off in search of 
game. Just enough snow had fallen to 
encourage us in the chase, and we hunted 
up one side of the cafion and down the 
other, crossing deep gulches, climbing 
high ridges, passing through thick forests 
and open parks, looking from ledge to 
ledge and from cliff to cliff for even a 
trail in the snow; but not a sound or a 
track save those we made ourselves. Fur- 
ther effort to find big game in Buck Creek 
Cafion we felt was useless, and decided 
to go back to the main cafion and farther 
up into the mountains on the morrow. 

Getting out of the deep, rocky cajion 


Was no easy task; on the one side the 


mountains were too steep for the horses 
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te climb; the other, though a low pass in 
the mountain, led out and around 30 miles 
or more; and the trail down the cafion 
led down over slide rock and steep rock 
ledges, making it dangerous to follow. 
We chose the latter, however, as it was 
much the nearer, being only five or six 
mfles; and more than once man or horse, 
or both, had missed a footing and was 
down among the rocks or sliding with the 
slide rock down into the stream below. 
Only once, when Joe rescued a grouse 
from a hazardous flight by killing its pur- 
suer, a large black hawk, were our 
thoughts diverted from the peril of life 
or limb until we reached the main cafion 
with only a few scratches and bruises. 

Once back to the main cafion, we 
changed the horses from pack saddle to 
harness and wagon and continued the 
journey. A Forest Ranger’s station on one 
side and a small ranch on the other were 
left behind us, and as the sun dropped 
down behind the western hills we hove in 
sight of a little ranch in the valley just 
outside the State game preserve. A new 
log cabin stood before us; the clear, cool 
waters of a spring bubbled out of the side 
of the mountain nearby and found their 
way down across the flat to a little moun- 
tain stream which wound its way, dashing 
and roaring down the valley; and on 
either side the mountains, with all their 
grandeur and beauty, rose to massive 
heights and looked down upon the scene. 
It was a beautiful little ranch, and the 
ranchman, a man of the hills, greeted us 
as we drew rein to ask hospitality for the 
night. 

After supper we sat about the cabin, 
chatting and telling stories, but the con- 
versation soon drifted to experiences of 
the chase and plans for a permanent camp 
is: the heart of the big-game country. Vic, 
the man of the hills, was already planning 
to start hunting the next morning with 
his brother Jim and a friend, Roy, and we 
decided to pack together and continue to 
the hunting grounds. 

The way from here led up a long, deep 
cafion beyond the last herdsman’s ranch, 
and after a drive of three or four hours 
we halted at an old logging camp for our 
noon lunch. We had almost decided to 
make permanent camp here and use the 
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TENT 


cabin, instead of pitching the tents for 
shelter, when the mountain rats began 
their depredation, and it was only after 
we had had to shoot one of the largest 
of the tribe that was trying to get away 
with our best frying pan, spattering the 
pan most bounteously with flesh, blood, 
fur, and I won’t say what else, that we 
were convinced there were better camp 
grounds farther up the cajfion. 

Two hours later we found a nice open 
plat of ground and pitched our tent back 
next to the foot of the mountains, near 
the banks of Cass Creek. The rest of the 
afternoon was spent in arranging camp, 
and by nightfall we found ourselves com- 
fortable and happy in our little home in 
the mountains. 

During the evening we sat about the 
tent smoking and talking, while the camp 
stove, with plenty of good pine wood to 
be had for the chopping, kept the little 
canvas home comfortably warm. Outside 


the snow lay four or five inches deep, and 
the zero weather made the trees and rocks 
and icy waters of the stream crack and 
creak about us. 


Although the hour was 
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FOOT OF THE MOUNTAINS ” 

yet early, the motion to retire for the 
night carried unanimously, for the exer- 
tions of the day, the warm glow from the 
fire and the soothing, healing breath of 
the pines had played their part. The 
beds were rude-looking affairs, made of 
logs, pine boughs, hay and blankets, and 
did not look very inviting, but we found 
them both comfortable and warm and en- 
joyed our first night’s rest in our home 
in the hills. 

The next morning at daylight we were 
off for the hunting grounds, which were 
just back and on either side of camp, 
where the mountain ridges were covered 
with heavy pine forests, with here and 
there an open park, making an ideal elk 
country. We found the mountains and 
fcrests about us very interesting and 
much easier to understand than during the 
summer months, for nature was simpli- 
fied many times; the earth in general was 
mantled in snow, and every animal that 
treads the forests’ trails left behind it 
footprints, marking the course of its trav- 
els. About 10 o’clock we found one of 
these trails, the tracks of three elk, assur- 
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ing us that the territory we had selected 
to hunt was as good as it looked to be. 
Wapiti, the so-called American elk, the 
much-hunted antlered beauty of the Amer- 
ican forests, had crossed our path only a 
few hours before. We started in pursuit. 
The trail led down across Lightning 
Creek and up along the side of the moun- 
tain—crossing gulches, through heavy 
pine forests and open parks, over rock 
ledges and through deep snow. Cautious 
and watchful though we were as we ap- 
proached the top of a heavy-timbered 
ridge some three hours later, there was 
a rush and a crashing of twigs and dead 
timber, a glimpse of a fleeing elk ahead of 
us, and all was quiet again. The elk had 
been started, but the heavy, low, hanging 
pine boughs had hidden them from view 
and not a shot was fired. We followed 
down over the side of the ridge to the 
stream below, where the elk crossed, and 
we could see their tracks wending their 
way up along the mountain on the other 
side. A consultation was held here while 
we ate our lunch, and it was decided that 
two of the party should return to camp 
and the other three follow the trail. Vic 
and Roy drew the long straws and were so 
elected to return to camp. Joe, Jim and 
myself, elated that we were the ones to 
continue the pursuit, followed up around 
over the mountains and around the foot 
of the high ridge of rocks and peaks 
forming the divide and on past the head 
of Lightning Creek and through a low 
pass in the mountain down into the coun- 
try on the other side of the divide. Over- 
lcoking the surrounding country from the 
prominence of the pass, we could see 
where the elk had gone down along the 
side of a bare ridge a mile or more. Fif- 
teen minutes more and the sun would be 
gone for the day. We were thirteen miles 
from camp and saw that it would be use- 
less to make it fifteen and dark. We gave 
up the pursuit and faced about toward 
camp. Darkness soon closed in about us, 
but still we plodded on and on, often slid- 
ing 380 to 50 feet down the mountain side 
with the snow or tripping headlong over 
fallen trees and rocks. About 9 o’clock 
the dog came running and barking out 
from camp to meet us; we were home 
again, disappointed somewhat, tired and 





hungry, but not discouraged in the least. 

The day had not been void of excite- 
ment besides pursuing the elk. Once we 
left the trail to chase a snow-foot rabbit 
to get his lucky foot; at another time we 
came upon a large. porcupine and stopped 
to pull some of his quills; and here and 
there all through the day we halted to 
shoot pheasants and carried eight of the 
savory birds into camp with us. 

Once back into camp, the evening meal 
was prepared, and 10 o'clock found us 
seated around the camp table, with a 
steaming hot supper before us. A large 
pot of coffee, two bake pans of hot bis- 
cuit, three nicely fried pheasants, a skillet 
of spuds and onions, a bowl of brown 


gravy, a can of tomatoes, grape jam, 
quince preserves, butter, cream (the 
canned variety) and sugar. The evening 
meal was our main one, and this was only 
a fair sample of the spread. Speckled 
trout, pheasant, grouse and elk each had 
their turn in supplying meat for the table. 
Needless to say that we did the meal jus- 
tice, as was always done, for camp life 
and hunting in the hills give one an 
appetite that would put to shame the ca- 
pacity of a crew of harvest hands. 

Next day, about 11 o’clock, we found 
conditions reversed somewhat. Upon 
reaching the top of a ridge, which opened 
out into a large flat country, we could see 
in the open parks the snow all cut up with 
elk track, thousands of them. Once down 
into the heavy pine forests, we found the 
tracks equally as thick there. Here was 
a puzzle indeed. The elk had crossed and 
recrossed, wandered around and about 
until the tracks were so thick going every 
direction that it was hard to tell which 
direction they had gone last. On through 
the afternoon we followed the trails, but 
the elk seemed to have deserted the flat. 
The sun was nearing the western horizon 
when, as we slowly trailed up an eastern 
slope through the low-hanging boughs of 
the heavy pine forest, my friend Joe 
stopped suddenly, raised his gun to his 
shoulder and fired. Instant with the shot 
my eyes fell upon an elk, only to see it 
falter momentarily and dash forward into 
the heavy forest out of sight. All nerves 
were tense and all eyes were strained for 
a sight of the fleeing quarry. I ran a few 
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yards forward and to the right to get a 
better vantage ground, then, looking over 
the sights of my rifle, I waited for an 
opening through which to shoot. A mo- 
mentary outline of an elk appeared be- 
tween two large pine trees, about 200 yards 
ahead of me, and almost involuntarily my 
finger tightened on the trigger, the shot 
was fired and the steel-jacketed bullet 
went straight to the mark. The elk went 
down; I had broken its back. The few 
seconds while this was happening, Roy, 


“THE PACK HORSES WERE LOADED WITH 
FACED ABOUT 


Vic and Jim were each jumping here and 
there trying to get a shot at the much- 
coveted denizen of the forest. Roy ran 
a few yards to the left and got a fairly 
good shot through an opening and hit his 
mark a bit too far back. Although keep- 
ing a good distance ahead, the elk turned 
and veered so, as it ran, that by breaking 
a few sprinting records, Roy and Vic got 
various other shots at it at 200 to 300 
yards’ range, but missed them all save 
one, and that one was a little low and shat- 
tered the lower jaw. Finally the elk 
crossed a deep gulch and disappeared over 
a distant ridge, seemingly not much the 
worse. Joe had taken up the trail of the 


elk he had shot and found it dead only a 
short distance away, and I had run down 
and slain my. elk with its broken back 
when Roy and Vic returned from their 
chase. The day was too far spent to fol- 
low the wounded elk, and all hands were 
made busy in butchering the two fine tro- 
phies of the chase that lay before us. 
The moon was shining down through the 
trees upon the scene long before the task 
was ended and the meat hung into the 
trees out of the reach of the prowlers of 





THE MEAT, HEADS AND SKINS AND WE 
TOWARD CAMP” 


the night. Choice cuts of meat from the 
butchered elk were carried into camp, and 
we were soon seated around the table with 
a large platter of elk meat before us. 
Early the next morning we took up the 
trail of the wounded elk and an hour later 
found the coveted prize where it had 
fallen in its flight, weak and exhausted 
from the loss of blood from a bullet 
wound in its side. The pack horses were 
loaded with the meat, heads and skins of 
the three elk and we faced about toward 
camp. On the way into camp Jim and I, 
both shooting at the same time from the 
top of the mountain down into the cafion 
below, 300 yards or more, killed a coyote. 
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Upon skinning it we found that both bullets 
had gone straight to the mark and left the 
deadly record of their course, either of 
which would have killed it. 

The pelt was added to the pack, and 
long before night all was brought safely 
into camp. 

Late the next afternoon we found a 
large bear den and were hurrying forward 
to add Bruin to our kill when we discov- 
ered that our Bruin had finished his win- 
ter quarters but a day or two before and 
had gone on a last foraging expedi- 
tion before denning up for his winter’s 
sleep. The den was dug into the steep, 
heavily timbered slope of the mountain 
under two large fallen trees, and the hole, 
fully three feet high and two and a half 
feet across, ran back 25 or 30 feet into 
the bosom of the mountain. Snow had 
fallen but three days before, and the huge 
mound of dirt, dug out from the mountain 
side, lay on top of the snow, and for 15 
to 20 yards around, where the bear had 


been digging roots and gathering huc- 
kleberry bushes and pine boughs with 
which to make his bed, the snow was all 
dug and tracked up. Jim was all un- 
nerved when I threw a cloud of dirt into 
the den from behind him while he was 
observing it from the opening, but I went 
him one better by going back into it to 
try the bed of roots, boughs and berry 
bushes. We visited Bruin’s den several 
times during the rest of our stay in the 
hills, but the weather was not severe 
enough to drive him into his cave in the 
mountain and we were unable to find him. 

The rest of the hunt was uneventful, 
and a few days later found us, with our 
camp outfit, our meat and our trophies of 
the chase loaded into the wagon, and on 
our way down the cafion. The weather 
was cold and stormy, but the roads were 
good for the time of the year, and two 
days later we were back at the little rail- 
way station, and the big elk hunt was 
ended. 


NOVEMBER 


BY ANNA SPENCER TWITCHELL 


And now comes sunburned Autumn o’er the hills, 

With trailing robes that sweep the fair, green things, 
Crimsons and purples in her wake she brings- 

Life leaps to color as her fancy wills 

Lavish of all her splendor, here she spills 

A dash of scarlet, there a gold gleam flings; 

The rusty steep to answering beauty springs, 

Where through the drowsy hours the locust shrills. 


Only yon cornfield sere and withered stands, 
Its tattered shadows woven carpet-wise, 

A spectre of the summer, stark and pale, 
Unglorified at autumn’s generous hands; 
A-down its ragged rows a whisper sighs, 

A sudden shadow, faint but chilly drear, 
Falls on the hazy landscape like a veil— 

In vague alarm the saplings bend to hear 
The footsteps of the Winter drawing near. 
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Game Legislation for 1912 
GENERAL review of the game 
legislation throughout the country 
shows, on the whole, much im- 

provement in the right direction toward 

practical game protection, even though the 
amount of legislation passed was consid- 

erably less than that of 1911. 

We have to deal with a vastly reduced 
total quantity of wild game, scattered 
throughout the country, distributed over 
practically the same areas as in early 
years of game abundance, a vastly greater 
army of sportsmen to hold within bounds, 
and even with a much larger force of 
game wardens the total force available is 
but the merest handful compared with 
the territory to be covered and the num- 
ber of shooters in the field. 

In a broad way the perpetuation of our 
game supply depends entirely upon keep- 
ing the amount of game killed by sports- 
men well within the number reproduced 
yearly in the breeding sections of the con- 
tinent, and to do this there are three prin- 
cipal channels of effort: (1) Eliminating 
the exploitation of wild game for commer- 
cial purposes (2) limiting the day and sea- 
son’s bag that sportsmen may take; (3) 
providing adequate funds for a police 
force to protect the wild life against the 
gunners. 

This latter shows notable improvement 
in 1912, gunners’ license measures having 
been enacted in five new States: Arizona, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana and New 
Mexico. There remain yet throughout 
the Union but ten States with no license 
system: Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi 
and Arkansas. In several of these, not- 
ably Pennsylvania, Maryland and Ohio, 








efforts have been made to provide a li- 
cense, and in Mississippi, South Carolina 
and Virginia bills were introduced this 
year, but failed because of either serious 
opposition or lack of time for considera- 
tion. The number of resident gunners is 
so great in every State where there is any 
appreciable quantity of game that even 
a gunning license fee of one dollar will 
provide anywhere from fifty to two hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year of funds for 
the maintenance of an efficient police 
force of game wardens. In the States 
enumerated above in particular an ef- 
fective game-warden system is urgently 
needed, not only for the sake of the resi- 
dents, but for ‘the sake of the rest of the 
country, as in at least five of them the 
wild fowl of the entire United States col- 
lect in great quantities during the winter, 
and are shot without let or hindrance 
regardless of the laws on the statute 
books. To our mind a gunning fee of 
two dollars would be even better, as this 
sum would bar no one from a season’s 
hunting, and would double the available 
income, and in consequence the available 
force of game wardens. Even in popu- 
lcus States like New York the actual num- 
ber of game protectors (125), who are 
supposed to protect the game over fifty 
thousand square miles of territory, is ab- 
surdly inadequate. Within twenty miles 
of New York City good shooting is to 
be had in localities which have never 
known the visit of a game warden, where 
the local populace does about as it pleases, 
with the result that practically nothing 
but migratory wild fowl are seen, and 
these are shot with small regard to bag 
limit or non-sale-of-game laws. How 
much worse the conditions are in sparsely 
settled States, where wild fowl congre- 
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gate in great numbers and no semblance 
of protection is offered, can readily be 
understood by anyone who will give the 
matter a moment’s thought. 

The preference of this magazine would 
be to increase the resident license to 
something between two and five dol- 
lars and reduce the non-resident _li- 
cense to the same figure. To. our 
mind there is little logic in denying a 
sportsman of one section of our country 
the right to shoot in any other section sim- 
ply because he does not happen to reside 
there. What possible good is accom- 
plished by overtaxing a fellow country- 
man across a State line is hard to see, 
aside from creating sectional feeling, and 
the harm produced is that the native re- 
gards himself as privileged to do about as 
he pleases, while his visitor from another 
State is held under the closest surveillance 
and taxed to such an extent that none but 
the rich man can afford the luxury of 
hunting in any State but his own. Just 
wherein lies the justice of such statutes, 
in a country supposed to be without 
sectional feeling, it is difficult to per- 
ceive. 

The second general principle of game 
preservation lies in limiting in every pos- 
sible way commercialism in connection 
with wild life. The time has long since 
passed when this nation can look upon 
game as anything else but a means to rec- 
reation afield, and it certainly has been 
more than twenty years since game could 
be sold in the open market without injus- 
tice being done to the general public. No 
greater instance of class legislation in 
favor of the few against the many can be 
cited than the action of the State legisla- 
tures in allowing a few hundred citizens, 
calling themselves market gunners, to 
make their living by destroying the recre- 
ation of the hundreds of thousands of 
sportsmen who are equally their fellow 
citizens and equally entitled to their fair 
share of the game of the United States. To 
discourage certain citizens making their 
living by killing other people’s game, prac- 
tically all the States have stringent non- 
export-of-native-game laws, and a great 
many of them have backed them up with 
non-sale-of-game laws, restricting the sale 
to game raised in private preserves for 


commercial purposes and to imported for- 
eign game from the immense private pre- 
This year Massachusetts 
prohibited the sale of game except under 
the tagging system at present in use in 
New York; Georgia prohibited the export 
and sale of all protected game; New Jer- 
sey prescribed a permit to deal in certain 
game, notably deer, mallard and_ black 
ducks, besides regulating the export of 
game raised in captivity, and New Mex 


serves abroad. 


ico permitted the sale of game raised in 
licensed preserves. 

The greatest points of danger in the 
sale of game are the great cities, New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, New 
Orleans, etc. Without such markets as 
these shooting game for the market, le- 


> »s* 
gally or otherwise, would be unprofitable 
commercially. At present, in spite of the 


fact that Pennsylvania and Illinois pro- 
hibit the sale of game, the clause “killed 
in the State” opens both States to the 
market gunner outside, with the result 
that game shot in Virginia and North 
Carolina, in spite of the prohibitions 
in these States against the export of 
game, may be readily brought into 
either of these States and exposed 
for sale. Virtually the only way to 
stop it is by the passage of some such 
law as the so-called “Bayne Law” of New 
York, prohibiting all sale of game except 
under strict tagging regulations, limiting 
the game that may be offered to that 
which is known to have been raised on 
private preserves or known to have been 
imported from abroad. Even with such 
a law on the statute books a large and 
efficient force of game protectors is need- 
ed, not only to enforce the prohibition of 
the traffic in small towns located adjacent 
to the hunting grounds, but also to catch 
packages which have slipped through into 
the markets of the big cities. In a word, 
we arrive at the same requirements as 
before—plenty of available funds rightly 
spent on an adequate police force. 

Space lacks for consideration of bag- 
limit and game-farm legislation accom- 
plished this year. These will therefore 
be gone into in our next issue, as some 
notable new legislation has been enacted 
and several meritorious bills that were 
offered failed of passage. 
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A NEW BRUNSWICK MOOSE HUNT 


WATSON L. WASSON, M. D. 


E all have a more or less well 
developed love for the great out 
of doors; an inheritance, atavistic 

in nature which reaches far back into the 
hazy, dim periods of the past, when men 
lived in caves, wore skins for apparel, 
and with rudely chipped stone weapons 
contended in the struggle for existence 
with the cave bear, the sabre-toothed 
tiger, the aurochs, and other animals 
whose skeletal remains attest their enor- 
mous size. In not all is this inheritance 
equal in degree; in many it becomes 
atrophied or lost simply from lack of 
exercise. 

In my own case my youth was largely 
spent in rambling about among the 
hills and vales of the Adirondacks; and 
when iater I came to Vermont, I still 
found myself surrounded by wooded hills 
and mountain valleys; consequently I 
have developed and fostered an unusual 





love for the quiet of the forest and the 
music of the mountain rill. 

This love of wood and stream has led 
naturally to a development of kindred 
interests, fishing and hunting. It had been 
an ambition of mine. for many years to 
participate in a moose hunt: for some 
unknown reason I have always had a 
keener desire’ to go after moose than for 
any other big game; ergo my joy may be 
readily imagined at finding myself speed- 
ing on my way to the dark forests and 
barrens of New Brunswick for a two 
weeks’ moose hunt Accompanying me 
was Dr. H. C. Tinkham, of Burlington, 
Vt., a thoroughly congenial companion, 
and, besides, an old campaigner, as he had 
already been on several successful trips 
after moose and caribou, and such a 
ccmpanion adds much to the success and 
pleasure of a hunt. 

After a twenty-four hours’ ride we ar- 
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rived at our station, where we were to 
meet our guides. We had been gazing all 
the morning from the car windows with 
eager expectancy, for to our heightened 
imaginations—at least to mine—each 
thicket or clump of trees hid an antlered 
prize. The country through which we 
passed for hours before arriving at our 
destination looked wholly unfit for farm- 
ing, except for here and there along a 
river bottom; in fact it appears as if it 
would continue probably always to be a 
fish and game preserve. As we stepped 
from the cars, our guides, John Doran 
and Harry Lacey, were on hand and im- 
mediately set about loading our duffle onto 
the tote-team which was to carry our ef- 
fects to camp.. As “Jack” had procured 
our licenses for us we were all ready to 
depart at once for the woods. 

At last we were in New Brunswick! 
The land of my dreams lay before me. 
To describe how I felt would for me be 
impossible; only those who have “been 
there” know what the feeling is, and for 
them no description is necessary. I gazed 
about in silent delight as we rode for a 
mile or so to the home of the driver where 
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we had dinner and changed into camp 
clothing. 

We were even then in the 
moose, for only the day before the driver 
had shot a small bull within a mile of 
his home, the horns of which excited our 
eager interest. They were small, spread- 
ing only thirty-four inches, but to me they 
looked mighty good. To the natives the 
spread of horns is of little importance 
compared with the desire of getting a 
good supply of meat for winter. 

After dinner we started on a ten-mile 
“hike” to camp over an old portage. For 
the first mile or so we rode, but the 
gentle (?) undulations of the roadbed con- 
vinced us shortly that we could enjoy 
the scenery much better on foot. We 
began to see moose signs soon after we 
started, consequently our hopes were high 
and our senses alert for black shapes. 
Our way led through a rolling country 
over which a fire had swept some seven 
years previously, leaving a forest of dead, 
dry poles, except here and there a finger 
of green woods, which had escaped the 
conflagration. Following the fire a dense 
growth of hard wood bushes had sprung 
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up which made ideal feed for moose, and, 
as a consequence, they have increased no- 
tably in numbers in this section during 
the past few years. 

We arrived at camp about five o’clock 
in the afternoon and glad enough were 
we to sight its welcoming portals. We 
found two log cabins located a few rods 
from a moderate-sized pond, named Crys- 
tal Lake, where, had the season been right 
and our time sufficient, we might have 
caught both trout and salmon. Dr. Tink- 
ham and I had one of the cabins to our- 
selves, the other being occupied by the 
guides and the cook. For beds we had 
board bunks supplied with excellent ex- 
celsior mattresses on which we slept com- 
fortably, with nothing to disturb our 
slumbers aside from the scamperings and 
squeakings of multitudes of mice. It was 
a source of enjoyment rather than other- 
wise to listen to the pattering of their 
tiny feet as they ran thither and yon. 

The evening was passed in arranging 
our duffle and in discussing plans for the 
morrow, which plans we left largely for 
the guides to devise. Finally it was de- 
cided that Jack and I were to take a 
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day—a sort of 
around Crystal Lake, 
a distance of about five miles, as we went. 

We were up at five-thirty next morning 


short “hike” ‘the next 


breaking in process 





and banished sleep quickly by a cold 
sponge which set teeth to chattering, to 
be followed by a glow that made us 
feel equal to any distance. By the time 
breakfast had been disposed of the gray 
light of dawn was beginning to show, so 
off we started, Dr. Tinkham with Harry 
in one direction and Jack and I in another. 
We had passed along a well-beaten trail 
for a mile or so, taking care to make as 
little noise as possible, when we came 
to a small barren which was destitute of 
life and we passed on. Shortly after- 
ward we investigated a bear trap baited 
with moose bones and a bit of pork, near 
which Jack pointed out where two bull 
moose had fallen the year before. A 
bit farther on we drew near a large 
barren and looming through the fringe 
of bushes off to the right I saw two 
elephantine objects standing with ears 
erect gazing at us. My hiss at Jack 
brought him to a stand just as the moose, 
as they proved to be, turned and made 
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off with a great smashing of branches. 

“Cows,” said Jack, barely stopping his 
stride. 

I must own that I ielt somewhat ex- 
cited and elated, for they were the first 
moose I had ever seen. 1 expected at any 
moment to see a pair of horns emerge 
from the bushes, but I was doomed to 
disappointment for that day at least. We 
ambled slowly along with now and then a 
pause for a smoke talk without further 
adventure, aside from the bagging of a 
fool hen, which Jack invited me to de- 
capitate, as it sat up in a fir close at hand. 
Jack’s invitation came, as he afterward 
confided to me, not so much from a desire 
to get a fool hen as it was to see whether 
or not I could shoot. Fortunately for 
my reputation the fool hen sat perfectly 
still, so the decapitating process was suc- 
cessfully accomplished. At noon we were 
back at camp and the remainder of the 
day I spent lounging about. 

Dr. Tinkham returned at supper time 
and reported that he had seen a small bull 
moose at a distance of about fifty yards 
and had taken one picture of him. He 
afterward felt much chagrined that he 
did not think to make a greater number 
of exposures when he had such an un- 
usual opportunity, the like of which he 
probably never again would experience. 

On the following morning Jack and I 
started by a roundabout way for the lower 
camp, some four miles away, where we 
intended to spend the night, and hunt in 
that vicinity the next day. The walking 
was not particularly exhausting, as we 
went very slowly in order to make as 
little noise as possible. I was struck by 
the vast number of granite boulders scat- 
tered about; in fact the whole section we 
were in is a vast bed of boulders, varying 
in size. Asa result of decaying plant life 
and of the disintegrating effects of the 
weather upon the rocks themselves a thin 
layer of soil has accumulated, sufficient to 
support the forest growth. It was notice- 
able that whenever a tree had been over- 
turned from any cause the roots scaled off 
the soil and left the rocks bare underneath. 
The barrens are covered with a _ thick 
layer of moss into which the feet sink to 
the ankle, which necessitates a little spring 
at each step—a process that becomes very 


tiresome toward the end of a day’s tramp. 
Various kinds of low bushes also help to 
carpet the floor, and, on this morning in 
particular, as we: were making our way 
down an especially large barren, the slant- 
ing rays of the rising sun glinting on 
the scarlet leaves of a number of these 
bushes produced an effect altogether like 
so many blazing fires. 

About the middle of the forenoon as 
we were ascending a hill we struck the 
fresh trail of several cows and bulls, one 
bull especially being of large size. We 
made no attempt to follow them through 
the bushes which lay in a tangle on both 
sides of the trail, but continued on over 
the hill into a small valley where we 
found that the spoor of the moose had 
again crossed our path, and led off in a 
direction opposite to that of camp. As 
it was getting along toward dinner time 
we wended our way to a neat little log 
cabin, located on a ledge in a clump of 
burnt timber, where we soon prepared and 
fared sumptuously on ham, potatoes, 
bread, butter and tea. After dinner we 
sat and smoked, resting and yarning for 
nearly an hour. I was anxious not to 
travel too far the first day out, so as not 
to get done up early in the hunt. I was 
still soft and already felt the effects of 
springing from rock to rock, scrambling 
over logs, and wading through moss. 

After finishing our smoke we started 
toward the southeast with the purpose of 
circling in a wide are back to camp at 
night. After going a half mile or so we 
came to the brow of a bare, rocky hill 
from which we had a view for miles of a 
desolate country, gray with standing, dead 
timber and mottled with numerous small 
ponds. Unfortunately we had no field 
glasses with us, so could not make a very 
satisfactory search for game. As we 
descended into a valley from this hill we 
found a moose horn in a good state of 
preservation, except that a bear had 
chewed off the tip. We placed it on a 
stump intending to return for it later, 
ard when we did come back for it a 
veek or so afterward we were fortunate 
enough to find its mate within a hundred 
feet of where we picked up the first one. 
They are now mounted on a panel and 
form one of the ornaments of my den. 
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We hunted down through a long val- 
ley cut by numerous gullies and found 
the going fairly rough, especially so when 
we were obliged to negotiate an alder 
swamp, which happened with moderate 
frequency. We searched diligently all 
day without success and were about three- 
fourths of a mile from camp on our way 
home, skirting the side of a hill, when [ 
glanced across a narrow valley over a 
bunch of alders at a number of black 
objects scattered about, and, almost at the 
same time, I noticed Jack watching them. 

“Are those stumps,” he called back. 

I judged they were and started on. Jack 
was not so easily satisfied and came back 
on the trail a bit for a better view. 

“I never saw so many black stumps 
grouped as that; they are funny looking 
stumps anyway.” 

Suddenly he burst out in a tense whis- 
per: “They are moose!” as we each in- 
distinctly caught the movement of a great 
ear. 

Had he said casually and indifferently, 
“They are moose,” I would probably have 
accepted it casually and indifferently; but 
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that quick excited whisper caused a thrill 
to sweep over me and a fine tremor to 
pervade my whole muscular system. I 
had often heard of buck-fever and had 
laughed at the absurd deeds of those so 
afflicted, and now I feared my own time 
had come, but by a great effort I stilled 
in a measure my shaking muscles and 
waited. Meantime Jack was on tenter- 
hooks, as we did not know whether they 
were bulls or cows. We were some two 
hundred yards or so away from them, too 
far to see their horns as they lay, so 
Jack wished to get around them and to 
come up from the lee side. As we were 
discussing the advisability of so doing, the 
moose nearest to us got to his feet, 
stretched himself leisurely, turned his head 
and looked directly at us. Then we saw 
horns. My, did they not look good! I 
was eager for a try, then and there, even 
if the distance was rather long for an 
offhand shot. My impatience would not 
permit me to try and get nearer, so I 
modestly told Jack that I thought I could 
get him from where we were 

“Think you can? Well go to it.” 
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Raising the sight of my .33 one notch 
I brought the white bead to bear back 
of the shoulder of the moose, which still 
stood broadside to us with his head turned 
watching us. I then noticed that the 
gun was afflicted with a fine tremor which 
I could not wholly still. Even at that 
it was not wobbling about over the face 
of the landscape. Finally, I brought it 
to the right spot and pulled. Snap! No 
report. I had failed to throw a cartridge 
into the barrel. Naturally my nerves were 
not any calmer after that, but quickly 
throwing in a cartridge, I caught another 
bead and pulled. Never have I heard 
sweeter music than the boom of that .33. 

“You've got him, you’ve got him,” said 
Jack. 

I suppose Jack was endeavoring to calm 
my nerves and to restore my confidence. 
At the first shot moose sprang to their 
feet on all sides. 

“There is another bull, there is another; 
“scat my cats—they are all bulls!” 

Jack was decidedly excited. I glanced 
around and certainly I never expect to 
have a repetition of such a sight: six 
bull moose were grouped within fifty 
yards of each other. For one who never 
before had seen a bull moose it was a 
scene well calculated to stir the blood. 

“There goes the best one,” lamented 
Jack, as a big fellow with wide-spreading 
horns scrambled to his feet and trotted into 
the bushes. 

My moose whirled around, stood for a 
moment and then started off in a lum- 
bering trot. He was evidently hard hit 
as he could go but slowly. Just then a 
cow came from behind a clump of ad- 
jacent bushes and fell in behind him. 
As I was unloading as fast as I could, 
Jack was immediately concerned that I 
should not hit the cow, so he kept shout- 
ing to me not to “shoot the cow.” I 
waited a few seconds and she very oblig- 
ingly darted to one side leaving an open 
view. My next shot caught the bull in 
the back, just as he was raising himself 
over a hummock, and down he went. 

“There, that will do; don’t fire any 
more; let us go over.” 

I was willing to do so under the cir- 
cumstances, and we scrambled through the 
thicket of alders, which lay between and 
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over which I had been shooting. All the 
moose had made off with one exception. 
A bull fully as large as the one I had 
shot stood waiting until we were within 
seventy-five yards before he made up his 
mind to leave, which he did without any 
great manifestations of hurry. To say 
that I was elated would be putting it mild- 
ly. The first thing Jack did when we 
reached the moose was to take out his 
tape and measure the spread of the horns, 
which proved to be forty-six inches. Not 
a large head, but well pointed and fairly 
symmetrical. 

Jack glanced at the sun low in the west. 
“We have just about time to make the 
upper camp; think you can make it?” 

I had been pretty much all in a short 
ten minutes previously. But now! “Make 
the upper camp? I feel I could run ten 
miles this blessed minute!” 

“All right, then we are off.” 

I walked on air all the way back to 
camp, where, as we drew near, I let out a 
number of war-whoops, which brought out 
Dr. Tinkham and Lacey, their eyes big 
with astonishment and interrogation. The 
happy news was soon told; and I shall 
long remember that night, how we sat 
around the fire after supper, smoking our 
pipes and describing each incident of that 
eventful day’s happenings. 

We remained in camp ten days longer, 
for the Doctor still had his moose to get, 
and I wished to try for deer. I did not 
see any deer, but I did see several more 
bull moose and a number of cows. One 
bull in particular was a monster, having 
a spread, so Jack estimated, of over sixty 
inches. His horns looked like great 
scoop shovels covered with points and my 
little spread of forty-six inches was small 
in comparison. 

The calling season was practically over, 
but one still night Jack called, just for 
fun, and received an answer almost imme- 
diately from a ridge a short distance away. 
We could hear the noise which the moose 
made as he slashed around in the bushes; 
evidently he changed his mind or became 
suspicious, since we heard no more of him. 

Dr. Tinkham got his moose the day 
before we were to leave, so nothing more 
remained to do, except to pack up and 
“hit the portage” for home. 
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A TERRA NOVA CARIBOU HUNT 


BY C. T. SUMMERSON 


N the night of September 4, 1911, 
O we stepped from the Reid New- 

foundland Company’s train at Glen- 
wood in pitchy darkness and in a driz- 
zling rain, and found the guide awaiting 
our arrival. Through the thoughtfulness 
of our head guide, Ed. Sweetapple, ar- 
rangements had been made with a Mr. 
Richards to accommodate us for the night. 
We were surprised and disappointed to 
learn from Sweetapple that there were 
already three hunting parties on the Gan- 
der River, the country we had proposed 
hunting, and there was nothing left to do 
but alter our plans. After debating the 
matter to determine whether we had bet- 
ter go back down the line to Bay St. 
George or continue on to Terra Nova, 





we finally decided on the Terra Nova 
country, and on the same afternoon took 
the “Special Accommodation,” arriving at 
that point about 9 p. m., where we were 
met by Mr. Sharp, the section boss, and 
kindly received. 

The following morning, after a hasty 
breakfast, we packed the canoes and 
started on our trip up the Terra Nova 
River. About noon we arrived at a sandy 
point and had our lunch, consisting of 
tea, boned chicken, sardines and crackers, 
which .was enjoyed by the whole party. 
After lunch we continued up the river 
and about 5 p. m. made camp for the night. 
My friend, L. S., who started with me 
on the trip and who, by the way, was 
taking his initial big game hunt, imagined 
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all kind of things were happening during 
the night: first, a muskrat did some stunts 
in the water and L. S. was convinced 
it was a bear after his scalp; and then, the 
wind moved some branches which were 
leaning against the tent and he was sure 
this time the bear was ready to devour 
him. The following morning my friend 
had a premonition that “something seri- 
ous” had happened at home (though it is 
my opinion that the bear had more to do 
with it than the premonition) and insisted 
that he go back to Terra Nova to send 
a wire, which he did and this was the last 
that I saw of him until my return to 
New York four weeks later. My guide, 
the cook and myself waited around camp 
until the following afternoon expecting 
his return only to find out from his guide 
that he had taken the train to St. John’s 
and a boat from there to New York. 
You can imagine my feelings on being 
confronted with the kni wledge that I 
would have no companion throughout the 


hunt! However, I determined to make 
the best of things and continued up the 
river all of the next day. We had by this 
time reached the Penson’s Pond country 
and it was the intention of Sweetapple to 
make that camp the base of supplies. The 
first afternoon I decided to take a look 
around and see what the prospects were 
for game and meat, and while we saw any 
amount of fresh sign in the leads that 
ran in all directions, not a single caribou 
could I find with the glasses, although | 
covered a large area from a very high 
hill, The next morning bright and early 
found us on the barrens, a long stretch of 
open country, north-northeast from our 
camp, looking every dark spot over care- 
fully and watching the leads that appeared 
like spider webs from the drokes of 
woods. We finally sighted three caribou, 
which after we had stalked turned out to 
be a doe, yearling, and a two-year-old 
stag. The latter, of course, was of no 
interest, as the Newfoundland law allows 
three stags on the $50 license and we were 
after representative heads. During the 
course of the day I saw two more does, 
but nothing with horns. I was very tired 
on arriving at camp, but was enthusiastic 
over big heads as we had seen so much 
sign. Next day, Friday, we hunted south- 
east over some beautiful “deer” country, 
but not a sign of hair did we see. This 
was explained by Sweetapple to be caused 
by the very warm weather; he said it 
was necessary that we have rain which 
in turn would be followed by cold weather 
bringing the caribou from the timber to 
the barrens. Saturday we hunted north- 
northeast again and on this day I sighted 
a stag that really had a fair head. How- 
ever, it seemed that luck would not re- 
main with us and after a careful stalk 
we lost sight of him entirely, as he en- 
tered a droke of woods where it was 
impossible to follow him any further. 
Sweetapple and I remained in camp on 
Sunday and sent the men, second guide 
and cook, to the river for supplies, and 
on Monday morning we made ready to 
pack into the John’s Pond country to 
make a try there. It began to drizzle 
about an hour after our start, and we rep- 
resented a bunch of drowned rats better 
than anything else when we arrived in a 








little patch of woods twelve miles from 
our starting place in the morning. Tues- 
day it rained incessantly and we had a 
hard time trying to get the blankets dry, 
and putting the camp in shape. We fin- 
ally got things so arranged as to be fairly 
comfortable. The next day the sun came 
out bright and we made an early start 
for a country to the west that Sweetapple 
declared was full of “big stags” and surely 
he would show me a good head, but we 
were doomed to disappointment again and 
came itito camp late with only a couple of 
ptarmigan. 

Thursday was one of my red letter days 
of this trip, as I secured a fair head within 
a half mile of camp. We had left early 
and were sitting on a large rock at the 
northwest end of the pond watching a 
lead, when I thought I saw something 
move about three hundred yards directly 
in front of us, and after examining close- 
ly made out the antlers of a stag which 
at first looked ‘as if it might be a record 
head, but after crawling to within one 
hundred and sixty steps I found that 
while it was not a large head it was a 
good one, and I decided that I had better 
not let this opportunity pass. This was 
the first chance I had had to try my .35 
Remington autoloading and it certainly 
worked to perfection. The first shot was 
too low and broke the right front leg, 
which had the effect of making the stag 
turn to right angles to me. The second 
shot was too far back of the shoulder, 
but the third one floored him. This shot 
was placed just in front of the shoulder 
in the upper part of the neck. I think 
the second shot would have been fatal, 
but I was taking no chances as I have 
so often known of cases where nice heads 
were lost by not being careful. The head 
was a good one, for while it /only had 
twenty-eight points, the brows were fair 
with good bays and fine tops. 

We skinned out the head and on my 
way back to camp I killed an even dozen 
ptarmigan, This may seem like a lot, 
though it is not many when you have 
four hungry men to feed. The same 
afternoon we took a short walk from 
camp and saw quite a number of cari- 
bou, but all were does, mostly barren, a 
few, however, with yearling fawns. The 
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following three days it rained and there 
was nothing to do but remain in camp 
and during this time Sweetapple told me 
many interesting stories about caribou. 
His belief, and I believe the older guides 
coincide with his views, is that about 
September 5th the old stag caribou rub 
the velvet from their horns against young 
junipers, but the young ones do not rub 
until October. The belief that stags polish 
their horns is not prevalent among the 
older guides, but if they do it is on the 
alder—as dropped antlers are usually 
polished with alder leaves. I only saw 
about one-half dozen of dropped antlers 
on the trip and noticed that the points 
had seemingly been eaten away. Sweet- 
apple told me this was done by mice, but 
that some guides were of the opinion 
that the points were nibbled off by the 
stag immediately after they were shed. 
They do not seem to decay rapidly and 
were in perfect condition with the ex- 
ception of the ends of the points. The 
largest head that I could hear anything 
about having been killed in Newfoundland 
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had sixty-three points and was in the pub- 
lic museum at St. John’s. This, of course, 
is extraordinarily large, as the average 
is about thirty points. No head is con- 
sidered perfect unless it has two good 
brows and such heads are very scarce. 
On Monday, however, we started out 
again, as the weather had cleared up and 
the heavy fog had lifted. We took a route 
directly south and hunted hard all day, 
but saw only a few does and ptarmigan, 
of which I killed two on wing with the 
little .22. Not until Thursday did I see 
another stag, and he was not worth kill- 
ing, as he had only about twenty points. 
It began snowing Thursday night and, 
while we hunted hard for the next two 
days, not a caribou did we see, so Sweet- 
apple again decided to move camp, and 
on Sunday we packed up and returned 
to Penson’s Pond for the last week. We 
hunted Monday and Tuesday without any 
luck, but on Wednesday I got the best 
head of the trip. We had left camp early 
and had hunted about four miles, when 
Sweetaple informed me he had seen some- 
thing move on a little knoll about two 
hundred and fifty yards away. After put- 


ting the glasses on this point, I was de- 
lighted to see what appeared to be an 
enormous head. We stalked this stag to 
within eighty yards and the first shot, 
placed just in front of the shoulder high 
up in the neck, killed him instantly. He 
was certainly a beauty, having thirty- 
eight points, with fine brows, bays, and 
tops and I was delighted to secure such a 
trophy, after so much hard hunting, but 
all this extra exertion only tended to in- 
crease my appreciation. Here again the 
.39 Rem. demonstrated its hard-hitting 
power. Several days later we packed up 
and went to the river where we found 
everything in good shape. 

We also found a note from some brother 
sportsman who had made a raid on our 
supply of lemons—to which, by the way, 
he was perfectly welcome, as I have an 
idea that he used them to a good purpose. 
The next morning we started down the 
river and the same afternoon arrived at 
Terra Nova. That night at 2 o'clock 
I took the Reid Newfoundland Company’s 
train and arrived in New York three days 
later, feeling fine, after having had a 
hard but delightful trip. 





ANGLING 


BY C. N. 


When the trees get kinder yellar, 
And the air grows kinder cool, 
And the trout get kinder frisky, 
Down in yonder shady pool, 
You can be darn sure it’s Autumn, 
And the fishin’ laws forbid 
Your anglin’ any further, 
When they clamp the legal lid. 
Yup; your fishin’ days are over, 
And you might as well decide 
To put away your tackle, 
And by the law abide. 
Ah, yes, my brother Walton, 
I will do as you advise, 
As for putting ’way the tackle, 
I shall sure do otherwise. 
For the rod that’s done good service 
The attic is too base. 
It is worthy of more honor, 
And shall have the chimney-place. 


REVERIES 
WARD 


Ah, yes my brother fisherman, 
You surely are discreet, 

For at that hearth, on wintry nights, 
"Neath rods we'll take our seat. 

The snow may swirl around the place, 
May whiten all the ground; 

But it won’t disturb our reveries. 
We'll find music in the sound. 

Aye, my brother Isaac, boy, 
We'll fondle both the rods, 

And talk of summer outings 
That were envied of the Gods. 

With line, the leader and the fly, 
That caught the biggest fish, 

For one sweet vision of that fight 
Will be our only wish. 

And when age marks our locks with white, 
And feeble we become, 

Then ’round the hearth, we'll gather ’round, 
*Till Father Time doth come. 
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THE COUGAR THAT WAS PULLED OUT OF A WOLF’S DEN 


BY GORDON PARKER 


T was April and the Forest Rangers 

were out hunting wolf pups, ia order 

to catch and destroy the little rascals 
before they grew old enough and wise 
enough to take care of themselves. Two 
of the rangers, Silas and Charlie, were 
working from the same camp, separating 
each morning and hunting out over the 
surrounding mountains. They had been 
having fair luck for a week past and had 
caught two or three litters of wolf pups, 
but in each case they had been so un- 
fortunate as to miss meeting the old 
wolves. 

Late one afternoon, about an hour be- 
fore sundown, Charlie was crossing the 
top of a big rounded hill, some fifteen 
hundred feet above camp in the cafion 
below, when he came across the fresh 
tracks of what seemed to be a very large 
wolf. Following the footprints carefully 
for some distance, he was led to a big 
opening or hole in a rocky ledge, which 
from the bones and scraps of hide scat- 
tered around the entrance had evidently 
long been used as a home by the maraud- 
ers. On the outside this hole measured 
about a man’s height, but it narrowed 
down sharply so that at a distance of 
some twenty feet from the front it was 
a scant eighteen inches high and perhaps 
thirty inches wide. And the floor of the 
den was so covered with pieces of whit- 
ened bones and the various dirt and 
refuse accumulated from the countless 
feasts of which it had been the scene that 
the passage to the interior compartment 
was in fact even very much smaller than 
the actual size of the hole in the rock 

As Charlie came up to the mouth of 
the cave he was at once assured that the 
occupant was at home by the low, mut- 
tering snarls and growls that greeted him. 
Owing to a slight bend in the low pas- 
sage he was unable to see anything of the 


animal, and so could not get a shot at him 
from the outside. Then with his rifle in 
one hand ready for instant use he tried 
to dislodge the beast by throwing stones 
into the hole and by poking around in it 
with sticks; but the hole was too deep to 
reach the end of it with the short sticks 
available, and his efforts to get the ani- 
mal to charge were fruitless. 

But it was now nearly dark and the 
ranger was beginning to feel both cold 
and hungry in the brisk night air, so 
he built a bright little fire at the mouth 
of the den to keep the beast at home while 
he was gone and then he struck off down 
the hill for camp to “rustle” some food 
and a warm jacket. As Silas had not 
yet come in for the night, he left a note 
telling of what he had found and asking 
him to come up to the cave early in the 
morning. He then returned to it himself 
for his long night’s watch, as it would 
be impossible to do anything with the 
animal until daylight, other than to keep 
him from escaping. 

He took with him from camp to keep 
him company during the night his little 
cocker spaniel, “Tootsie” by name, and 
on their arrival at the cave it was amus- 
ing to see Tootsie’s enthusiastic boldness. 
He would dash excitedly into the mouth 
of the small passage and bark most fiercely 
and threateningly at his prey, for he im- 
mediately assumed an air of personal pro- 
prietorship over the beast, and then, prob- 
ably in answer to a particularly menacing 
growl or sudden movement on the animal’s 
part, he would rush out to Charlie as 
if to ask why he didn’t come and help, 
too. 

The night watch was a long one for 
the forest ranger, with the necessity of 
keeping a bright fire burning continu- 
ally in order to prevent the escape of the 
captured animal, and with the additional 


























“THE SKIN WAS A BEAUTY—OVER EIGHT FEET LONG” 


threat of a visit at any time from its 
mate, somewhere in the surrounding 
mountains. But the long night finally 
wore through, and with almost the first 
break of dawn came Silas with his rifle. 
He also brought with him a long stout 
pole with a sort of big fishhook on the 
end which they used to reach into such 
dens to pull out the wolf pups. They 
both still thought this was a wolf, prob- 
ably with her pups, judging from her 
extreme reluctance to show herself. So 
they thrust the long pole into the hole— 
one of them ready with his rifle in case 
of a sudden charge—to see what they 
might catch. They could feel it strike 
something soft, and after one or two prods 
they felt a sudden wrench on it. At the 
same time the beast gave a most un- 
earthly screeching yell which at once in- 
formed the rangers that it was a moun- 
tain lion they had to do with instead of a 
wolf. And when they pulled out the 
“fishing pole” they found that the brute 
had bitten off the end, hook and all, as 
cleanly as if the two-inch stick had been 
cut with a sharp knife. 

Tootsie was now so excited and was 
making such a nuisance of himself with 
his continual sharp charges and retreats 
that he had to be tied up, out of the way. 
And from that moment he lost all interest 
in the matter, as much as to say that if 
that was the way his help was appreciated 
he wouldn’t give any more of it if he 
was asked to do so. 

Silas then took a pitch knot from the 
fire for a torch, stuffed some wadding 


with his rifle held in 
front of him ready for instant action, 
started to crawl into the low 
But the passage was just too small for 
him to be able to get in far enough to 
see the lion, and he had to back out again, 
with Charlie helping by pulling on his feet 
—so tightly wedged in was he. Then 
Charlie, considerably lighter built than 
Silas, stuffed his ears with wadding and 
taking his rifle and the pitch knot torch 
slowly worked his way into the hole until 
he got where he could clearly see the 
lion’s head and chest as the beast lay 
glaring and snarling at him. Taking care- 
ful aim with his rifle on the center of the 
throat right under the chin, he fired, the 
concussion instantly putting out the light 
and leaving him tightly wedged in a pitch 
dark hole with what an instant before he 
had seen to be a very live and full-grown 
mountain lion. But when he lit his torch 
again he saw that the lion had changed 
its position very slightly, its head now 
resting on its paws instead of being erect 
and defiant. The shot had broken its 
neck and it was stone dead. 

Working a little further into the den 
Charlie got hold of one of the lion’s front 
paws, and then by dint of hard scrambling, 
with Silas pulling on his feet and he in 
turn hanging onto the lion’s paws, they 
at last worked out of the hole. 

The skin was a beauty—over eight feet 
long—and now adorns the rangers’ cabin. 
But Tootsie doesn’t think much of the 
exploit and treates it with the quiet dis- 
dain which to his mind it deserves. 


into his ears, and 


passage. 
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GOOSE SHOOTING ON THE MAINE 
COAST 


HUNTING THE BIG BIRDS DOWN EAST TO THE ACCOMPANIMENT OF A HOWLING 
ON-SHORE GALE 


BY L. E. BANKS 


OT every season, mind you, but once 
N say in two or three years, up there 

on the coast of Maine—‘“the rock- 
bound coast”—when the flight of birds ‘s 
on, the wind will start in and blow “Nor’- 
east” for a day or two. This is the kind 
of weather when the majority of gunners 
love to light up the old pipe and sit by 
the big roaring wood fire and listen to 
some old veteran tell how he used to do it, 
with the old muzzle-loader hanging on 
the wall. ‘ 

If you have enough good, red blood in 
your veins to face this pelting, sifting 
snow, take your old gun and tramp over 
across the “crick” to Charles Point, and 
follow the shore up to Manns’ Field. 
Look well up toward the bank, on the 
thatch bed, for if the tide is coming in, 
and there is a duck or a goose this side 
of Crab Island, you will find it some- 
where in the lee of the land, especially on 
the high water. 

The place of which I speak is on Casco 
Ray, about seventeen miles north of Port- 
land, Me., where, I may add, I spent my 
boyhood days. The coast is deeply indent- 
ed here, forming a bay twelve miies wide 
and thirty miles long, shaped something 
like an extended capital U, and containing 
365 islands. The inner shores are low, 
while numberless acres of “flats” which 
are the natural feeding grounds of many 
aquatic birds stretch off until they meet 
the deeper water. These flats are entirely 
covered at high tide, and if we go out to- 
ward the sea the island headlands grow 
more bold and rocky, the outermost, 
against which the ocean rumbles unceas- 
ingly, being low, seaweed-covered ledges, 
a resting place for thousands of gulls who 
fill the air with their discordant cries. 

Only a few years have passed since this 
locality was a great haunt for waterfowl 





of all kinds. Lying as it does in the direct 
line of their migration to the north and 
scuth it needed only such a storm as I 
Lave described to drive them into the more 
sheltered inlets which the bay afforded. 
Many of the common varieties of duck, the 
whistler, shelldrake, bluebill, dipper, coot 
and old squaw, are still to be found, and 
in considerable number, but their better- 
flavored brethren the black duck and Can- 
ada goose, have grown scarce and exceed- 
ingly wary. Many of the older residents 
claim, however, that the geese seem to be 
as plentiful for an occasional season as 
they ever were, but owing to the many 
motor boats and fishing craft which ply 
the waters they are frightened away to a 
more quiet and secluded spot, where they 
may feed and rest unmolested for a few 
hours, or possibly days, until the north- 
ward journey is resumed. 

To me the wild goose is the incarnate 
spirit of the Northland and its unfettered 
freedom. His stentorian honking, as it 
echoes over land and sea, is a sound never 
to be forgotten by the hunter who watches 
their distant flight. In strict obedience to 
the call of Nature, they appear at the first 
breaking up of ice in the spring, winging 
their way to far-off nesting places. How 
often as a boy have I watched flock upon 
flock pass over! Sometimes they would 
be nearly within gun range, and again high 
up, where they would have passed unseen, 
but for the tell-tale voice, plainly heard 
long before and long after passing. 

The way things usually go, I am able 
to get away for a few days shooting down 
at the old place. Several years ago J. D. 
went down with me for a short time, and 
we certainly had the time of our lives, and 
some fine shooting in the bargain. J. D. 
is an upland gunner from Sullivan County, 
N. Y., but let him keep one foot on terra 


























































A DOWN-EAST GUNNING FLOAT—AND J. D. 


firma and he can certainly do the business 
with that old Remington twelve gauge of 
his,—down on the salt water. We talked 
it 911 over on the steamer down from New 
York. Beautifully calm weather it was, 
too. The next day was Sunday, and we 
awoke to find a snowstorm going on,— 
wind at the north, and cold enough to 
crack an iceberg. Finally it moderated a 
little and changed to a sleet, then settled 
to the “Nor’east,” and how she did blow! 
So we laid low and waited for that day I 
am going to tell you about. I felt sure 
that #t would come, for I had seen this 
sort of thing before. Monday came, and it 
was still blowing great guns with every- 
thing white outside. Along in the middle 
of the afternoon I couldn’t seem to stand 
it any longer, so I pulled on my old long 
rubber boots and told J. D. that we would 
take a look down on the east side. J. D. 
hadn't any rubber boots, so I found an old 
pair which happened to be around there. 
Tight they were, too, top and bottom. I 
happen to know because J. D. fell in 
through the ice next day, and his feet and 
legs were all that escaped wetting, at least 
up to his middle. 

After some fussing about we got fixed 
up, and started off down through the or- 
chard. As soon as we struck the shore we 


turned to the left and followed it for 
some distance, until we came to the creck, 
which we crossed, then over another point, 
and we were in the lee of a bunch of 
alders which fringed the opposite bank. 
From here you could look up or down 
the shore in’either direction for a long 
distance, without being exposed to the bit 
ter wind. “Hark! J. D.,” I exclaimed. 
“Thought I heard a goose.” We listened 
intently for some minutes, but could hear 
no sound except the roar of wind through 
the trees, and the beat of waves on the 
shore. Somebody spoke my name just 
then, and turning around I saw old man 
Johnson and Fred, his son, sitting with 
their backs against a large rock which 
overhung the bank. Let me say right 
here that what the old man doesn’t know 
about ducks and geese hasn’t been written 
in books you have read. And, believe me, 
they can shoot a little, too. 

“Did ye hear the geese hollerin’ off 
thar on ther musselbed?” said Fred, after 
1 had introduced him to J. D. The mussel- 
bed to which he referred was a bar of dead 
shell which lay offshore about a mile. 

“Don’t ye hear em?” And even as he 
spoke from over the roaring waste of 
waters came again the faint but unmis- 
takable honk. Made your pulse quicken 














“JUST AS THE BIG BIRDS OPENED THEIR WINGS” 


a bit, too, that tow “Ru Ru Ronk!” “Ru 
Ru Ronk!” 

“We've been waitin’ ’raound nigh on to 
an hour,” said Fred. “Thought mebby 
sump’n would happen ter turn ’em in to- 
wards th’ shore.” 

“T cal’late they’ll hang up aout thar on 
th’ musselbeds naow,” said the old man, 
as he focused his spy-glass in the direc- 
tion from which the sound came; “thought 
perhaps they’d play up in’t th’ lee, here, 
but I reckon they’ll stay there now till th’ 
next tide. This ’ere wind’ll die away and 
it’ll be dead calm in the mornin’ so we kin 
scull to ’em.” 

So saying he began drawing up the 
sculling float which lay on the shore a 
short distance away. This typical Down 
East craft was about twelve feet long, 
and so built that two men were able to lie 
flat in the bottom and scull within shoot- 
ing distance of a flock of birds. 

About one-third of the forward end of 
the “float’”” was decked over, and the bow 
was cut very low. The coaming was quite 
high in this particular case, and the whole 
deck of the craft slanted down to three or 
four inches of the water when occupied. 
The stern board, or transom, was made of 
one piece of oak, to which the planking 
was nailed. The scull hole was on the 


left side of the stern board, just above 
water, thus enabling the man “lying aft” 
to lie on his back and scull with both 
hands. Carefully, noiselessly the float 
would be sculled toward the birds, being so 
low in the water, and so skilfully covered 
with ice or seaweed that the unsuspect- 
ing flock would be very apt to think it a 
floating cake of ice, or drifting sea weed. 
I might add, however, that very few aside 
from the natives ever acquire the strength 
or skill necessary to use this craft very 
successfully. 

With a final twitch at the float which I 
have described it was pulled up out of the 
way of the tide and turned over ready to 
be used on the morrow. Then we turned 
our steps homeward. By bedtime the 
wind had abated considerably, and the 
stars were shining. 

I had hardly struck the bed, so it 
seemed, before the unearthly clatter of 
the alarm clock told me that it was three 
o'clock, and I tumbled out into the dark. 
The old man had it all right enough about 
the weather, for the wind had gone down 
entirely, and it was dead calm, as beauti- 
ful a morning as one could wish, so I 
hustled into my clothes and soon had a fire 
going in the old kitchen stove. By the 
time the coffee had boiled, J. D. appeared, 














THE AUTIHIOR OF THIS SAD WHEEZE 


blinking like an owl, and the hot bacon 
and eggs were soon disposed of. With 
pipes well loaded, we gathered up guns and 
shells, not forgetting the big dinner bucket 
which had been loaded for us, and stole 
quietly from the house across the snow- 
covered fields to the shore. 

Daylight had not yet begun to appear, 
and not a sound was to be heard in any 
direction, except the occasional crowing 
of a rooster in a neighboring barn, and the 
To-Whoo, Who,—Whoo! of a hoot owl in 
the deep woods farther down on the point. 
The dank, salty smell of the mud-flats 
floated in upon our nostrils, like a breath 
of eternal death, as we clenched our hands 
tightly about those old gun barrels and 
hurried on. Turning now to the right, we 
made our way carefully along the shore 
to the place where my own float was kept 
a half mile down. The tide was ebbing 
out, and soon ali would be high and dry, 
so turning her over we dragged her down 
to the water’s edge, and after loading in 
some whistler decoys, proceeded to dress 
her up with ice, making her look as much 
like a drifting cake as possible. This done 
to our satisfaction, we paddled across to a 
small island close by, from which I in- 
tended to take a iook over the bay, and 
endeavor to locate the flock of geese which 
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we had heard the night before. As a 
rule, when a flock is driven into the bay 
for shelter during a storm, they will stay 
in the vicinity for some time without 
moving away very far, even after it has 
become calm, unless something happens 
along to frighten them. So I felt sure 
that these were but a short distance off, 
and intended to scull for them just as soon 
as it became light enough to see. 

Hitching the float here, we made our 
way carefully to the highest point on the 
island. J sat down on the bank and lis- 
tened intently while we waited, expecting 
every minute to hear the sound of oars or 
paddle which would tell us that old man 
Johnson and Fred were about ready to 
start after the same flock. Would daylight 
never come! And how the frost kept bit- 
ing at the thin places in one’s clothes! | 
sat with the glasses to my eyes, trying 
vainly to see through the blurred lenses 
J. D. stamped his feet and beat his arms 
to warm himself. Meanwhile the sky con- 
tinued to redden in the east, and the mus- 
sel beds began to rise seemingly from 
the water, as the receding tide left them 
bare and dry. Straining my eyes in the 
darkness, I anxiously scanned that portion 
of the bay where I felt that our game 
must be. Suddenly, Holy Smoke! there 
they were right on a mussel bed, a half 
mile nearer to us than I had been look- 
ing. Twenty-six of them I counted, great 
shapeless looking objects——big as barns 
they looked in the half light. 

To get into the float was the work of 
a few moments. J. D. got his legs, and 
half of his body up under the ice-covered 
deck forward, while I arranged his head 
high enough for him to see to shoot, pro- 
viding we should succeed in getting near 
enough. Then, after assuring myself that 
both guns were loaded with Ts, I grasped 
the paddle, swung around the point of the 
island, and started toward the big birds. 

The ebbing tide was now so low that 
there was hardly room in which to work 
the paddle, and I knew that if we went 
straight across the flats we would soon be 
aground, so as we approached from under 
the loom of the land I kept working off 
farther to the right into deeper water. We 
had made about half the distance, and the 
sun was just beginning to peep over the 
horizon. Right in front of us, and not 





more than a hundred yards away two 
shelldrake crossed our bow, swimming lei- 
surely from one side. Lying perfectly flat 
on my back, with only a tiny aperture in 
our ice covering through which to look, I 
had not been able to see them before. 
Now another,—a whole flock appear, all 
busily engaged in diving and chasing each 
other around in the water. They hardly 
seem to notice us, as I force the float si- 
lently toward the geese. Any other time 
we would be glad to take a shot at these 
beautifully plumaged birds,—they are fifty 
yards away, now thirty, twenty, and still 
show no signs of alarm. Suddenly their 
necks stretch up and they eye us intently. 
With a roar of many wings the entire flock 
is in the air, a beautiful sight, and spread- 
ing out for a moment they whirl away, 
only to unite and go off to another part 
of the bay. 

Anxiously I looked back toward the 
geese, to see how they were acting under 
this kind of excitement. There they were, 
evidently paying no attention to the hasty 
departure of their neighbors. About half 
their number were walking about on the 
musselbed, and the remainder were in the 
water. I could feel J. D. shaking with 
excitement now, for occasionally one of 
the big fellows would call softly to his 
neighbors. Now their necks stretch up 
and they gaze suspiciously at the strange 
looking ice cake which is approaching 
They are still seventy yards away, and a 
mighty long shot, even for our heavy guns 
Now I begin to crowd the float along with 
all my strength, and whisper to J. D. “Let 
‘em have it, when they open their wings,” 
and I can feel the old paddle bending 
under my efforts to gain that fifteen yards 
before they rise. With a tremendous 
pounding and honking they jump into the 
air. Bang! went J. D.’s old Remington. 
Crash! went both our weapons simultane- 
ously, and I whirled around, trying hard to 
get the old ten gauge ahead of the leader 
of the flock, as they quartered by us. Ah! 
as I pull on the long black neck the old 
gun speaks joyfully, and he crumples up 
and strikes the water fully seventy yards 
away,—and the deed is done. Lying upon 
the water directly in front of us is one 
big fellow, motionless, while mine upon 
the right is trying desperately to get away 
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with a broken wing,—and how he did 
swim. It took five minutes of mighty hard 
paddling before a well-directed shot from 
J. D. put an end to his struggles, and then 
we laid him in the bottom of the boat with 
an exultant yell. The other we found 
stone dead where he fell, and mighty fine 
they looked when we put them side by 
side. Two crafty, keen-eyed old Canadas 
was surely no mean luck for the morning, 
and as it was possible that more birds 
would drop into the bay later on we deter- 
mined to head for a point a mile or more 
distant, and set out the whistler decoys. 

Isn’t it strange that birds always come 
to your blind when yeu least expect them? 
I had hardly finished anchoring the de- 
coys and was about to drag the boat be- 
hind a ledge to conceal her when I heard 
a whistle of wings, accompanied by a 
splashing in the water, and turned around 
just in time to see J. D. striving fran- 
tically to reach his gun, which he had laid 
on the rocks back of the blind. Right in 
front of him rose five or six whistlers who 
had come in to pay us a morning call. 
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sang! Bang! roared out two much be- 
lated shots, but they kept serenely on 
their way. 

“Hey!” I yelled. “Taking a nap up 
there—or aren't you at home to visitors?” 

“Rotten work,” he replied. “Guess I’m 
not up yet, but why in blazes couldn’t 
those blamed ducks wait just a bit.” 

“Come in here and I'll show the next 
ones where I live.” MHastily throwing a 
little more ice and seaweed on the shelter, 
we crouched behind it, vowing vengeance 
on the next duck to come nosing about. 
We didn’t have long to wait, either, for 
over the trees at our back came a beau- 
tiful pair, their white breasts glistening 
in the sunlight. J. D. took the shot, and 
at the double report they both hurtled into 
the water. And so we shot on with vary- 
ing success for two or three hours, some- 
times missing the easy ones; sometimes 
getting the hard ones, until the sun was 
high in the heavens, and the morning flight 
was long past. 

Dinner over (which included a bucket 
of clams which we dug from the soft mud 
and boiled over the fire) we smoked our 
pipes and lay around in the sun, waiting 
for the tide to flow. Hearing some shoot- 
ing farther over on the farther side of 
the point, we walked over and found our 
friends of the day before. It seemed that 
they had discovered a large flock there 
the night before after we had left them, 
and had been waiting about all the fore- 
noon, finally getting a shot and killing 
three. It seemed that this was a red letter 
day for geese, for the old man told us that 


there were nearly a thousand in this 
flock, which had now gone away to 
the head of the bay some twelve miles 
distant. 

But by far the greatest bit of luck that 
day happened just before we were ready 
to go home. The day had waned into late 
afternoon, and Old Sol was getting well 
down in the western sky as we lay in 
the blind speculating as to whether it 
would be any use to stay longer. Hap- 
pening to glance upward I saw two geese 
drop silently down into the water not 
more than 150 yards from where we lay. 
Evidently they had come from the front 
side of the point where the big flock had 
been earlier in the afternoon. We lay in 
the blind and waited breathlessly for the 
next development, while they sat in the 
water and gazed warily about. Then, to 
our astonishment, they began to work 
slowly in toward us, stretching out their 
long necks and feeding. Slowly swim- 
ming, first to the right and then to the left, 
they came nearer and nearer, while we 
hardly dared breathe for fear something 
would frighten them. When within about 
forty yards they headed off upstream and 
I gave J. D. the word to shoot. Rising 
together, we fired just as the big birds 
opened their wings,—and it was all over,— 
all except the shouting. Pleased! Boys, 
that doesn’t express it at all! We gath- 
ered up geese, guns and decoys and made 
our way across the bay and home to sup- 
per. And if our hats were not a tight fit 
that night, believe me, it was no fault of 
ours ! 





THE HUNTING MOON 


BY GEORGE B. STAFF 


The bird dog pointing, muscles tense; 
A thrill of hope in the hunters’ hearts ; 
A sudden whirr from the old rail fence, 


And a flash of wings when the covey starts. 


The sharp reports, and the shots sent true; 
O joyous tang of the frosty fields! 

What pleasure stirs us through and through 
Like the kingly sport that November yields! 
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WATER ” 


A THANKSGIVING DAY DUCK HUNT 


DUCKING UNDER DIFFICULTIES WITH A PICKED-UP BOAT 


BY THEODORE MACKLIN 


[ was a very late fall, and that rest- 
| less hunting fever had captivated us. 

Duck season was in full swing. and 
our boat was lost, at least it had not 
turned up at the freight office. Over 
two months before we had billed it out of 
Ruthven to Jewell. In just two more days 
we were to leave for the lake. To beat 
all, those two days did not bring the boat. 
Our plan for a good Thanksgiving hunt 
was beginning to look rather shady. 

That night found me down at Lee’s. 
Of all the grumbling about careless rail- 
roads and cussed luck we certainly did 
rattle out the worst. For weeks our spare 
time had been spent in the planning of a 


good fall hunt on our favorite lake. Yes, 
one of those rush-grown duck heav- 
ens where the old mallards bend their 


wings and come down, down straight for 
the decoys. I’ve camped up there many 


a fall and shot to my heart’s content. 
The ducks would come in from the North 
in great flocks and circle about over the 
rushes and almost always come within 
gun-talking distance. 

“Cussed durn’d luck anyhow,” growled 
Lee as he pulled his chair up closer to the 
stove. “There’s no use a-trailin’ up to the 
lake without a boat. We'd better stay at 
home than go tenting on the bank of the 
lake and watch the ducks hover about the 
middle.” 

And Lee’s idea was not far from right, 
either. Always before, we had camped 
out for several days and struck one good 
duck day on which to shoot a bag of 
ducks. Lee was almost disgusted, but he 
did hate to miss a good fall hunt alto- 
gether. We wondered about the boat, 
whether it would come or not; but finally 
gave it up as lost; and with the boat we 
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threw up all thought of tenting out. There 
was only one alternative, and that to go 
and try hunting for a day. Then, if a 
boat could be found we might stay a night 
or two at a farmhouse, provided the ducks 
were flying well. 

We were late to bed that night. It 
seemed but a short time when a thunder 
ing buzz at my ear sent me to the middle 
ef the room with a jump. “Lee,” I called, 
“there’s only half an hour till the train 
leaves !” 

And he rubbed his eyes and rolled out 
uito the cold air. We slid into warm 
clothes, and crowded on an extra pair of 
heavy socks, and then laced up big, heavy 
boots. Shells were tumbled into pockets 
and with our guns and my “scarecrow- 
camera,” as Lee called it, we stole down 
stairs and off for the station. A cup of 
coffee and several large sandwiches at the 
lunch counter choked off our appetites 
before the train left. 

I remember faintly dozing off to sleep 
when all of a sudden “Jewell” echoed 
down the car. “Next stop, Jewell.” Then 
Lee and I grabbed up our guns (we did 
not forget the “scarecrow” either and 








INTO THE BLIND” 


got off as the train stopped for the switch. 

“Which lake shall we go to?” asked Lee 
as we scrambled down the steep embank- 
ment. 

“T guess little Goose Lake’s as good as 
any. There’s almost always a boat of 
some kind there.’”” Goose Lake was some 
three hundred acres of rushes and water, 
and in my experience, had been a fine 
little duck pond. 

It was dark and cold as we tramped 
over the hills. A well-worn path led down 
through a big hole in the pasture fence 
and out along the lake shore. All was 
still. Not even the lonely quack of a 
single duck could be heard. Lee and | 
staggered around the edge of the lake, 
hunting in vain for a boat that wasn’t 
there. At last we sat upon the bank to 
wait for dawn to help our disappointed 
eyes. The frosty cold somehow got 
through our clothes to an uncomfortable 
extent. Then from somewhere across the 
road came the cocorico of an ambitious 
100ster. And soon another one pealed 
forth his message of day. A flock of black 
birds or “black teal” as Lee sarcastically 
called them, flew across overhead. In 





. “LEE WAS BUSY WIT 


the east the sky was _ brightening. 
IWhis-s-s-s-s! and we both clutched our 
ceuns as a flock of bluebills whistled over 
us and out onto the lake. 

“Land!” snorted Lee, “let's find a boat 
if we have to make one!” and we both 
started to search the lake shore again. 
We could just make out the dull outline 
of the rushes and could see the trees as 
they loomed up against the brightening 
eastern sky. The old barb fence by the 
road gradually became visible and finally 
we decided there were no boats on Goose 
Lake. 

“T'll bet we can find a boat down at 
Wall Lake,” I said to Lee. “Roudebush 
was up there last week, and as I remem- 
ber he said that old man Anderson had 
hought a fine little boat. The old man’s 
a prince in his way. He'll let us have the 
boat.” 

“Are you sure of that?” asked Lee with 
a doubtful rise in his voice. 

“You’re mighty right, and even if he 
hasn’t we can find some around the shore. 
There are always some lying half hidden 
in the rushes. Let’s be off and get there 
as fast as we can.” 

“Walk two miles and a half to get stung 
again, I suppose,” growled my partner, be- 





H THE DUCK CALL” 


moaning our luck. Just then a_ flock 
whistled over us and we gazed up into 
the dim sky of early morning. “A flock 
of mallards sure enough!” agreed my 
friend, as we crouched down on the bank. 
There we sat, cold and motionless, iong- 
ing for the ducks that were safely feeding 
in some distant lake. And all the memo 
ries of good sport in the past loomed up 
in our minds. There was that happy 
time when “J. B.” Fintell and ourselves 
camped at Mud Lake. Yes, the trip when 
Lee shot a host of mallards and Fintell 
made a killin’ with the crazy sawbills. I 
wished for my old home-made canvas 
canoe that I’d used so much in the fall 
hunts, now but a part of memory’s vision. 
Why, that old canoe would slide around 
through the rushes without a sound. Talk 
about getting hid and waiting for ducks 
to fly over you; that’s not to be compared 
with sliding right up onto the ducks and 
shooting them as they jump up from be- 
hind the rushes. 

“Do you remember the little tin boat 
used on Mud Lake a couple of years ago?” 
I asked of Lee. “Well, last fall J. B. and 
Schult: got it and more than bagged a 
bunch of ducks on this very same lake.” 

Quack! Quack! Whis-s-s-2!! — and 
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a flock of mallards shot down toward the 
opposite side of the lake. 

“This is a swell day for ducks,” blurted 
my partner in great excitement, as he 
jumped to his feet. “Let’s get down to 
Wall Lake and try the old man’s boat. 
We'll never shoot a duck at this rate.” So 
we started for town. 

We beat it down the railroad tracks to 
Jewell and hoofed it down Main street. 
We passed the cemetery and kept on go- 
ing, wondering all the time what kind of 
a time we’d have tramping it back to town 
after dark that night. 

As we entered the barn-yard, old man 
Anderson was crossing toward the barn 
with milk pail in hand. We followed him 
in and he greeted us good mornin’ with a 
rather surprised air. 

“Well, Mr. Anderson,” I says, “we’ve 
been havin’ hard luck. We couldn’t find 
a boat at Goose Lake so we’ve come down 
here. I heard you’d bought a boat and I 
just wondered if we could rent it of you 
for the day.” 

“T guess you must ’a’ heard wrong,” said 
Anderson in an amused tone, “I’ve got no 
boat.” 

From the corner of my eye I could 
see Lee’s downcast look and I could 
almost hear him say “stung again!” 
I guess Anderson had read that same 
disgust on our faces for he soon ex- 
claimed, “Guess maybe you can find some 
old boats along the shore somewheres. 
There’s usually some lying about. Maybe 
the old trapper down on the point’ll let 
you use his boat.” 

So Lee and I started out again. Sure 
enough the tent was out there on the 
point and the trapper’s boat we soon passed 
on our way. I poked my head in between 
the flaps and asked the old man if we 
could use his boat, after stuffing him with 
all our hard luck tale. 

“Yez,” says the old man, “youz kin take 
de boat ef ye bring it back to dee same 
place bay noon time.” 

We grabbed up two poles and struck 
out for the boat on a run. 

“T wonder if it leaks!” exclaimed Lee 
as he poled out into the deep water for a 
trial. And he came back with a happy 
smile on his face. “The boat is still dry,” 
he said, “and what’s more the ice has all 


Field and Stream 


thawed out.” At last we got out onto the 
lake. 

“Not a durn duck,” commented Lee 
after a long silence while we arduously 
poled for a clump of rushes near the cen- 
ter of the lake. And I looked up. 

“There ain’t?” I questioned, just spy- 
ing a flock as they dropped down behind 
seme rushes. “Well, there’s a flock right 
now toward the east, and they’ve lit too.” 

Just then Lee looked back and saw my 
camera case lying in the water at the 
back end of the boat. 


“Ha! ha! the boat don’t leak,” he 
laughed. “Well, just look back of you, 
Ted.” And all excited I jerked up the 


leather case. Fortunately the water had 
not quite soaked through. Bailing out 
the water with an empty shell box was 
indeed a tedious process. But the card- 
board finally softened so we pulled for 
shore. An old tin can served to better 
advantage. 

“Let’s try our luck on the west side of 
the lake,” said Lee. “I think that big 
flock lit over there.” So we went. And 
there were ducks, too. We hid in some 
thick rushes close to a big rat house. 
Flock after flock of great old mallards 
kept coming from the northwest. They 
fiew up the open channel just out of range. 

“The cussed durn’d luck, anyhow, to 
have a trip spoiled like this. No boat, no 
tent, and ducks flyin’ thick,” grumbled my 
vexed partner. We sat and kept diligent 
watch, but all in vain. The ducks were 
wise. Not even mud hens were kind 
enough to fly over us. Suddenly Bang! 
Bang! thundered from Lee’s repeater, and 
a big hen struck the water. 

“Ha! ha! Ted!” laughed Lee as he 
started out for it, “that’s the way I like 
1o see ’em come.” 

“Gosh, if I could have seen them sooner 
I’d have gotten a picture!” I exclaimed. 

And Lee wished again that we had a 
tent. “And oh! if we only had our de- 
coys we'd get a bunch of ducks this trip,” 
he cut loose. All the while great flocks 
of mallards kept following down the cen- 
ter of the channel not two hundred yards 
away. 

“Let me out on the rathouse,” [I in- 
sisted, and so that’s where I was let off 
the boat. “I’ll get a picture of the next 


“LEE MADE AFTER THE DUCK 


flock of mallards that comes down on us 
again, I'll bet you,” I shouted. 

“Shut up, you durn fool,’ I could im- 
agine him saying as he waved me to get 
down. I pulled out the camera and Lee 
was busy with the duck call, and out to 
the northwest another flock was coming. 
I grabbed my camera and got my gun 
ready, too. On they came. Lee was out 
oi sight. I hugged the rat house to keep 
from shaking off it with excitement. 

Bang! went Lee’s gun. Bang! Bang! 
again it went. I snapped the camera 
bulb, and then tried to shoot, but all for 
nothing. Lee had left his blind and when 
I cooled off enough to see him he was 
making it after a duck as fast as he could 
pole. He reached out and picked it up 
and was soon hurrying back. He pulled 
into the blind and shouted to me, “Keep 
your eyes open, there’s a cripple soime- 
where in here close.” 

I could see nothing of it, so I began 
to get my camera ready for another duck 
picture. I pulled out a focusing cloth 
and was making sure for a clear-cut pic- 
ture, when suddenly “You durned fiend! 
Ditch the camera! Look at the ducks 





AS FAST AS HE COULD POLE” 


coming!” burst forth from the blind and 
1 fell flat again. The camera was not 
ready and I didn’t dare to move. I 
couldn’t even reach for my _ gun. 
Quack! quack! quack! quack! went Lee’s 
call. 

Down they came closer and closer to 
the water. Bang! bang! and another 
bang! thundered from the blind and two 
ducks doubled. Lee poled out and picked 
them up from the icy water. 

“Who’s that shouting,” he asked as he 
poled back into his blind. I stood straight 
up and looked about. It was the old trap- 
per in a perfect fit on the bank. He was 
jumping up and down and waving for us 
to come in. We hurried in, too. The old 
man flew into a rage. 

“I tought I tol’ you to kome in bay 
noon, You stay so late I charge you 
fefty cents.” So we paid the old man 
his money and left him alone to cool off 
his wrathy temper. As we climbed the 
bank and took a last glance out over the 
lake, the mallards were still flying down 
the open channel by the hundreds. 

“Good-night — tough luck!” muttered 
Lee as we turned toward town. 











STILL HUNTING THE PARTRIDGE 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE RUFFED GROUSE WHICH 
CONTAINS A FEW HINTS FOR THE STILL HUNTER 


BY O. W. SMITH 


ERE, then, is to the ruffed grouse, 
H the king of upland game birds! [If 

I were to tell what I think of him 
I would exhaust all of the adjectives sup- 
plied by the latest edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary, borrow from the German, 
coin superlatives without number, and 
still feel that I had failed to do my sub- 
ject justice. 

What the black bass is to the fisher- 
man, the ruffed grouse, or partridge, is 
to the hunter. Both are simon-pure 
American. As a black bass is an un- 
known quantity when hooked, so a ruffed 
grouse is when flushed. Who is wise 
enough to say what either will do under 
given conditions? A man, like the writer, 
may grow old studying the partridge, and 
yet add to his store of grouse lore each 
recurring hunting season. Be it said, 
the wise still-hunter studies the bird from 
nesting season until the painted leaves 
assert that the time has arrived to take to 
the woods with gun and game bag. As 
was said a moment ago, no one knows 
just what a grouse may do under given 
conditions, but every old hunter knows 
what the bird should do; the fact that 
he sometimes fails to do it introduces an 
element of uncertainty which places 
grouse hunting in a class by itself, makes 
it the most fascinating of all hunting. 
There is a whole lot of knowledge, or the 
accumulated instinct of many generations, 
packed away in the small head of a ruffed 
grouse. Many a time has some wise old 
cock grouse outwitted me, and, though 
chagrined, I have taken off my hat out of 
respect to his resourcefulness. 

While I am a still-hunter by choice, I 
also upon occasion hunt with dogs, and 
have no quarrel with those who prefer 
the latter sport. I know full well that the 
sportsman who hunts with dogs will kill 


two birds to my one, and more, for the 
trained eye and stored mind of a man can 
in no wise match the sensitive nose and 
ready instinct of the experienced pointer 
or setter. Nevertheless, when I have 
gone into the woods alone and unaided, 
and have secured a brace of birds, I feel 
that I have accomplished a feat of whici 
I have every reason to be proud. Then, 
too, it is not the mere killing of the bird 
that makes the sport so attractive, for 
one returns at night satisfied even if no 
grouse fall before his gun; it is the min- 
istry of the woods, the soothe of the silent 
places that is worth while after all. 

Every partridge hunter has, no doubt, 
noticed that even in a thickly settled 
country a lusty, old cock grouse will usu- 
ally be found feeding close to the edge 
of a wood lot, where the trees are few 
and far between and the underbrush scat- 
tering. Always a good place for a shot, 
but the presence of the bird is such a sur- 
prise, the explosion of wings so discon- 
certing, the whirling, twisting body so 
confusing, that the partridge is “hull 
down” in the distance before the hunter 
thinks of his gun. It is well to be alone 
at such times. Again and again I have 
found single birds, with now and then a 
pair, in briar-grown pastures and wooded 
hillsides, far removed from any timber. 
Upon entering a wood, especially if crawi- 
ing under a wire fence, one is pretty sure 
to flush a bird when in such a position that 
getting the shotgun to the shoulder is an 
utter impossibility. Fact number one for 
the still hunter to remember is, that the 
edges of thickets or wood lots are to be 
examined first of all. One can advan- 
tageously tramp around a small wood lot, 
keeping about four rods back in the tim- 
ber; it is a pretty sure bet that if you 
do not find the birds near the edge, you 
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will not find them farther in, unless they 
have been frightened. 

Of course such shooting is “snap” 
shooting, for while now and then you will 
discover a bird perched upon the limb of 
a tree, statuesque and as immovable as a 
part of the tree itself, more often the 
first intimation you have of the presence 
of game will be a rush of brown leaves 
and a sudden explosion of as brown 
feathers. There is not time to think; the 
act must be as instantaneous as the up- 
leap of the bird. Apparently the conten- 
tion of the physiologist that the brain tel- 
egraphs to the hand what to do is dis- 
proved, for he who waits to think about 
the matter will never jump and kill ruffed 
grouse in leafy woods. I mean simply 
this—mind, eye and hand must act in 
unison. There must be no confusion, no 
false aims, no computings of distance, an- 
gles, speed, etc., though all play an impor- 
tant part in the results. As faint heart 
never won fair lady, so slow aim never 
heard the satisfying “thud’ of a crumpled 
grouse striking the earth. 

The grouse is a lover of brushy hill- 
sides and moist valleys; a maple wood is 
seldom good hunting ground save after 
snow has fallen. Then it is “tree hunt- 
ing,’ which does not appeal to the user 
of the shotgun, though to the lover of the 
.22 rifle it is a different proposition. When 
there is a good crop of beechnuts, hunt- 
ing where those trees are numerous is 
productive of results early in the morn- 
ing and again from four o’clock to dark. 
Once and again I secured a double un- 
der those conditions last fall. Twice two 
birds flushed left and right, rising from 
the ground beneath beech trees, and in 
response to the sharp command of the 
little Ithaca crumpled in mid-flight to 
struggle a moment amid the dead leaves. 

Those were great moments, the mem- 
ory of which causes my heart to swell 
with pride even now. One soon learns 
the habits of birds in any given locality, 
how they come to certain beech trees to 
feed at certain hours; possessed of that 
knowledge, the hunter has only to aim 
true and the birds will find their way into 
his pockets. “Only to aim true”—ah, 
there’s the rub! A _ straightaway shot 
would be easy were it not for the twisting 





“THE GROUSE IS A LOVER OF THE ANCIENT 
WOOD ROAD” 


flight of the rapidly moving bird and the 
perverse way it has of getting a tree be- 
tween the gunner and its own precious 
body. But it is the quartering shots most 
of us miss, missing because we do not 
lead the bird enough, a common mistake 
when one has to do with large birds— 
they fly faster than the hunter thinks. 


Lead ruffed grouse well. If you think 
you are leading enough, but constant 


misses are your portion, swing a foot or 
eighteen inches further in advance and 
note the result. 

Creek bottoms, especially early in the 
season, are good places in which to look 
for ruffed grouse. Ordinarily if the hunter 
follows the windings of a stream, now 
and again he will flush feeding birds, 
and, unless they have been much fired 
upon, they will not fly far. The best plan 
for the still hunter to act upon is to se- 
lect a single bird and follow it until he 
gets a shot or it escapes him altogether. 
I have flushed the same bird half a dozen 
times before getting a shot, and of course 











“GOOD SPORT FOR THE LADY, TOO” 


often I have failed to sight the game at 
all, for when the leaves are thick all the 
satisfaction one will get is to hear the 
flushed bird hurtle away through the trees. 
At the best, a glimpse of a brown meteor 
is all that the hunter need dare hope for. 
He must shoot and think about it after- 
ward. 

But of all the places in which grouse 
are wont to be found, the moist hillsides 
where wild grapes purple in the fall sun- 
shine afford the best shooting. Quickly 
the birds locate every wildwood vineyard, 
taking heavy toll of the luscious fruit 
early and late. Wise is the still hunter 
who approaches the tangle of vines with 
great caution, ready to throw his gun to 
shoulder at the first intimation of a bird. 
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I have seen no less than half a dozen 
birds rise from a single vine when grapes 
were plenty. Usually one can find a spot 
so that he can get the birds against the 
sky for an instant, and an instant is long 
enough for the practiced wing shot. For- 
tunately the birds seldom all flush at once; 
by ones and twos they rise into the air, 
some to the left, some to the right, others 
straight away. Locate a grapevine, learn 
the best direction from which to ap- 
proach, then visit it morning and even- 
ing, and if you have any skill whatever 
you should return with swelling game 
pockets. I might tell you of several bags 
I have made under such conditions, but 
for fear you would think me guilty of 
boasting I forbear. But remember, wild 
grapes spell partridges. 

The ruffed grouse is a lover of the an- 
cient, unused wood-road, which he seeks 
in order to “dust himself,” perhaps to 
get an unobstructed view of the clear sky. 
I never could satisfy my own mind just 
why the hunter who steals along those 
ancient trails is sure of shooting, but such 
is the fact. I am positive that if a hunter 
were to walk up and down an old logging 
10ad, say for a distance of one mile, go 
nowhere else for a single day, he would 
secure a handsome bag of birds. Of 
course I speak of a country where birds 
are to be found. Let me say that the 
kunter should walk slowly and quietly, 
with every sense alert. Why, I have seen 
birds step out into the road, as though in 
doubt as to the character of the intruder 
and examine him with all the sangfroid 
imaginable; but let the hunter so much as 
move and the bird will be away on pound- 
ing wing. Which leads me to note an- 
other peculiar trait of this king among 
game birds. When the hunter has flushed 
a bird and followed it to the spot where 
he thinks it returned to earth, if he can- 
not find it let him sit down and compose 
his soul with what patience he may and 
it 1s dollars to doughnuts that the bright- 
eyed rascal will come out of concealment 
and walk right up to him. I have tried it 
again and again, and it has always worked 
when I have had sufficient patience and 
did not move, Ofttimes, when stopping 
to rest upon some stump or log, net know- 
ing that there were any grouse about, 
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birds have walked out of the nearby 
brush. Curiosity plays a large part in the 
make-up of a ruffed grouse. 

After having flushed a bird two or 
three times, the hunter should examine 
the trees in the immediate vicinity of the 
spot where he marked down the bird. 
And here is the wonder of the ruffed 
grouse. A bird may perch upon the 
branch of a tree only a few feet above 
the head of the hunter, in plain view of 
him, yet be invisible. The attitude of the 
bird, that of a dead limb, the blending of 
its colors with the fall foliage, all con- 
spire to render the visible bird invisible. 
Again and again have I found myself 
looking directly at a bird and yet unable 
to see it, though when discovered I was 
equally unable to see anything but the 
bird. A few falls ago I was hunting 
along the edge of a swamp, not in the 
swamp, but just at its edge, always a good 
place for birds, and had succeeded in 
flushing a pair which I marked down, as 
I thought, just beyond a large spruce 
some quarter of a mile away. Running 
at first in the direction of the tree—hurry 
as fast as you can when you first start—I 
soon slowed down to a walk, expecting 
the birds to flush. But not a feather 
stirred. I reached the tree, circled it, 
walked out and back in all directions, ex- 
amining not only every foot of the ground 
but neighboring trees with greatest care. 
Nonplussed for the moment but in nowise 
discouraged, I sat down to await some 
movement from the birds. Perhaps I had 
rested five minutes, all the time searching 
the trees within range of my vision, when 
suddenly I saw the birds, both of them, 
calmly sitting close together on the very 
spruce I had used as a base. Why did I 
not discover them at once? Why had 
they not flushed? Answer who can. 

In this connection let me say that I 
have, when hunting with my .22, fired at 
a crooked stick thinking it a bird; upon 
the other hand, more than once have I let 
a bird escape, thinking it a crooked stick. 
Verily the still hunter who would suc- 
cessfully stalk the ruffed grouse must 
have all his wits about him. 

A wounded bird is a vexation unto the 
soul of the still hunter; ordinarily it will 
not flush, perhaps cannot, so sneaks away 
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into some hole to die. I seldom give up a 
wounded bird, but poke into hollow logs, 
investigate all holes under stumps, and 
scrape the banked-up leaves away from 
sides of logs and trees. A wounded bird 
will hide and because of its protective col- 
oring is wofully hard to find. Years ago 
I knocked down a bird; I saw it fall by a 
large log, but search as I would, find it I 
could not. Then I sat down upon the log 
to think the matter out and curse my luck. 
Suddenly from the inside of the log came 
the muffled sound of beating wings. It 
was the death struggles of the bird which 
had crawled into the log to die. Here let 
me say that, while I would rather hunt 
without a dog, with one the chances are 
better for finding a wounded bird. Even 
then many a wounded bird escapes. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


SOLITUDE AND STORM 


ENTERS awakened from sleep, and 

V his ears rang with innumerable 

melodies from full-throated mock- 
ing-birds, and his eyes opened wide upon 
the glorious golden shaft of sunlight shin- 
ing through the great stone bridge. The 
circle of cliffs surrounding Surprise Val- 
ley lay shrouded in morning mist, a dim 
blue low down along the terraces, a 
creamy, moving cloud along the ramparts. 
The oak forest in the center was a plumed 
and tufted oval of gold. 

He saw Bess under the spruces. Upon 
her complete recovery of strength she al- 
ways rose with the dawn. At the moment 
she was feeding the quail she had tamed. 
And she had begun to tame the mocking- 
birds. They fluttered among the branches 
overhead, and some left off their songs 
to flit down and shyly hop near the twit- 
tering quail. Little gray and white rab- 
bits crouched in the grass, now nibbling 
now laying long ears flat and watching 
the dogs. 


Venters’ swift glance took in the 
brightening valley and Bess and her pets 
and Ring and Whitie. It swept over all, 
to return again and rest upon the girl. 
She had changed. To the dark trousers 
and blouse she had added moccasins of 
her own make, but she no longer resem- 
bled a boy. No eye could have failed to 
mark the rounded contours of a woman. 
The change had been to grace and beauty. 
A glint of warm gold gleamed from her 
hair and a tint of red shone in the clear 
dark brown of cheeks. The haunting 
sweetness of her lips and eyes, that 
earlier had been illusive, a promise, had 
become a living fact. She fitted harmo- 
niously into that wonderful setting; she 
was like Surprise Valley—wild and beau- 
tiful. 

Venters leaped out of his cave to begin 
the day. 

He had postponed his journey to Cot- 
tonwoods until after the passing of the 
summer rains. The rains were due soon. 
3ut until their arrival and the necessity 
for his trip to the village, he sequestered 
in a far corner of mind all thought of 





peril, of his past life, and almost that of 
the present. It was enough to live. He 
did not want to know what lay hidden in 
the dim and distant future. Surprise 
Valley had enchanted him. In this home 
of the cliff-dwellers there was peace and 
quiet and solitude, and another thing, 
wondrous as the golden morning shaft of 
sunlight, that he dared not ponder over 
long enough to understand. 

The solitude he had hated when alone 
he had now come to love. He was 
assimilating something from this val- 
ley of gleams and shadows. From 
this strange girl he was assimilating 
more. 

The day at hand resembled many days 
gone before. As Venters had no tools 
with which to build or to till the terraces, 
he remained idle. Beyond the cooking 
of the simple fare there were no tasks. 
And as there were no tasks, there was no 
system. He and Bess began one thing 
to leave it, to bégin another, to leave that; 
and then do nothing but lie under the 
spruces and watch the great cloud-sails 
majestically move along the ramparts and 
dream and dream. The valley was a 
golden, sunlit world. It was silent. The 
sighing wind, and the twittering quail, 
and the singing birds, even the rare and 
seldom-occurring hollow crack of a slid- 
ing weathered stone, only thickened and 
deepened that insulated silence. 

Venters and Bess had vagrant minds. 

“Bess, did I tell you about my horse 
Wrangle?” inquired Venters. 

“A hundred times,” she replied. 

“Oh—have I? I’d forgotten. I want 
you to see him. He'll carry us both.” 

“T’d like to ride him. Can he run?” 

“Run? He’s a demon. Swiftest horse 
on the sage! I hope he'll stay in that 
cafion.” 

“He'll stay.” 

They left camp to wander along the 
terraces, into the aspen ravines, under 
the gleaming walls. Ring and Whitie 
wandered in the fore, often turning, often 
trotting back, open-mouthed and solemn- 
eyed and happy. Venters lifted his gaze 
to the grand archway over the entrance 
to the valley, and Bess lifted hers to fol- 
low his, and both were silent. Sometimes 
the bridge held their attention for a long 
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time. To-day a soaring eagle attracted 
them. 

“How he sails!’ exclaimed Bess. “I 
wonder where his mate is?” 

“She’s at the nest. It’s on the bridge 
ir. a crack near the top. I see her often. 
She’s almost white.” 

They wandered on, down the terrace, 
into the shady, sun-flecked forest. A 
brown bird fluttered, crying, from a bush. 
Bess peeped into the leaves. 

“Look! a nest and four little birds. 
They’re not afraid of us. See how they 
open their mouths. They’re hungry.” 

Rabbits rustled the dead brush and pat- 
tered away. The forest was full of a 
drowsy hum of insects. Little darts of 
purple, that were running quail, crossed 
the glades. And a plaintive, sweet peep- 
ing came from the coverts. Bess’s soft 
step disturbed a sleeping lizard that scam- 
pered away over the leaves. She gave 
chase and caught it, a slim creature of 
nomeless color, but of exquisite beauty. 

“Jewel eyes,” she said. “It’s like a rab- 
bit—afraid. We won't eat you. There— 
go.” 

Murmuring water drew their steps 
down into a shallow, shaded ravine, where 
a brown brook brawled softly over mossy 
stones, Multitudes of strange gray frogs, 
with white spots and black eyes, lined the 
rocky bank and leaped only at close ap- 
proach, Then Venters’ eye descried a 
very thin, very long green snake coiled 
round a sapling. They drew closer and 
closer until they could have touched it. 
The snake had no fear and watched them 
with scintillating eyes. 

“It’s pretty,” said Bess. “How tame! 
I thought snakes always ran.” 

“No. Even the rabbits didn’t run here 
till the dogs chased them.” 

On and on they wandered to the wild 
jumble of massed and broken fragments 
of cliff at the west end of the valley. 
The roar of the disappearing stream 
dinned in their ears. Into this maze of 
rocks they threaded a tortuous way, 
climbing, descending, halting to gather 
wild plums and great lavender lilies, and 
going on at the will of fancy. Idle and 
keen perceptions guided them equally. 

“Oh, let us climb there!” cried Bess, 
pointing upward to a small space of ter- 
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race left green and shady between huge 
abutments of broken cliff. And _ they 
climbed to the nook and rested and looked 
out across the valley to the curling col- 
umn of blue smoke from their campfire. 
But the cool shade and the rich grass and 
the fine view were not what they had 
climbed for. They could not have told, 
although whatever had drawn them was 
all-satisfying. Light, sure-footed as a 
mountain goat, Bess pattered down at 
Venters’ heels, and they went on calling 
the dogs, eyes dreamy and wide, listening 
to the wind and the bees and the crickets 
and the birds. 

Part of the time Ring and Whitie led 
the way, then Venters, then Bess, and 
the direction was not an object. They 
left the sun-streaked shade of the oaks, 
brushed the long grass of the meadows, 
entered the green and fragrant swaying 
willows, to stop, at length, under the huge 
old cottonwoods, where the beavers were 
busy. 

Here they rested and watched. A dam 
of brush and logs and mud and stones 
backed the stream into a little lake. The 
round, rough beaver houses projected 
from the water. Like the rabbits the 
beaver had become shy. Gradually, how- 
ever, as Venters and Bess knelt low, hold- 
ing the dogs, the beaver emerged to swim 
with logs and gnaw at cottonwoods and 
pat mud walls with their paddle-like tails, 
and, glossy and shiny in the sun, to go on 
with their strange, persistent industry. 
They were the builders. The lake was 
a mud hole and the immediate environ- 
ment a scarred and dead region, but it 
was a wonderful home of wonderful ani- 
mals. 

“Look at that one—he puddles in the 
mud,” said Bess. ‘And there, see him 
dive! Hear them gnawing! I'd think 
they’d break their teeth. How’s it they 
can stay out of the water and under the 
water ?” 

And she laughed. 

Then Venters and Bess wandered far- 
ther and, perhaps not all unconsciously 
this time, wended their slow steps to the 
cave of the cliff-dwellers, where she liked 
best to go. 

The tangled thicket and the long slant 
of dust and little chips of weathered rock, 





and the steep bench of stone, and the 
worn steps,—all were arduous work for 
Bess in the climbing. But she gained the 
shelf, gasping, hot of cheek, glad of eye, 
with her hand in Venters’. Here they 
rested. The beautiful valley glittered be- 
low with its millions of wind-turned 
leaves bright-faced in the sun, and the 
mighty bridge towered heavenward, 
crowned with blue sky. Bess, however, 
never rested for long. Soon she was ex- 
ploring, and Venters followed; she 
dragged forth from corners and shelves 
a multitude of crudely fashioned and 
painted pieces of pottery, and he carried 
them. They peeped down into the dark 
holes of the kivas, and Bess gleefully 
dropped a stone, and waited for the long- 
coming hollow sound to rise. They 
peeped into the little globular houses, like 
mud-wasp nests, and wondered if these 
had been store places for grain or 
baby cribs, or what; and they crawled 
into the larger houses and laughed when 
they bumped their heads on the low roofs, 
and they dug in the dust of the floors. 
And they brought from dust and dark- 
ness armloads of treasures, which they 
carried to the light. Flints and stones and 
strange curved sticks and pottery they 
found, and twisted grass rope that crum- 
bled in their hands, and bits of whitish 
stone which crushed to powder at a touch 
and seemed to vanish in the air. 

“That white stuff was bone,” said Ven- 
ters, slowly. “Bones of a cliff-dweller!” 

“No!” exclaimed Bess. 

“Here’s another piece. Look! 

Whew! Dry, powdery smoke! That's 
bone.” 

Then it was that Venters’ primitive, 
childlike mood, like a savage’s seeing yet 
unthinking, gave way to the encroach- 
ment of civilized thought. The world 
had not been made for a single day’s play 
or fancy or idle watching. The world 
was old. Nowhere could be gotten a bet- 
ter idea of its age than in this gigantic, 
silent tomb, The gray ashes in Venters’ 
hand had once been bone of a human 
being like himself. The pale gloom of 
the cave had shadowed people long ago. 
He saw that Bess had received the same 
shock,—could not in moment such as this 
escape her feeling, living destiny. 
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“Bern, people have lived here,” she 
said, with wide, thoughtful eyes. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“How long ago?” 

“A thousand years and more.” 

“What were they?” 

“Cliff-dwellers. Men who had enemies 
and made their homes high out of reach.” 

“They had to fight?” 

“Yes.” 

‘They fought for—what?” 

“For life. For their homes, food, chil- 
dren, parents—for their women!” 

“Has the world changed any in a thou- 
sand years?” 

“I don’t know—perhaps very little.” 

“Have men?” 

“I hope so—I think so.” 

“Things crowd into my mind,” she went 
on, and the wistful light in her eyes told 
Venters the truth of her thoughts. “I’ve 
ridden the border of Utah. I’ve seen peo- 
ple—know how they live—but they must 
be few of all‘who are living. I had my 
books and I studied them. But all that 
doesn’t help me any more. I want to go 
out into the big world and see it. Yet I 
want to stay here more. What’s to be- 
come of us? Are we cliff-dwellers? 
We’re alone here. I’m happy when I don’t 
think, These—these bones that fly into 
dust—they make me sick and a little 
afraid. Did the people who lived here 
once have the same feelings as we have? 
What was the good of their living at all? 
They’re gone! What’s the meaning of it 
ali—of us?” 

“Bess, you ask more than I can tell. 
It’s beyond nie. Only there was laughter 
here once—and now there’s silence. There 
was life—and now there’s death. Men 
cut these little steps, made these arrow 
heads and mealing stones, plaited the 
ropes we found, and left their bones to 
crumble in our fingers. As far as time 
is concerned, it might all have been yes- 
terday. We're here to-day. Maybe we’re 
higher in the scale of human beings—in 
intelligence. But who knows? We can’t 
be any higher in the things for which life 
is lived at all.” 

“What are they?” 

“Why—I suppose relationship, friend- 
ship—love.” 

“Love !” 
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“Yes. Love of man for woman—love 
of woman for man. That’s the nature— 
the meaning—the best of life itself.” 

She said no more. Wistfulness of 
glance deepened into sadness. 

“Come, let us go,” said Venters. 

Action brightened her. Beside him, 
holding his hand, she slipped down the 
shelf, ran down the long, steep slant of 
sliding stones, out of the cloud of dust, 
and likewise out of the pale gloom. 

“We beat the slide,” she cried. 

The miniature avalanche cracked and 
roared and rattled itself into an inert 
mass at the base of the incline. Yellow 
dust like the gloom of the cave, but not 
so changeless, drifted away on the wind; 
the roar clapped in echo from the cliff— 
returned—went back, and came again to 
the hollowness. Down on the 
sunny terrace there was a different at- 
mosphere. Ring and Whitie leaped 
around Bess. Once more she was smiling, 
gay and thoughtless, with the dream-mood 
in the shadow of her eyes. 

“Bess, I haven’t seen that since last 
summer. Look,” said Venters, pointing 
to the scalloped edge of rolling purple 
clouds that peepéd over the western wall. 
“We're in for a storm.” 


“Oh, I hope not. I’m afraid of 
storms.” 
“Are you? Why?” 


“Have you ever been down in one of 
these walled-up pockets in a bad storm?” 

“No, now I think of it, I haven’t.” 

“Well, it’s terrible. Every summer I 
get scared to death and hide somewhere 
in the dark. Storms up on the sage are 
bad, but nothing to what they are down 
here in the cafions. And in this little 
valley—why, echoes can rap back and 
forth so quick they'll split our ears.” 

“We're perfectly safe here, Bess.” 

“I know. But that hasn’t anything to 
do with it. The truth is—I’m afraid of 
lightning and thunder, and thunderclaps 
hurt my head. If we have a bad storm— 
will you stay close by me?” 

“Yes.” 

When they got back to camp the after- 
noon was closing and it was exceedingly 
sultry. Not a breath of air stirred the 
aspen leaves, and when these did not 
quiver the air was indeed still. The dark 
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purple clouds moved almost imperceptibly 
out of the west. 

“What have we for supper?’’ asked 
Bess. 

“Rabbit.” 

“Bern—can’t you think of another new 
way to cook a rabbit?’ went on Bess, with 
earnestness. 

“What do you think I am—a magi- 
cian?” retorted Venters. 

“IT wouldn’t dare tell you. But, Bern, 
do you want me to turn into a rabbit?” 

There was a dark-blue merry flashing 
of eyes and a parting of lips—then she 
laughed. In that moment she was naive 
and wholesome. 

“Rabbit seems to agree with you,” re- 
plied Venters. ‘You are well and strong 
and growing very pretty.” 

Anything in the nature of compliment 
he had never before said to her, and just 
now he responded to a sudden curiosity 
to see its effect. Bess started as if she 
had not heard aright, slowly blushed, and 
completely lost her poise in happy con- 
fusion. 

“T’d better go right away,” he contin- 
ued, “and fetch supplies from Cotton- 
woods.” 

A startlingly swift change in the nature 
of her agitation made him reproach him- 
self for his abruptness. 

“No—no—don’t go!” she said. “I 
didn’t mean—that about the rabbit. I—I 
was only trying to be—funny. Don't 
leave me all alone?” 

“Bess, I must go some time.” 

“Wait, then. Wait till after the 
storms.” 

The purple cloud-bank darkened the 
lower edge of the setting sun, crept up 
and up, obscuring its fiery red heart, and 
finally passed over the last ruddy crescent 
oi its upper rim. 

The intense dead silence awakened to a 
long, low, rumbling roll of thunder. 

“Oh!” cried Bess, nervously. 

“We've had big, black clouds before this 
without rain,” said Venters. “But there’s 
no doubt about that thunder. The storms 
are coming. I’m glad. Every rider on 
the sage will hear that thunder with glad 
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ears,’ 
Venters and Bess finished their simple 
meal and the few tasks around the camp, 


then faced the open terraces, the valley 
and the west to watch and await the ap- 
proaching storm. 

It required keen vision to see any move- 
ment whatever in the purple clouds. By 
infinitesimal degrees the dark cloud-line 
merged upward into the golden red haze 
of the afterglow of sunset. A shadow 
lengthened from under the western wall 
across the valley. As straight and rigid 
as steel rose the delicate, spear-pointed 
silver spruces; the aspen leaves, by nature 
pendent and quivering, hung limp and 
heavy; no slender, leaning blade of grass 
moved. A gentle plashing of water came 
from the ravine. Then again from out 
of the west sounded the low, dull and 
rumbling roll of thunder. 

A wave, a ripple of light, a trembling 
and turning of the aspen leaves, like the 
approach of a breeze on the water, crossed 
the valley from the west, and the lull, and 
ihe deadly stillness, and the sultry air, 
passed away on a cool wind. 

The night bird of the canen, with his 
clear and melancholy notes, announced the 
twilight. And from all along the cliffs rose 
the faint murmur and moan and mourn 
of the wind singing in the caves. The 
bank of clouds now swept hugely out of 
the western sky. Its front was purple 
and black with gray between, a bulging, 
mushrooming, vast thing instinct with 
storm. It had a dark, angry, threatening 
aspect, as if all the power of the winds 
were pushing and piling behind it rolled 
ponderously across the sky. A red flare 
burned out instantaneously, flashed from 
west to east, and died. Then from the 
deepest black of the purple cloud burst 
a boom. It was like the bowling of a huge 
boulder along the crags and ramparts, 
and seemed to roll on and fall into the 
valley, to bound and bang and boom from 
cliff to cliff. 

“Oh!” cried Bess, with her hands over 
her ears. “What did I tell you?” 

“Why, Bess, be reasonable,” said Ven- 
ters. 

“I’m a coward.” 

“Not quite that, I hope. It’s strange 
you're airaid. I love a storm.” 

“I tell you a storm down in these cafions 
is an awful thing. I know Oldring hated 
storms. His men were afraid of them. 








There was one who went deaf in a bad 
storm and never could hear again.” 

“Maybe I’ve lots to learn, Bess. I'll lose 
my guess if this storm isn’t bad enough, 
We're going to have heavy wind first— 
then lightning and thunder, then the rain. 
Let’s stay out as long as we can.” 

The tips of the cottonwoods and the 
oaks waved to the east, and the rings of 
aspens along the terraces twinkled their 
myriads of bright faces in fleet and glanc- 
ing gleam. A low roar rose from the 
leaves of the forest and the spruces 
swished in the rising wind. It came in 
gusts, with light breezes between. As it 
increased in strength the lulls shortened 
in length till there was a strong and 
steady blow all the time, and violent puffs 
at intervals, and sudden, whirling cur- 
rents. The clouds spread over the valley, 
rolling swiftly and low, and twilight faded 
into a sweeping darkness. Then the sing- 
ing of the wind in the caves drowned the 
swift roar of' rustling leaves; then the 
song swelled to a mourning, moaning 
wail; then with the gathering power of 
the wind the wail changed to a shriek. 
Steadily the wind strengthened and con- 
stantly the strange sound changed. 

The last bit of blue sky yielded to the 
onsweep of clouds. Like angry surf the 
pale gleams of gray amid the purple of 
that scudding front swept beyond the 
eastern rampart of the valley. The purple 
deepened to black. Broad sheets of light- 
ning flared over the western wall. There 
were not yet any ropes or zig-zag streaks 
darting down through the gathering dark- 
ness. The storm center was still beyond 
Surprise Valley. 

“Listen ! listen!” cried Bess, 
with her lips close to Venters’ ear. “You'll 
hear Oldring’s knell!” 

“What's that?” 

“Oldring’s knell. When the wind blows 
a gale in the caves it makes what the rus- 
tlers call Oldring’s knell. They believe it 
bodes his death. I think he believed so, 
too. It’s not like any sound on earth. 

It’s beginning. Listen!” 

The gale swooped down with a hollow, 
unearthly howl. It yelled and pealed and 
shrilled and shrieked. It was made up of 
a thousand piercing cries. It was a rising 
and a moving sound. Beginning at the 
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western break of the valley, it rushed 
along each gigantic cliff, whistling into 
the caves and cracks, to mount in power, 
to bellow a blast through the great stone 
bridge. Gone—as into an engulfing roar 
of surging waters—it seemed to shoot 
back, and begin all over again. 

It was only wind, thought Venters. 
Here sped and shrieked the sculptor that 
carved out the wonderful caves in the 
cliffs. It was only a gale, but as Venters 
listened, as his ears became accustomed 
to the fury and strife, out of it all or 
through it or above it pealed low and per- 
fectly clear and persistently uniform a 
strange sound that had no counterpart in 
all the sounds of the elements. It was not 
of earth or of life. It was the grief and 
agony of the gale. A knell of all upon 
which it blew! 

Black night enfolded the valley. Ven- 
ters could not see his companion, and 
knew of her presence only through the 
tightening hold of her hand on his arm. 
He felt the dogs huddle closer to him. 
Suddenly the dense black vault overhead 
split asunder to a blue-white, dazzling 
streak of lightning. The whole valley lay 
vividly clear and'luminously bright in his 
sight. Upreared, vast and magnificent, the 
stone bridge glimmered like some grand 
god of storm in the lightnings fire. Then 
all flashed black again—blacker than pitch 
—a thick, impenetrable, coal blackness. 
And there came a ripping, crashing report. 
Instantly an echo resounded with clap- 
ping crash. The initial report was noth- 
ing to the echo. It was a terrible, living, 
reverberating, detonating crash. The wall 
threw the sound across, and could have 
made no greater roar if it had slipped in 
avalanche. From cliff to cliff the echo 
went in crashing retort and banged in 
lessening power, and boomed in thinner 
volume, and clapped weaker and weaker 
till a final clap could not reach across to 
waiting cliff. 

In the pitchy darkness Venters led Bess 
and, groping his way by feel of hand, 
found the entrance to her cave and lifted 
her up. On the instant a blinding flash 
of lightning illumined the cave and all 
about him. He saw Bess’s face white now 
with dark, frightened eyes. He saw the 
dogs leap up, and he followed suit. The 
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golden glare vanished—all was black— 
then came the splitting crack and the in- 
fernal din of echoes. 

Bess shrank closer to him and closer, 
found his hands and pressed them tightly 
over her ears, and dropped her face upon 
his shoulder, and hid her eyes. 

Then the storm burst with a succession 
oi ropes and streaks and shafts of light- 
ning, playing continuously, filling the val- 
ley with a broken radiance, and the crack- 
ing shots followed each other swiftly till 
the echoes blended in one fearful, deafen- 
ing crash. 

Venters looked out upon the beautiful 
valley—beautiful now as never before— 
mystic in its transparent, luminous gloom 
—weird in the quivering, golden haze of 
lightning. The dark spruces were tipped 
with glimmering lights; the aspens bent 
low in the winds; as waves in a tempest at 
sea, the forest of oaks tossed wildly and 
shone with gleams of fire. Across the val- 
ley the huge cavern of the cliff-dwellers 
yawned in the glare, every little black 
window as clear as at noonday; but the 
night and the storm added to their tragedy. 
Flung arching to the black clouds, the 
great stone bridge seemed to bear the 
brunt of the storm. It caught the full 
fury of the rushing wind. It lifted its 
noble crown to meet the lightnings. Ven- 
ters thought of the eagles and their lofty 
nest in a niche under the arch. A driving 
pall of rain, black as the clouds, came 
sweeping on to obscure the bridge, and 
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the gleaming walls, and the shining valley. 
The lightning played incessantly, streak- 
ing down through opaque darkness of 
rain. The roar of the wind, with its 
strange knell, and the recrashing echoes 
mingled with the roar of the flooding rain 
—and all seemingly were deadened and 
drowned in a world of sound. 

In the dimming, pale light Venters 
looked down upon the girl. She had sunk 
into his arms, upon his breast, burying 
her face. She clung to him. He felt the 
softness of her, and the warmth, and the 
quick heave of her breast. He saw the 
dark, slender, graceful outline of her 
form. A woman lay in his arms. And 
he held her closer. He who had been 
alone in the sad, silent watches of the 
night was not now and never must be 
again alone. He who had yearned for the 
touch of a hand felt the long tremble and 
the heart-beat of a woman. By what 
strange chance had she come to love him! 
By what change—by what marvel had she 
grown into a treasure! 

No more did he listen to the rush and 
roar of the thunderstorm. For, with the 
touch of clinging hands and the throbbing 
bosom, he grew conscious of an inward 
storm—the tingling of new chords of 
thought—strange music of unheard joy- 
ous bells—sad dreams dawning to wake 
ful delight—dissolving doubt, resurging 
hope, force, fire and freedom—unutter- 
able sweetness of desire. A storm in his 
breast—a storm of real love! 


(To be continued) 


AUTUMN 


BY ELEANOR C. HULL 


The dry, brown leaves are rustling crisply down, 


And everywhere, 


Though limbs grow bare, 


Through pleasant countryside and busy town,— 
The tang of Autumn, sweet upon the air. 
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PRACTICAL GAME CONSERVATION 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS ON NEEDS AND METHODS FOR PRACTICAL 
GAME PROTECTION 


lL THE ADIRONDACKS 
BY ARTHUR F. RICE 


Secretary, Camp Fire Club of America 


IT HIN the memory of men now 
W living, the great Adirondack for- 
est, or “North Woods,” as it is 
sometimes called, was an almost unbroken 
wilderness. The lumberman had merely 
nibbled at its edges or cut the timber along 
the most accessible waterways; no rail- 
road had profaned its solitudes and such 
Summer hotel was not 
dreamed of; even to sportsmen it was 
practically unknown. Scattered clearings 
showed where a few pioneer farmers had 
attempted to establish homes, and here 
and there a trapper’s cabin relieved the 
loneliness of some secluded lake. The gray 
wolf still had his haunts in these wild 
surroundings and the panther lurked in 
the mountains. Here was the ideal home 
of the white-tailed deer, and that this 


a thing as a 


prolific and abundant species would ever 
need legal protection was an idea as re- 
mote from the mind of the natives as 
that the timber supply could ever be ex- 
hausted. 

As the years went by, however, the 
lumberman’s axe bit deeper and deeper 
into the forest’s rim; the game trail and 
the trapper’s blazed line widened into the 
tote road, and ever in the wake of the 
lumbering operations came the small 
farmer, native or French-Canadian, the 
supply store, and finally the little settle- 
ment of log houses. The daylight had 
been let in, and crops and children pro- 
ceeded to grow among the stumps. Then 
a few bold spirits, in search of sport and 
adventure, penetrated the forest with rod 
and gun; Murray wrote his book, “Ad- 
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ventures in the Wilderness,” and people 
from the outside world began to come in. 
The log shack gave place to the frame 
house; the steel rail supplanted the cordu 
roy bridge; the trapper or “lumber jack” 
blossomed into the guide; the pretentious 
hotel appeared and lo! the Wilderness 
had become a Summer resort. 
Meantime, the deer in wide-eyed wonder 
and bewilderment had watched these 
marvelous changes. The large predatory 
animals that had taken heavy toll of them 
were gone, it is true; the last gray wolf 
had disappeared and the panther existed 
chiefly in the imagination of the city 
visitor; but in their place had come new 
and unfamiliar enemies—queer guns that 
kept on shooting, trained hounds that fol- 
lowed remorselessly, great forest fires that 
roared and devoured, and, worst of all, 
the “Meat Man” from the lumber camps, 
who with rifle or axe slaughtered indis- 
criminately the “yarded” deer in their 
winter quarters when the deep or crusted 
snow made escape impossible. It was a 
period of education for the deer and they 
learned to fear and flee from that “forked 
animal” man, who belched thunder and 
lightning by day and carried a strange 
fascinating light in a noiseless canoe by 
night; who put fierce dogs on their track 
and always seemed to be lying in wait at 
that spot where they had found the de- 
licious salt that tasted so good. So they 
gradually adapted themselves to the new 
conditions and became wiser and harder 
to get, and as their numbers thinned they 
went further and further into the moun- 
tains and the big swamps. And so it 
came about that the men who hunted them 
and had come far to do so found few or 
no deer where once they had been plenti- 
ful, and at last began to realize that un- 
less something were done these beautiful 
and valuable animals would be entirely 
exterminated in the Adirondacks, just as 
had been the case with the beaver. As 
usual, it was the sportsmen themselves 
rather than the residents of the country 
who set about remedying the matter. A 
close season was established covering the 
breeding season and the period during 
which the habits of the deer render them 
an easy prey. Considerably later a law 
was passed prohibiting the railroads and 


express companies irom transporting the 
carcasses of deer unaccompanied by the 
owner thereof. This made hunting for 
the city markets unprofitable and a wail 
went up from the men who were thus de- 
prived of a source of considerable reve- 
nue; but it was mighty good for the deer! 
In the late nineties a law was passed 
making it a criminal offense to hunt deer 
with dogs or to shoot them at night with 
the aid of a light, or “jack,” and there- 
upon a howl went up from guides, hotel 
proprietors and many of the hunters them 
selves, that could have been heard as 
far south as Albany. The former had 
not learned that, from the standpoint of 
revenue, deer running*in the woods are 
worth much more to a country than they 
will bring in the butcher’s stall, and the 
latter did not wish to see their sport cur- 
tailed. 

“No man e’er felt the halter draw 

With good opinion of the law,” 
and perhaps it is not strange that men 
who thought their profit or their pleasure 
was to be interfered with should feel 
bitterly about it. It is not hard to under- 
stand why the novel and weird experi- 
ences of night hunting appealed to many 
hunters, or what the music of the hounds 
meant to others, especially fat or lazy 
men who preferred sitting on a runway to 
tramping through the forests or climb- 
ing the mountains; but, nevertheless, it 
seems to be the generally accepted opinion 
now that still hunting is not only the 
most sportsmanlike but also the most satis- 
factory method of hunting and probably 
few of the men who grumbled at the 
hounding and jacking laws would change 
them now if they could. 

While all this legislative work was go- 
ing on, a new condition was arising which 
was destined to have a potent influence 
in the preservation of the Adirondack 
deer, namely, the creation of private parks 
and preserves by such men as Webb, 
Whitney, Litchfield, Dexter, Rockefeller, 
and others, who purchased and fenced 
great tracts of wild land, thus furnishing 
sanctuaries for the harried deer, where 
under eye of vigilant wardens, they multi- 
plied rapidly. Here again the residents 
of the Adirondacks discovered material 
for strenuous objections, and not without 
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reason in certain cases. They found them- 
selves shut out from stretches of 
country where they had hunted from boy- 
hood, much of which had never been seen, 
much less made use of, by its new owners. 
They resented the idea that a few rich 
men, for speculative or personal reasons, 
should be allowed to absorb and monopo- 
lize huge blocks of the public domain. They 
saw streams that had been stocked by the 
State, closed to resident taxpayers of that 
State. They saw small property owners 
within one or two of these great pfe- 
serves hounded and harried out of them; 
they saw roads closed over which they 
had been wont to travel; they even saw 
their women and children driven away 
from the blueberry fields where they had 
always gone each year. 

I have no doubt that in many of these 
and a hundred other cases the preserve 
owners exceeded their legal rights; but 
how could the average resident afford the 
money to fight them in the courts or ex 
pect to win if he did fight? The law- 
abiding class looked gloomily on and did 
nothing; the rougher element adopted 
other tactics; they set forest fires and 
refused to work, at good wages, to put 


great 


them out; they murdered one unpopular 
preserve owner and threatened others— 
they killed more deer than ever before and 
left their carcasses to rot (I know of one 
guide who killed seventeen in one season 
out of spite). The local game wardens 
often closed their eyes to what happened 
and it was hard to find a jury who would 
convict a man for any of these offences. 
These conditions still exist in many locali- 
ties, and there are some delicate and dif- 
ficult problems to be solved in connection 
with them. Perhaps the best solution is 
for the State to acquire the lands that 
are in the market; but if the law permits 
a few men to go on acquiring immense 
properties without restriction as to acre- 
age, with the possibility that they may 
ultimately possess all the land not owned 
by the State, then I think the law should 
also provide for the issuing of permits, 
to permanent residents, to hunt in these 
wild lands, under the restriction of the 
State game laws. I am sure that forest 
and game protection would be greatly 
benefited by a revision of the laws and 
the enactment of legislation which would 
be fair to all and ultimately remove the 
rancorous feeling that now exists and 
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which is perhaps more wide-spread and 
deep-seated than is generally realized. 

In spite of all these things, however, 
it is undoubtedly a fact that the private 
preserves, even when not fenced, have 
been a very important factor in preserv- 
ing the deer. I hunted for several sea- 
sons in a section that had private pre- 
serves on three sides of it and State land 
on the other, and the deer became more 
plentiful each year. A prominent hotel 
proprietor from Lake Placid, who couldn't 
get a shot at a deer in his immediate vi 
cinity, came over there and killed one 
within twenty-four hours. 

So far as my observations have gone, 
covering a period of twenty years, and in 
several counties—game protection in the 
Adirondacks has been extremely lax. The 
local wardens have, as a rule, been loath 
to press complaints against their friends 
and neighbors, and visiting sportsmen have 
found little difficulty in evading trouble. 
At many of the smaller resorts “mountain 
lamb” is served out of season with no ap- 
parent necessity for concealing the fact. 
Certain notorious lawbreakers, who are 
possessed of a retaliatory spirit, are con- 
sidered to be “good men to let alone.” In 
one or two instances the State wardens 
themselves have inspired more distrust 
than respect, and under these condition the 
administration of the game laws has left 
much to be desired. The remedy would 
seem to lie not only in getting the best 
possible laws on the statute books, but also 
in seeing to it that such laws are actually 
enforced. Possibly the best way to ac- 
complish this might be to improve and 
enlarge the personnel of the State forest 
service and make the forest rangers the 
game wardens as well. If these men could 
be shifted about so as not to be influenced 
by local conditions and interests, and if it 
were once understood that they will per- 
form their duties impartially and fear- 
lessly, I believe game protection in the 
Adirondacks would be vastly helped. 

Two things are already working for the 
betterment of the old conditions: first, the 
growing appreciation by residents and 
guides that an abundance of game in their 
forests constitutes a tremendous asset; 
and, second, the ever-increasing sentiment 
on the part of visiting sportsmen in favor 
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of a reasonable bag and strict adherence 
to the game laws. The game hog is be- 
coming a memory: the crusade against 
him has at last availed to penetrate even 
his thick hide. Only those who have fol- 
lowed the campaign realize how much has 
been accomplished. No longer ago than 
1898 a letter appeared in one of the fore- 
most sportsmen’s journals lauding as a 
mighty hunter one Hiram Leonard who 
had killed 13 moose in 14 days! “Maine 
men used to know how to hunt,” said the 
writer, “but they did not do it with the 
pen!” Now what would happen to a 
man who killed 13 moose in Maine in 
these days? He would spend a term in 
jail, and be held up to execration by every 
thinking man; and what sportsmen’s maga- 
zine would print such a letter to-day, ex- 
cept as an evidence of total depravity! I 
doubt if many of the gun and ammunition 
dealers would like to see his name on their 
books—for have not they come to see how 
vital to their interests is the preservation 
of game, and proved their convictions by 
offering large sums annually for that very 
object ? 

It is perhaps an anomalous thing that 
the men who hunt should be most zealous 
for game protection; nevertheless, it is 
the sportsmen who have most consistently 
and persistently preached the gospel of 
preservation and a reasonable bag; and 
they have not preached in vain. Public 
sentiment has at last been thoroughly 
aroused and the spread and growth of it 
has been such that conservation (which 
includes the game birds, fish and animals 
as well as the forests, minerals and water- 
ways) has become a household word, and 
the slogan of all political parties. Three 
or four years ago the average man thought 
and knew so little about conservation that 
he had to consult the dictionary to find 
out what it meant: now he realizes that 
a measure of his own health, happiness and 
prosperity is bound up in that word 

The Adirondack forest—that great play- 
ground, storage reservoir and revenue pro- 
ducer—which has been maltreated by lum- 
bermen, preyed upon by commercial in- 
terests and neglected by those who should 
be most solicitous for its welfare, is too 
valuable and important to be allowed to 
suffer. 














SOME BEARS I HAVE MET 


REMINISCENCES OF BEAR HUNTS IN THE ROCKIES AND COAST RANGE 


BY EDWARD G. W. FERGUSON 


body has seen a bear of one sort or 

another. Most people have seen all 
the varieties. There is the Grizzly, the 
l'rsus horribilis of the naturalist, a dis 
tinctly American species; the Silver-Tip 
Cinnamon, of Alaska and Northern Can- 
ada, and the American Black Bear. There 
are others, but they require no mention 
here. Visit any zoo and look them over; 
they are much alike. Fuzzy, hairy beasts, 
heavy, built close to the ground, clumsy 
of movement, slow and deliberate, with 
an expression of peace and contentment 
that belies their true character. 

Call them to the bars of their cage and 
toss them peanuts. How harmless and 
stupid they look, and one is almost tempted 
to reach out and pat their wrinkled 
snouts. But these same beasts are pos- 
sessed of a courage that fears nothing, 
an endurance that knows no limit; can 
outrun a horse, swim like a fish and can 
carry off more lead than any animal I 
know of. I refer in particular to the 
Grizzly and his cousin, the Cinnamon. 

Bears have been known to travel half 
a mile with a bullet in their hearts; they 
have been known to do many other won- 
derful things, as, for instance, carrying 
off the carcass of a steer. 

Bear stories are common, and every 
hunter has some particular yarn which he 
tells on every possible occasion. I am 
no exception to the rule and the experi- 
ences I shall relate are really, truly facts, 
“and I can prove it.” 

Animals always fascinated me, and as a 
child I would spend hours before their 
cages whenever opportunity offered; also 
I read everything I could find concerning 
them. But one never knows an animal 
until one makes its acquaintance in its 
native clement; and it is certainly rash to 
judge a bear until you have met him on 
his own ground. 


B. bows as se knows a béar. Every- 





Then the flat-footed, clumsy, mild-look- 
ing, peanut-fed pet of the children is 
transformed into quite another animal. 
He feels he is the overlord of the woods; 
all live things flee at his approach, even 
the mountain lion, that doughty, tawny- 
coated king of all the cats, gives him 
plenty of room. 

And woe betide the rash individual who 
meets Ursus horribilis unprepared, for, 
argue as you please, nine times out of 
ten the meeting means a fight, and a 
fight means death to one or the other. 

He shows you scant courtesy, he will 
not yield an inch, he knows he can fell 
an ox with one blow from his hairy paw, 
and, while all other animals instinctively 
show fear in the presence of man, he does 
not. He views you with fine contempt, 
his little eyes flash a malignant scorn and 
he challenges you to combat. Usually he 
waits for you to start something, and if 
you don’t he will. 

The first wild bear I ever met lived in 
Idaho on the slopes of Sunset Mountain, 
between Wallace and Murray. I was lit- 
tle more than a boy. I had taken Gree- 
ley’s advice and gone West, and, in my 
own mind, was a full-fledged prospector. 
I started from Wallace to Murray riding 
a cayuse, trailing another loaded with all 
my worldly possessions. In crossing a 
stream the saddle horse slipped on a flat, 
slimy stone, fell and broke a leg. I shot 
him where he lay. Although without a 
mount, I decided to go on. The pack- 
horse had all he could carry, therefore | 
walked. 

About noon I stepped in a cedar grove 
for lunch and a much-needed rest, unload- 
ed the horse and staked him out and had 
a little lunch. Having finished my frugal 
meal, I reclined against a fallen tree and 
dozed. 

Suddenly I was brought to my senses 
by the actions of the horse. He was snort- 
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ing and tugging at his rope. I looked, 
but saw nothing in his direction. As I 
turned the other way, I received a shock 
I did not soon forget. On the other end 
of the tree against which I was reposing, 
regarding me with what I am willing to 
swear was a grin, sat a cub grizzly. He 
was on his haunches, the scattered rays of 
sunlight played on his brown-black hair, 
his eyes blinked mischievously and he sur- 
veyed me with self-evident curiosity and 
surprise, punctuating his mental observa- 
tions with an occasional grunt. 

Now I was a tenderfoot and had never 
hunted bear, but I knew enough to know 
that, given a cub of his age, the mother 
would not be far away. I also knew that 
female bears with young do not make the 
most amiable of chance acquaintances. 

My rifle was leaning against a tree 
twenty feet away. A good place for it, 
I admit, and another proof of my being a 
tenderfoot. But I lost no time scrambling 
to my feet, and an instant later it was in 
my hands. When | turned the cub was 
still in the same place, but had dropped 
on all fours. A second later I heard a 
grumbling groan and the huge bulk of the 
mother propelled itself into view. 

In a glance she took in the situation. 
So did I. She made tor her cub and 
nosed it to make sure he was safe, then 
turned her attention to me. I was scared 
stiff, but knew enough to drop on one knee 
behind the end of the log and use it for 
a rest. 

I remember distinctly my panic of mind 
as I tried to decide where to place the 
shot. She decided it for me. Having 
pushed the young one off the log, she 
made for me, mouth open, eyes ablaze. 
I know I tried to aim that gun and I know 
I didn’t. I just closed my eyes and fired. 
I-ate was on my side, the bullet struck her 
square in the open mouth and tore the en- 
tire back of her neck off, just at the base 
of the skull, spine and all. Without a 
sound she staggered a few feet, crumpled 
up and rolled to the ground. 

It was many minutes before I could 
coax my legs to support me, and when 
they did my knees knocked together. The 
cub had disappeared, my horse had tried 
to climb a tree and almost choked himself 
to death tugging at his rope, which for- 
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tunately held. I did not wait to skin that 
bear, but loaded my pack animal and got 
out of that neighborhood as quickly as 
possible. That night I lodged at a small, 
nameless mining camp and when I told 
my story I was hooted and jeered. But 
one of the miners had faith enough to re- 
turn with me the next day and we brought 
the carcass in. That was the proudest 
moment of my life. 

My second notable meeting with a bear 
was near Troy, Montana, a town that 
nestles on the eastern slope of the Rock- 
ies. Again I was prospecting, but three 
years had elapsed and I knew more of 
woodcraft, and, having shot several bear 
in the interval, was not so likely to take 
chances with my life. I had been warned 
that bear were plentiful in the hills, and 
was therefore always on the alert. One 
bear in particular had a local reputation. 
They called him the “Old Man of Dry 
Gulch.” Two years previous a couple of 
prospectors had run into him near the 
source of Dry Creek; the meeting was 
sudden and unexpected. He killed one 
man and three burros. The other escaped 
by a miracle. He had occasionally been 
seen at a distance, but although frequently 
hunted by men who knew every trick of 
the woods had never been bagged. Dry 
Gulch had a bad name on account of his 
presence and was usually avoided when 
possible. I would have done so gladly, 
for I never court trouble with a grizzly, 
but necessity compelled me to use the 
creek as a highway to the hills above, and 
bad luck in traveling forced me to camp 
for the night near its head. I was on foot 
and two burros transported my chattels 
and food supplies. I picketed the animals, 
made a pile of my goods, hung two slabs 
of bacon I carried to the limb of a sapling 
to protect them from the ground animals, 
ate a little, and, with a large tree at my 
back, a fire at my feet, plenty of dry wood 
on the one hand and my rifle on the other, 
tucked my blankets about me and went to 
sleep. 

About four o'clock, just as the first 
faint streaks of dawn were tinting the 
sky, I was awakened by the frightened 
braying of the burros. In an instant my 
faculties were under control and, rifle in 
hand, I peered into the gloom. My first 


idea was that a mountain lion or lynx 
was about, but directly I distinguished a 
huge bulk. It was a bear. He was stand- 
ing erect; one paw grasped the sapling, 
which he was bending toward the ground. 
With the other he reached for the bacon. 
As my sight became clearer I recognized 
him from his description. It was the 
“Old Man of Dry Gulch.” 

Having discovered our presence he had 
come around to investigate and the bacon 
had tempted him the most. The burros 
continued their frantic, uncanny braying, 
and why he did not attend to them first 
I never could understand. So intent was 
he on securing that bacon that he paid no 
attention to me as I crawled on my hands 
and knees behind the tree against which 
I had slept. His position could not have 
been better for a shot. Fully extended, 
with front paws raised, the vulnerable 
region of the heart made an excellent tar- 
get. Carefully I brought my rifle to my 
shoulder, using the tree as a rest. Slowly 
I took aim, just behind the shoulder and 
a little below it, then deliberately fired. 
For a second or two he did not move; 
then convulsively he dropped on all fours 
and emitted a bellow of pain and rage. 
An instant later he was thrashing about 
in wild fury. One blow felled the near- 
est burro. I investigated later and found 
the skull crushed like an eggshell. My 
second shot caught him in the neck, but 
it was too low to be effective. He turned, 
and as he started for the other burro 
I placed a third bullet just behind the ear. 
This stopped him and he tumbled in a 
heap, but before I could fire again he had 
scrambled to his feet. Realizing that I 
had somewhat the best of the argument, 
I let fly one bullet after the other and 
emptied the magazine without taking any 
particular pains as to where I hit him. 

He was by no means dead. While I 
was reloading he wallowed around and 
plowed up the ground with his great 
paws, tore bushes up by the roots, almost 
killed my other burro and would have 
if the nimble little beast had not jumped. 
He once came dangerously near me. The 
second magazine full finished him, but 
he died hard. It was a glorious fight, and 
when I examined his remains I marveled 
that so old a bear had such vitality. His 
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teeth were worn brown snags; he was 
mangy and his claws were twisted ana 
split. I have a tooth before me now and 
it is one of my most highly prized posses- 
sions. 

In 1905 I was in charge of an outfit 
on Fish River, Seward Peninsula, Alaska, 
and had occasion to make a trip far into 
the interior to the Saw Tooth Mountains. 
Many cinnamon bears infest this region; 
locally they call them silver tips on ac- 
count of the white ends to some of their 
hair. I traveled by the river, in a canoe, 
with an Eskimo guide. The third mem- 
ber of the party was Jim, my dog. Jim 
was a “huskie,”’ half-wolf and half-mala- 
mute dog. I raised him from a pup and 
by dint of much coaxing and the judi- 
cious use of a club had half-civilized him 
and made him as much of a companion as 
his breed would allow. 

We had penetrated well into the foot- 
hills of the Saw Tooth Range, the Eski- 
mo was poling the canoe, Jim and I were 
walking along the edge of a_ willow- 
grown gravel bar when suddenly the dog 
stopped. His magnificent ruff stood 
erect, his bushy tail stiffened, his lip 
curled, exposing the wicked fangs and 
he emitted a positively venomous snarl. 

I knew at once we were due for some- 
thing and cautiously moved ahead. The 
dog stuck to my side growling and snarl- 
ing. Suddenly there was a crash in the 
bushes not fifty feet ahead. They swayed 
and whipped violently, and I knew we 
had raised a bear. He was retreating to- 
ward the high bank at the back of the 
bar, and I followed as fast as I thought 
safe. Jim suddenly dashed ahead with 
a snarling yelp, and as I emerged on the 
other side of the willows I saw a big cin- 
namon making for the scrub timber, with 
the dog close behind. As he scrambled 
up the bank I let him have it. The shot 
struck the spine just in front of his 
flanks; his legs doubled under him and 
he rolled in a heap to the gravel bar. 
As he landed the dog dashed in, and the 
next thing I knew Jim was flying through 
the air. He landed with a thud and never 
moved again. Then a second shot rang 
out; the Eskimo, realizing what was hap- 
pening, had made a hasty landing to come 
to my aid. Between us we finished the 
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bear, and later buried the dog with all 
the honors of war. From what examina- 
tion I made I should say that every bone 
in his body was broken. 

The following year I covered the same 
ground with an Eskimo named Petticou- 
chie. He was a noted hunter and had 
some original methods. In particular his 
way of shooting bear was unique. In his 
own words he explained it as follows: 

“You ketchem bear; he run, little bit, 
you run alasame, him stop. Him sit 
down. You plenty savvy him fight. Him 
ketchem you, you *mucki. You **mush 
plenty slow. Him plenty watchem. Him 
make plenty g-r-r-r-r. You come plenty 
slow, so far” (indicating about forty 
feet). “You shootem here” (pointing to 
his throat). “You savvy shoot you mak- 
em mucki.” 

I was interested in his views and await- 
ed an opportunity to see him put them 
in practice. We got it on a tributary of 
the Anaconda River. The bear was feed- 
ing in a blueberry patch on a hillside. 
We worked to windward and approached 
through a clump of scrub spruce to with- 
in a hundred yards. I was for shooting 
from there, but Petticouchie restrained 
me. -Having carefully examined his gun, 
he stepped boldly into the open and I fol- 
lowed. Slowly and cautiously he ad- 
vanced and presently gave a low whistle. 
The bear’s back was to us, but on hear- 
ing the whistle he turned. Petticouchie 
stood stock still, waiting, as he explained 
afterward, to see if the bear would run. 
He didn’t. Instead he sat up evidently to 
get a better view of us. At once the Es- 
kimo moved forward, slowly, one foot at 
a time, and the bear, surprised and baf- 
fled at our actions, regarded us curiously 
and gave an ominous growl. I followed 
the savage as closely as seemed wise, pre- 
pared to fire the second shot should one 
be necessary. 

To my great surprise, the bear made 
no move, but sat on his haunches and 
awaited our approach. Step by step Pet- 
ticouchie advanced and when within sixty 
feet of the big brown brute took careful 
aim and planted a bullet right in the cen- 
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ter of the throat. The bear dropped and 
rolled over, and as he did so the Eskimo 
rushed forward and gave him two shots 
in the ear at close range. I was so inter- 
ested in the performance that I never 
touched trigger. 

To conclude with an odd experience 
with two young black bear. It happened 
on Fish River. Our camp was on a high 
bank, and from it we had an unobstructed 
view of the stream for over a mile in 
each direction. The salmon were run- 
ning, and it was just the time for the 
bears to come up to the river to fish. One 
morning one of my men called my atten- 
tion to two black objects quite a distance 
upstream. I recognized them as_ black 
bear and started out to get them. I care- 
tully worked my way with the timber as 
a shelter, but before I was near enough 
for a shot they took fright and started 
for the hills. 

The timber grew only along the edge 
of the water, and behind it was a strip 
of tundra. I made for it, traveling at 
an angle in order to head them off. They 
got there first, and as I emerged were 
scampering for the heavier timber of the 
foothills. They were only cubs and 
could not have been over four months 
old. I made after them as fast as I could 
and when they entered the woods I was 
a scant two hundred yards behind. 1 
chased them into the timber and followed 
their trail with but little hope of overtak- 
ing them. I had stumbled along for per- 
haps a quarter of a mile when I came to 
a dry gully filled with decaying brush. I 
plunged in to cross it, and as I did so 
landed on something soft. A combina- 
tion of squeal, grunt and snarl followed 
the impact; a dark body suddenly loomed 
up, 1 was thrown from my feet and 
dropped my rifle. In a panic I scrambled 
to my knees and recovered the gun in 
time to see the bear disappear through 
the underbrush. 

Probably frightened badly at the pur- 
suit, he had hidden. A black bear will 
always run, anyway. I had stumbled on 
him unintentionally and unawares, and 1t 
is a question as to which of us was the 
more frightened. 
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SPORTSMAN 


AN ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF THE KNEELING AND PRONE POSITIONS 


BY EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


OU’RE in an unfortunate state of 
yY mind when you get to thinking that 

every good thing grows in your own 
garden. You miss a lot by this sort of 
self-foolery. 

As a national characteristic it has re- 
sulted in our gun factories creeping in the 
rear of the procession of the world’s mili- 
tary arms makers instead of supplying the 
world as we did in the days of the Rem- 
ington military rifle. As a secondary re- 
sult, our own sportsmen fail to get the 
advantage of the experience of the globe- 
trotting European game shooter, both as 
to equipment and as to procedure. The 
average American does not know that his 
bag of game for a lifetime would not 
equal the yearly kill of some of the upper 
class European sportsmen of unlimited 





means, who slay game from the Himalayas 
to Timbuctoo. Naturally such men pos- 
sess mines of information as to hunting 
and killing big game beside which our 
own big game hunters with their bags 
of one or two heads a year are infants in 
experience. 

Take the matter of positions used in 
shooting at game. Many of our hunters 
shoot year after year from a position in- 
accurate under favorable conditions and 
impossible under ordinary conditions of 
game shooting. When you shoot at a 
head of big game, particularly when the 
said head are as Scarce as they usually 
are in this country, you want to hit. 
While you are shooting you want to be 
as little in sight as possible. Then, as 
the third requisite, you want to deliver 
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“TILE WORST POSITION POSSIBLE TO AS- 
SUME” 

your shot with a reasonable degree of 

speed. 


Nine men out of ten will tell you with- 
out thinking that the standing position, 
commonly known as offhand, delivers the 
goods under all three of these require- 
ments. It does not; it is about the worst 
position possible to assume for accurate 
work, save that of standing on your head 
—and good work can be done even in this 
way by those trained to it. 

The standing position is good mainly 
because it is the normal pose when walk- 
ing. It is good because from it one can 
see over obstacles that might obscure the 
view from the sitting or prone position 
Then you get off. Nothing more can be 
said for it. 

For military use, the modern armies of 
Europe have absolutely discarded it. Our 
own National match course has dropped 
it completely, both for rapid and for slow 
fire. The only stage at which it can be 
used is that of the new surprise fire, in 
which the rifle is locked and at the side 
until the appearance of the target, which 
remains in sight just three seconds. And 
here—a joke lies herein—the crafty mili- 
tary sharks have already found that they 
can get far greater accuracy by utilizing 
part of this three seconds in dropping to 
the lying position! To appreciate just 


how short a period three scconds is, 
try it, starting with the rifle locked until 
the command, “Fire!” 

This offhand business 
petuated to a great extent by the most 
useless and senseless style of rifle prac- 
tice ever conceived—the Schuetzen game, 
in which a man without regard to time 
limit, without regard to rifle weight, thor- 
oughly protected against any disturbing 
influence of air, and as far as possible 
from that of light, “thinks” off a sixteen- 
pound weapon termed a rifle by courtesy, 
with the help of a set trigger that a breeze 
might blow off. This is one importation 
from Europe, a relic of the days of the 
arquebus, that we might all have done 
without. It lacks even the saving clause 
of being an excellent medium for develop- 
ing new and useful loads for other rifles, 
designed for game and military work, for 
its loads are those of twenty years ago. 

This sort of shooting lapped over into 
the military game, its style of holding 
crept into other shooting, and we have 
had for years the pleasant spectacle of a 
military rifleman perfecting himself for 
his duties in case of war by holding a 
rifle spiked on three fingers for an in- 
definite time, whilst he sought to plant 
every bullet in the eight-inch black 200 
yards away. That even a Mexican Cholo 
with a rusted Mauser could probably have 
dropped to the prone position and punc 
tured the offhand man during this hold- 
ing time, seems never to have occurred to 
those allowing this style of work. At 
last, it seems to have been run out of 
court. 

A deer suddenly jumped in the woods 
and running calis for the standing posi- 
tion. -Close-at-hand shots in thick cover, 
such as might be taken at a moose, like- 
wise justify the use of the flat-footed 
pose. That is, use the offhand position 
when you cannot use the other and bet- 
ter ones 

Where time allows—you may have to 
alter your ideas as to time before you get 
through—and where the surroundings al- 
low, the sitting or the lying position is, at 
a fair estimate, just about doubly as ac- 
curate as the standing. Were this not 
true, do you think for a moment that the 
military riflemen would chance losing a 


has been per- 





shot entirely, with a goose egg on his 
score sheet, that he might assume the 
prone position in the new surprise fire? 
A hitch in getting down, a balk of any 
sort, and with the scant second or so 
left, the target drops without a shot be- 
ing fired, and in place of the “5,” a homely 
round little “o” goes down. 

When the hunter drops to the sitting 
position, he lessens his height from an 
average of say five feet nine inches to 
that of thirty inches. He alters the tall, 
column-form, known to every wild thing 
as that of the dreaded being, man, to a 
huddle without particular outlines and with 
the wind right, not at all alarming in 
its appearance. If he drops to the prone 
position he cuts down the sixty-nine 
inches to around eighteen of them. 

Do you fancy for a moment that the 
experienced sportsman, approaching edu- 
cated and crafty game by a course of 
long and painful crawling, then rises to 
his feet before shooting? Is there any 
good reason in the world why a man 
should expose five and three-quarter feet 
of his length to the view of an animal, and, 
so doing, use the worst possible position 
for accurate work, unless the conditions 
are such that he absolutely cannot get 
any other position? 

Nine times out of ten the conditions are 
distinctly unfavorable for steady holding. 
The hunter may be out of breath, usually 
is excited and usually is a mighty poor 
offhand shot anyhow. Result, misses at 
fifty yards, nor will you, if truth and ex- 
perience both be with you, deny having 
seen misses as rank as this. I say “seen” 
to avoid getting too close to unpleasant 
facts. 

Transform the deer into a man with a 
rifle and a hearty hatred of you or a sin- 
cere belief under his politics that you 
needed killing—and you would promptly 
assume on sight of him a position that ex- 
posed just as little of yourself as pos- 
sible and that would allow you to shoot 
just as accurately as you could. 

Deer do not shoot back, but they are 
beings that should see just as little of 
you as possible if you desire their further 
acquaintance. 

My experience has been both on the 
range and in the hunting field, but the 
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range is by far the most educating of 
the two. My observation of the work of 
the untrained man is that at 300 yards 
sitting, he gets his shots closer to the 
bull’s-eye than he does at 200 yards offhand 
—and the targets in both cases are the 
same in size. The sportsman who prac- 
tices for a few days before his hunt, drop- 
ping quickly and smoothly to the sitting 
or even the prone position, can do far 
better work and score sure hits at ranges 
much longer than the excited, wabbling, 
trigger-jerking, offhand man can hope to 
do with much practice 

The reason is simple. Sitting, the 
hunter has his two elbows on his two 
knees and his feet firmly braced against 
the ground unless the ground is very un- 
favorable for sitting down. Prone, the 
elbows are solid on the ground. In both 
positions the body is free from the sway- 
ing of the standing pose, while in steadi- 
ness in holding the rifle itself, there is no 
compari on. 

I regard the rifle sling as a necessary 
part of a wise hunter’s equipment, as an 
enormous help in carrying, in the safety 
it gives in leaving both hands free, in 
the freedom from fatigue it confers on 
the arms, and in the help it gives in 
shooting. 

The proper sling, made a la Whelen, 
with loop laced up to just the right length, 
can be slipped on the arm as the hunter 
sinks down to the sit. A twist of the 
arm, and the rifle is held steadily enough 
tc make the hit possible at 300 regardless 
of the excitement of the occasion. On the 
other hand I'll cheerfully bet against the 
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“THE PRONE POSITION 
staying on the 
I’ve seen it 


man shooting offhand, 
whole target at 300 yards. 
tried. 

The deer or the sheep stands, puzzled 
by the sudden change in the shape of the 
tall object he glimpsed a second before, 
and unable to make out, lacking the as- 
sistance of the wind, its precise nature. 
Then, when the fireworks break out, he 
drops, instead of making for shelter in 
the middle of a halo of dust puffs and 
howling bullets. 

This is not theory. The sitting position 
is the favorite one of Stewart Edward 
White, while it has worked splendidly 
in my own limited experience. I have 
assumed it while a buck, ready to jump, 
stopped to see where in thunder I had 
gone—to find out by the sudden sickening 
tear of a Ross bullet through him. 

I have sat down, adjusted my sling, 
taken off my hat, breathed for a moment 
to steady down, and then aiming as stead- 
ily as on the paper target, sent my bullet 
through the shouiders of the bear on the 
opposite slope. It was not particularly 
good shooting, it was merely that I had 
sense enough to take the best possible posi- 
tion under the conditions, to steady down, 
and not to snatch the trigger while the 
muzzle performed the motions of a gas 


SCORES 46 TO 49 IN 


FIRE” 


SURPRISI 


engine flywheel. Twice I have shot cari- 
bou, once from the prone position, once 
from the sitting. Offhand the game misses 
have come as regularly as I have shot— 
and I probably fire a hundred shots off- 
hand during the year to one for the aver- 
age hunter. 

There are two modifications of the sit- 
ting position, the most useful for all- 
around work of all of them. 

The steadiest is that made popular by 
the famous “Gun Sling Dave,” of the 
regular army, and described by Sargent 
Leushner in FIELD AND STREAM some time 
ago. Here the shooter pulls his knees 
close to his body, sitting at an angle of 
from 45 to 90 degrees with the target. 
The arms are simply folded across the 
knees, in precisely the same position as 
they would be when standing, except in 
this case the knees want to come in- 
side the curve of the elbows. 

The rifle is not held by the left hand, 
but merely rests on the left elbow, while 
the left hand grips the sleeve or the wrist 
of the right arm. 

This is nearly as steady as the prone 
position and the man accustomed to it can 
run 48’s and 49’s all day at 500 yards 
with no wind to bother him. 

The other form of the sit is to punch 
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the elbows into the hollows inside the 
knees, facing nearly toward the target 
and holding the rifle, of course, in both 
hands. This is the quickest to assume and 
is aided by the use of the sling around the 
left arm. 

You can use this position on any sort of 
ground, save that covered with brush high 
enough to obscure your aim. The Gun- 
Sling-Dave position depends for its suc- 
cess upon the ground being level or at 
least that it does not drop off from your 
body to your feet. The knees must be 
high and close to the body to make it 
successful. 

To drop quickly to the lying position, 
the rifle should be held in the left hand, 
and the body as it falls forward be caught 
on the left elbow and the right hand. The 
right hand flies to the grip, unlocks the 
safety or cocks the hammer, and the shot 
goes much more promptly than you would 
think to read about it. 

As an example of what a little practice 
can effect in this line, Lieut. Macy, of 
the 7ist N. Y. Infantry, writes that he 
and his company mates have repeatedly 
scored from 46 to 49 on the figure target 
at 200 yards in this surprise fire, using 
the prone position entirely. 

Now in this course, the figure is twenty- 
two inches high and twenty-six inches 
wide, with the space below it, twenty by 
twenty-six inches, counting four. When the 
target starts up out of its concealment, 
the soldier must be standing fully erect, 
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rifle locked, and carried in his right hand 
at the “trail.” Therefore do not say that 
in game shooting there is no time to get 
down prone or sitting. For each shot, 
starting from the standing position, the 
target is exposed just three seconds, 

In shooting prone, the body should be 
switched around to the left of the right 
angled line to the target. The sling 
around the upper left arm is a great help 
even to the game shooter, but in using it, 
the arm should pass through the loop, then 
swing around below, to the left, then up 
over the sling, to make it pass around the 
wrist when the rifle is grasped. 

It seems to be one of our strange tradi- 
tions that the standing position is the best 
position instead of the worst, and our en- 
tirely “insular” frame of mind that we 
know all there is to be known about game 
shooting has prevented our absorbing the 
more logical ideas of sportsmen of other 
nations. I have met men who were even 
possessed of the peculiar aberration of in- 
tellect that shooting from any other than 
the standing position was in some mysteri- 
ous manner unsportsmanlike. 

Get firmly into your mind that the stand- 
ing position, both for military and for 
game shooting purposes, is purely an 


emergency position, to be avoided if it is 
possible, a position displaying the char- 
acteristic shape of Man to the eyes of 
the game, and a position that in itself is 
inaccurate and is the most quickly affected 
by labored breathing and by excitement. 














EQUIPMENT 


(OO my mind the clay pigeon trap, 
- properly used, is the only practical 

thing for training in wing shooting. 
The outfit shown was evolved after con- 
siderable experimentation and consists of 
a blue rock trap (Expert No. 1), bolted 
tu a shallow box 24 by 36 inches, a small 
boy to pull the trap, a child’s express 
wagon, sundry packages of clay birds and 
certain boxes of shells loaded with 7% 
chilled. I live, as do thousands of other 
gunners, in a section not too crowded, yet 
within town limits, so that it is at least a 
half-mile to the open fields—too far to 
carry a heavy trap. Various attempts at 
field practice in likely spots near my house 
simply resulted in stirring up a nest of 
anxious and indignant farmers. An auto- 
mobile would have solved the problem, 
but being under a vow to live and die a 
poor man, heaven bless you, I have none. 
Besides, the cart can go where the auto 
cannot—along woodland trails, out into 
rough fields and the like. 

A little thought will convince you that 
the practice to be had with the clay pigeon 
trap much more closely approximates real 
wing shooting than any scheme for firing 
with swinging gun at a stationary mark 
or at such marks as tin cans thrown in 
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HOW TO USE THE TRAP IN GAINING PROFI- 
CIENCY AS A WING SHOT 


the air. Neither in any way resembles 
real bird shooting, but the trap, if intelli- 
gently used, can imitate nearly every trick 
of feathered game, and in a shallow box 
can be set down anywhere with a couple 
of stakes driven in back of the box to take 
the kick of the trap. 


FIRST LESSONS 


Not only that, but the tyro has still 
more elementary lessons to learn; the arts 
of quickly and accurately training his gun 
upon flying game, of acquiring a uniform 
swing, and of releasing the trigger at the 
precise moment in the swing. Also un- 
learning the rifle trick of closing one eye, 
and, furthermore, getting accustomed to 
following a miss with one barrel promptly 
with the second; in addition to which judg- 
ing distances and angles, getting the snap 
and swing of good gun work,—in a word, 
all the habits which go to make good shot- 
gun form. Nowadays we get so little op- 
portunity in real field work to acquire 
this form, shots being few and far be- 
tween in a day’s hunting, that the proper 
place to work it up is in the field with un- 
known trap, unknown angles and con- 
cealed puller. 

And it is good sport, too. I’d rather 
put in a morning at it than any other 
game I know of—golf, tennis, or even 
baseball, not excepted. As a primary les- 





son, arrange your trap in an open field 
grown high with goldenrod or short corn- 
stalks. Lead out the pull string to the 
rear and have the boy conceal himself in 
the goldenrod, first letting him set the 
trap at any angle and any elevation that 
suits his fancy. You now walk out into 
the field on the qui vive for game. Sud- 
denly there is a cherk behind you, for all 
the world like the scurry of a quail get- 
ting up, and a clay saucer hurtles through 
the air, right or left quartering, or, may- 
hap, overhead. If you are a novice you 
will throw your gun wildly to shoulder 
and snap off with half an aim, but the 
beauty of the scheme is that that bird is 
in reality very near, not over 15 yards, 
and is going comparatively slow, having 
made a good deal of its flight, so that you 
have all the time that you need to swing 
ahead and pull, realizing all the time just 
what you are doing, and being able to 
judge how and why you hit and how and 
why you missed. The flight of the clay 
pigeon gets slower and slower as it falls, 
and it will still be in range when it alights, 
so that you have ample time for the sec- 
ond barrel if you miss with the first. This 
method teaches you quickness in throw- 
ing your gun into alignment upon the 
flash of the birds into the air, steadiness 
in taking time enough for an intelligent 
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aim, and form in gun swinging, not stop- 
ping as you pull, but swinging along the 
line of flight so that the second barrel can 
follow the first immediately in case of a 
miss. If a beginner persists in snapping 
off half-cocked, take his shells away from 
him and give him twenty-five birds with 
empty gun until he learns to take time 
enough for an intelligent aim. 
THE NEXT STEP 

Having acquired proficiency and steadi- 
ness at close ranges and slow birds, the 
next step will be what is called the “Quail 
Shoot.” Choose a field for this full of 
brush and scrub pines. Conceal the trap 
behind a bush and lead out the pull string 
straight behind you. Now walk up on 
the trap with ready gun and the boy will 
pull when you are about six yards from 
the bush. The angle will be unknown, 
but you have plenty of time, for even a 
slow gun can get on his bird in a second 
and a quarter. A clay pigeon leaves the 
trap at about twenty-five yards a second, 
so that the saucer is only thirty-one yards 
away when you are on it, leaving you half 
a second to putter around with your aim 
before the pigeon is out of range. With 


an Excelsior trap, slinging two saucers at 
once, good beginner’s practice at doubles 
can be had from the “Quail Shoot.” 
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CROSS FIRE 


STANDARD TRAP SHOOTING 


The tyro should now be ready for 
standard trap work. In spite of the 
sneers of veteran wing shots, clay bird 


shooting is not easy, particularly for 
beginners. I have known many of them 
to drudge along for a hundred shells 


without doing over six or seven “deads” 
out of each twenty-five. To get in prac- 
tice for regular squad work, conceal the 
trap behind a bush as before and take 
your position sixteen yards to the rear, 
with the puller behind you. Line up your 
piece carefully, holding directly over the 
bush, and call “Pull.” The bird will rise 
from behind the bush and you follow up 
the line of flight, swinging the gun faster 
than the speed of the pigeon, and, just as 
you see that little disc swimming over the 
sight, pull. You'll get him. 

Why? Because your gun is swinging 
faster than the bird is going, and during 


Field and Stream 


that instant that your hammer is falling 
and the trigger releasing you have swung 
ahead and automatically got your lead. 
If you halt the gun you are lost. The 
whole secret is speed. You have no time 
for change of angle of swing, nor for a 
In one second the 
bird is out of range. It is a tiny object, 
only four inches much smaller 
than any winged game that flies, and be- 
yond thirty-eight yards even the pattern 
of a twelve opens out so that 
chances of getting more than one pellet 
o1: the saucer are slim, while sixteens and 
twenties are out of the question except 
to those already expert at quick pointing. 
I have timed many crack squads at the 
big meets, and they all let off within four- 
fifths of a second from the time a bird 
appears above the trap shed. The saucers 
broken at eighteen to twenty-two 
yards from the trap, which gives the ex- 
treme range that an expert will uniformly 
kill at, at from thirty-four to thirty-eight 
yards. 

Knowing the importance of time, you 
will then endeavor to swing accurately 
and let off promptly when you catch your 
birds—no wobbling or pottering to verify 
your sight, but strong, decisive work, hit 
or miss. Better a miss than a bird caught 
on a fluke out of range. Your previous 
practice with slow birds and short ranges 
should have got some gun speed into you, 
combined with your acquired steadiness 
and intelligent aiming. Try fifty birds 
straightaway and fifty right and left quar- 
ters. If you are not hitting more than ten 
out of twenty-five, better move up to 
twelve yards until you get the hang of it. 

When you arrive at a consistent twenty 
birds out of twenty-five, unknown angles, 
sixteen yards, go and join the nearest gun 
club; and before you go let me whisper 
a few precepts of trap form in thine ear: 
First of all provide you with a leather or 
canvas shell box holder. It is simply a 
belt with a square pocket in front, which 
just fits a box of twenty-five shells. Tear 
off one side of the box exposing the upper 
tier of cartridges and you will have no 
delays in reloading. Get an old glove for 
your left hand or else a barrel protector, 
for your first twenty-five will heat the 
gun so as to distract your attention from 


wabbly second sight. 
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the business in hand—breaking every clay. 
Next is squad etiquette. It is unpardon- 
able to delay the regular Bang! Bang! 
Bang! of the squad for any cause what- 
ever. Practically the only ailowable 
method of getting the other fellow’s 
“goat” is consistent missing in a crack 
squad, which usually gets on the nerves 
of the others. However, when you step 
into a squad of shooters, have everything 
ready for your string of twenty-five, and 
get up a cast-iron determination to break 
every single saucer. When the man next 
to you is firing, lay your piece carefully, 
seeing that the front sight is square and 
true on the center of the rib, and hold 
directly over the part of the trap shed 
where your trap is located. Right after 
he fires, call “Pull!” catch your bird as it 
rises, climb after it and give it to him as 
you go. If you missed, either you halted 
your gun, didn’t swing true, crossing the 
line of flight instead of going along it, 
twisted your gun, or didn’t catch your 
bird on the trigger accurately as you 
swung up to him. If there is a wind, al- 
lowance must also be made for wind drift 
—one to three feet or more. Most begin- 
ners make the fatal mistake of not know- 
ing which is the next trap. On the Sergeant 
system there are three traps, pulled from 
left to right. If the man next to you gets 
No. 2, you will certainly see a bird fly up 
from No. 3. Now if you hold in a gen- 
eral way over the center of the trap shed, 
you are forced to swing the gun four feet 
over to No. 3 and then up after the bird. 
There is no time to do this, and as a 
matter of fact you will swing the gun in 
a circle like a runner tearing around sec- 
ond and third bases, and when you find 
your bird your gun is swinging one way 
and the pigeon going another. Result, a 
wobbly aim, a halted gun and an inevi- 
table miss. 

Wherefore be sure and keep track of 
the traps and lay your piece over your 
trap before the man next to you calls 
“Pull !” 

AIMING 

If you are going to do much trap shoot- 
ing, better take your gun to a smith’s and 
have two ivory beads put on, the large 
one in place of the front sight and the 
small one half-way down the barrel. 


Align these to show but one bead when 
you hold over your trap, leaving you noth- 
ing to do but follow up and smash your 
bird when you call “Pull!” Enough, in 
al! conscience. 

If these white beads are good for trap 
shooting, why not for field work? The 
answer lies in the same basket with why 


74 chilled only and why the gun at 
shoulder when calling “Pull!” — trap 


shooting calls for very accurate sighting 
ou a very small target. There is no time 
at sixteen yards from the traps to get 
your gun to shoulder and still have time 
to find that infinitesimal speck and kill it 
before it gets out of range. In the same 
way the raison d'étre of 7% chilled—it is 
the one pellet that will give the densest 
possible pattern with the heaviest shot 
that will surely break a clay saucer if two 
of them hit it. The size was, as it were, 
invented especially for trap shooting. Two 
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No. 8s will not do it with any certainty, 
and I have picked up many a pigeon with 
a neat hole in it punctured by a single No. 
7, said pigeon having been called 
“Lo-orst!” by the scorer. In one of the 
last numbers of a late lamented contem- 
porary, a writer advocated field practice 
at clay birds with fours, sixes and eights 
as well as 7%s. Don’t you do it, for you 
haven't a chance with fours unless your 
saucers are something the size of a mal- 
lard duck, and as for eights I once knew a 
wing shot who horned into a trap squad 
with a twenty-bore loaded with No. 8s 
soft, under the impression that his smaller 
shot would compensate for his smaller 
bore. He broke his first three straight, 
and we all sat up on our hind legs and 
flopped up our ears, for here was sure a 
wonder gun-pointer,—but as he lost the 
remaining twenty-two birds (some of 
which really did hop), our interest merely 
became academic again. Jack Fanning, 
who was present, remarked that with such 
a load he could hardly have done better 
himself, eights being too small to break 
a saucer with any regularity, and soft 
shot not only giving too open a pattern, 
but losing such a high per cent. of the pat- 
tern through deformed pellets. 

In field work there is no time to align 
ivory beads, nor is your gun at shoulder 
when the game gets up, so the matted rib 
and the brass front sight are your main 
dependences. For the tyro the first thing 
to do is to see that his gun fits him and 
then train his arm muscles to bring the 
gun to shoulder in true alignment every 
time—that is, with the rib lying horizon- 
tal to the eye and the sight fair and square 
centered with the rib at the breech. Prac- 
tice gun alignment by pointing at this, 
that and the other mark, and do it again 
and again half an hour daily until it be- 
comes automatic. You cannot do this un- 
less the gun fits you, and you can try this 
out at the gun store by looking fixedly 
at some object, shutting the eyes and 
pointing the gun. Upon opening them you 
should see the object just over the sight 
with barrel and rib flat and true. If you 
see the whole barrel, a long streak of rib, 
and even the breech, the gun has nowhere 
near enough drop for you. If you see 
nothing but the breech and have to raise 
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your head to catch the front sight, the 
gun has too much drop. Try another gun 
until fitted, or, if you must have that one, 
the gunsmith can fix it for you by bending 
and cutting the tang. 

Having gotten the lay of your piece off 
your mind, the next step is to go after 
freedom of vision. No man can judge 
distance with one eye shut, for it is a 
principle of optics that a lens throws all 
objects into a flat plane, and the eye is 
no exception. Neither can you half see 
what the bird is doing with one wing of 
your vision shut off. If you want to be 
master of the situation, you must put both 
eyes into it. You will find, on putting the 
two-eye aim into practice, that the gun 
and its muzzles are more or less of a 
compound blur, but that the front sight 
is tolerably distinct, since the master eye, 
your right, is on it. You are now in the 
hands of the Lord as regards alignment 
of your gun, as your eyesight is concen- 
trated on that bird scorching along out 
in the field; but you are still conscious of 
that gleaming front bead, and, if your 
previous training in laying the piece has 
been faithful, all will be well. 

To my mind this is the ideal form for 
wing shooting. As a psychologist would 
say, the subconsciousness takes care of 
aiming and alignment, leaving the brain 
free to attend to seeing, distance and lead. 

But there is yet a higher plane, the so- 
called “gun-pointing” system, adapted to 
wing shooting by Dr. Carver. It is de- 
scribed as being in a class with hitting an 
object with a stone or a bow and arrow, 
no aim being taken, but the gun being 
pointed as one points a finger. Except 
for very short ranges and large marks, | 
am inclined to be skeptical of any gun- 
pointing system that pretends to ignore 
the sights. Both with rifle and revolver 
the gun pointer in reality aligns his sights 
and centers them under the mark as he 
pulls, or he can take off the sights and 
center the barrel under the mark, but in 
both cases there must be the consciousness 
of an alignment. The reason is obvious; 
an eight-inch bull at fifty yards is a good 
deal smaller than a revolver sight, and a 
hair’s-breadth variation either way means 
a miss. No man can point off-hand with- 
in a hair’s breadth. 








Clay Bird Practice Afield 


I met one of these wonder gun pointers 
once, and the story will bear telling. He 
owned a Colt breechloader bearing the 
date of "7l—one of those dear old six- 
guns with the barrel sticking up above the 
chambers, a little swing hatch on the side 
for loading and a fixed spring ramrod 
alongside the barrel to push out the shells. 
His father had carried it as a cowman all 
over the West, and it had more nicks on 
its handle than there are fleas on a greaser 
priest. The kid was a youth of great 
heart and high enterprise, for he began 
telling me how he could hit beer-bottle 
tops with it at twenty-five yards, every 
shot. 

“Indeed and indeed,” quoth I, “you are 
a man whom it is a great pleasure to meet 
and from whom much advancement might 
be gained. Now, I own an officer’s model 
.38, with all the latest refinements, and if 
you will get that old war gun of yours we 
will debate the matter on my fifty-yard 
range.” 

We did. The kid was some scared when 
he actually faced the standard target at 
fifty yards, and muttered something about 
“Hain’t never shot this-yere gun at no 
such range, nohow.” 

I stepped up and made a mediocre score 
—-there was a nine, two sevens, a six and 
a five—and then the kid came to the bat. 
He flashed off his string just about as 
quick as the gun could be pulled, and we 
rushed forward to garner the bull’s-eyes. 
Alack and alas! There were but two 
shots on the target; one in each upper 
corner, by courtesy in the three ring; one 
lodged in tlie tree trunk above, another hit 
the billet of wood which held down the 
bottom of the target, while the fifth had 
gone from amongst us, and may the saints 
have it in their keeping! I forbore to 
put him up against the same target at 
twenty-five yards, but made the mental 
reservation that those beer-bottle tops had 
been hit at twenty-five feet! 

“Let’s see that six-pistol, son,” Said I 
when we got back to the fifty-yard range 
again. I laid it on the bull. “Man alive! 
your front sight is three times as bread as 
the whole bull. Now take your time and 
center your sight carefully on the bull 
before you let off.” 

He did, scoring an eight and a seven, 


showing that the Colt product of ‘71, 
after forty years of use and abuse, was 
quite as reliable as the fine weapon of 
1912—though I would scarce care to back 
the old boy against the 300-yard proposi- 
tion. Some day I'll go further into the 
matter with the kid and we'll get a story 
out of it. 

Now, I have had more or less trifling 
and inconsequential experience in rifle 
rapid fire, including seventeen shots in 
144 minutes, scoring 70 x 85, with the 
armory sub-target Springfield, and the 
point I am driving at in all this is that 
while gun pointing with a shotgun is ex- 
cellent as far as it goes, do not stare fix- 
edly at the mark and whang away without 
any aim other than your ability to point 
a gun, but let your eye retain general 
guidance, and do not let off until it tells 
you that your sight is truly on the bird 
or has reached the proper amount of lead. 
The eye is instantaneous; it is the trigger 
finger and guiding muscles that take time 
and training. Wherefore do not abandon 
supervision of your sights when you ac- 
quire a reasonable proficiency in gun 
pointing; you will gain no time by it, and 
you will lose the advantage of centering 
your pattern on the small flying mark. 


CROSS FIRE 


While you may not get many transverse 
shots in upland shooting, with ducks and 
snipe such shots are frequent, as snipe 
invariably come to decoy down-wind, 
wheel and pass over the decoys facing 
the wind. Just at this point they usually 
discover their danger, and you get a 
cross shot at top speed, which is some 
twenty-five yards a second. With ducks, 
both in pass shooting and point shooting, 
cross shots and overhead shots are hard 
ones, and the speed is anywhere from 
thirty-five to forty-five yards a second. 
lor these reasons your nearest stool 
should nur be more than eighteen yards 
from the blind as your shot at 300 yards 
a second will take 1/15th of a second to 
reach the nearest decoy and 1/12th to 
reach the farthest, during which time a 
snipe will have flown two yards and a 
duck nearly three. In one-half a second 
he is oui ‘ ~:nge, and, training on him 
as he com, cross, you will need nearly 











THE DOMAIN OF THE SWIFT AND SPITEFUL 


all of this to swing, get your lead and pull 
the trigger. With gun swinging twice as 
fast as the bird, you will not need to lead 
the snipe over a foot and the duck four 
or five at twenty-five yards. 

For practice in cross fire arrange your 
trap just inside the woods and shoot the 
pigeons out into the field. The shooter 
walks about on the alert, and when 
one of the yellow saucers sizzles out, 
your stunt is to come to shoulder, 
swing along the line of flight, pass 
the bird and let off when you think you 
have lead enough. It is fast work, and 
you need not be ashamed of fifty per cent. 
misses. The trap, as usually set, throws 
the clays at twenty-five yards a second, but 
you can tighten up the spring to do thirty- 
five yards, which is some swift duck. Of 
course you stick to 74 shot for this work, 
—you are shooting at a 4-inch blue rock 
saucer, not a 22-inch duck. Your general 
position should be about twenty yards 
from the line of flight and about fifteen 
from the edge of the woods. The boy lets 
off without warning as you walk about, 
and I found the average kill to be twenty- 
eight yards from the place where the 
shooter stood when firing to the nearest 
fragments of broken target. Another 
variation is where a hedge divides two 
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TWENTY 


fields, and you put the trap in one of them 
while you flourish around in the other, 
snapping the oncomers as they hurtle over 
the screen. The puller is concealed in the 
hedge at 45 degrees from the line of fire, 
so that by no possible chance can he come 
within gun fire. These shots, coming 
head on obliquely at you, are the hardest 
of all, yet many a time you get them in 
the blinds when a bunch of mallard or 
willet come right on high over the decoys 
and pass overhead. A mallard will usu- 
ally tower if you shoot ahead of him 
(the classic miss with incoming birds), and 
the willet will set all aback, jump three or 
four feet, and make a swerve before con- 
tinuing his flight. In either case a ready 
and accurate second barrel is what is 
wanted, and the best training for it is 
incoming quartering clay pigeons with the 
field trap. Make up your mind that you 
are quite likely to miss the critter with 
your first barrel, so be prepared to wheel 
and give him the other as he flies past. 


BRUSH SHOOTING 

Here is the supreme domain of. the 
swift and spiteful twenty. Her pattern 
is as dense at thirty yards as that of the 
twelve-gauge at forty, with penetration 
slightly superior,—and you are lucky to 








get a sight of a bird in the brush more 
than thirty yards from your gun. In 
spite of much advice against a light gun, I 
would say the lighter and shorter the bet- 
ter—something between five and six 
pounds, with 26-inch barrels. My own 
specimen weighs 5% pounds, and I have 
shot fifty shells in a day’s shooting with it 
without my shoulder ever knowing there 
was a cartridge in the gun. You want 
speed in the brush; something that you 
can carry all day without being aware of 
it, and something that will fly to your 
shoulder with the quickness of pointing a 
cane. As a matter of fact, you are on 
your bird one-fifth of a second faster 
with the twenty than it is physically pos- 
sible to swing a twelve. With quail, 
woodcock, jacksnipe and rabbit, where the 
game lies close and the ranges are short, 
the twenty is a pure joy, but I would not 
rccommend jt for grouse,—at least not 
in their present state of wildness. Most 
of those that I have had arguments with 
got up at least twenty-five yards from 
the gun, and you were lucky to pull them 
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down inside of forty yards. What you 
want for them is a sharp-shooting twelve, 
or a hatful of shot from a ten-bore, which 
is still thick enough to garner him after 
being combed through forty yards of twigs. 

However, to get back to the trap and 
the twenty, drive in three pegs anywhere 
in a Suitable patch of woods and screw 
the trap to them. The pegs should be at 
least three feet long to get enough grip 
on the forest duff to stand the kick of the 
trap. Drive in a semicircle of low bushes, 
concealing the trap, and then let your 
boy note a similar circle of trees and 
bushes ten yards from the trap. Now let 
him conceal himself behind a tree with 
the pull-string taut and you walk up on 
the trap looking for trouble. The instant 
you pass one of the ten-yard trees or 
bushes he pulls the trap; but your first 
intimation of something doing will be 
the sudden hykrrr! of the trap and a small 
yellow-and-black saucer sailing out of 
those bushes like a bat out of Hades. 
It flits through the trees and behind 


branches, and, believe me, if you don’t 
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smash it in the first fifteen yards you 
haven’t a chance! The sixteen-yard range 
is hopeless—too big a handicap on the 
twenty and six more yards of trees be- 
tween you and the trap, but ten yards is 
a fair comparison to the tactics of an old 
he-woodcock squatting to your pointing 
dog. It is magnificent brush practice, and 
you will get sixty to seventy per cent. of 
your clays with practice. 


SURPRISE FIRE 


If you own a trap you will soon realize 
that the saucer holder is the only essential 
part of it, as far as throwing clay pigeons 
is concerned. By that I mean that if you 
unbolt the saucer holder and bolt it 
through the end of a hickory stick, you 
have a first-class target sling for surprise 
fire afield. Get a stick of 1” x 1” ash 
or hickory a yard long, whittle a handle on 
one end and leave a nub three inches long 
at the other, which you drill for the bolt 
of the target holder. Whittle a springy 
golf-stick taper on the shank and you will 
then have a sling which will throw clays 
by hand. With it you can work nearly all 
tke stunts of the fixed trap, with the addi- 
tion that the thrower can walk out in the 
country with you, firing a pigeon at unex- 
pected times and places and otherwise en- 
deavoring to get your “goat.” A miss 
entitles him to the gun and you to the 
sling. 

SILENT PRACTICE 

A well-known trap shooter handed out 
this, as it were, knugget of knowledge, one 
day when we were consuming a pipe be- 
fore the Travers Island Clubhouse fire: 
“Do you know what I do when I get a 
nervous man afield and he persists in snap- 
ping his birds?” demanded the Expert. 

“No; I presume you frisk him with 
playful little discharges of dynamite,” I 
ventured mildly. 


Field and Stream 


“No, I take his shells away from him. 
Then he knows he might as well take time 
to aim, and so he gets the habit and gets 
over being flustered by rising birds.” 

Listened good to me, but I did not ap- 
preciate it until one day we were out at 
field practice with the portable trap, and, 
for reasons unnecessary to state, we still 
had a couple of dozen picked-up targets 
left after the last shell had been fired. 
Someone suggested silent practice. It 
didn’t sound very inviting, but it was 
great! Everybody got out in the field 
with empty shells in his gun, and pres- 
ently a pigeon sizzled by like an express 
train. Five guns pointed into the air and 
five triggers snapped. 

“Got him sure!” announced two trium- 
phantly. 

“Gee! I was rotten!” carolled a third. 
“T wasn’t within a yard of him when | 
let off. Let’s have another.” 

“IT wasn’t just ready,” explained a 
fourth, “and I wobbled all over the lot.” 

“T was slower than running molasses,” 
growled the fifth man. “I had to swing 
half a turn to my right to get on him at 
all. Give me a goose egg.” 

We set off the whole two dozen, and 
you would be surprised at the number of 
times you could be sure you would have 
missed,—and why. It was the best prac- 
tice in the world, and we gathered all but 
three of the pigeons, still whole, where 
they had fallen among the goldenrod. 
And so a busy hour passed before dinner 
time, an hour full of good practice in 
swinging and gun pointing that would 
otherwise have gone profitless. The 
same pigeons went through the trap a 
dozen times before they get down to eight 
survivors. Remember this stunt some 


time when the shells are all gone and you 
still have some time left before pulling up 
to go home. 
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List of Prizes and Conditions for 1912 Contest on 
Pages 802-810 


STORIES OF THE TAKING OF THE 
RECORD FISH 


WRITTEN BY THE WINNERS 


Grand Prize—Weakfish. 


Third Prize—September Class— 


Striped Bass 


First Grand Prize—Weakfish 


WON BY WALTER SAWYER, MASSAPEQUA, 


L. 


Weight—1334 Ibs. 
Length—87 in. 
Girth—Not given. 
Where Caught—Great South Bay. 
Rod—Split bamboo. 
Reel—Vom Hofe. 
Line—12-thread linen. 
Lure—Shedder crab. 
(Story published in October, 1911, issue.) 


Second Grand Prize—Weakfish 


WON BY WALTER SAWYER, MASSAPEQUA, 


L. i. 


Weight—7¥% Ibs. 

Where Caught—Great South Bay. 
Rod—Split bamboo. 
Reel—Vom Hofe. 
Line—12-thread special. 
Lure—Shedder crab. 


The Lure of the Fishing Hole 
BY WALTE? E. SAWYER 


EFORE starting on my story of the 
B taking of the second prize weakfish, 

I wish most earnestly to approve of 
the letter of Mr. Alfred Pike, in FIEeLp 
AND STREAM, wherein he claims that, by 
and large, salt-water fishing in the bays 
and on the surf gives a grand variety of 
sport fully the equal of fresh water. And 
we in New York have, right here at our 
dcors, lots of it; I chum for bluefish and 
use identically the same tackle as I do for 
small-mouth black bass, and, believe me, 
I must give a shade the best of it to the 
bluefish, strike for strike. Letting the man 
behind the rod do as the angels did, i. e., 
his d st, he will lose more blues than 
he will small-mouths. Fight your salt- 
water fish with light tackle, and you will 
quickly take on a new interest in our salt- 
water game fish. Now, why does not 
FIELD AND STREAM list kingfish and 
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FIRST GRAND PRIZE WEAKFISH 
sheepshead among its prize competitors? 
Kingfish certainly should be in, and _ pos- 
sibly the sheepshead, although it is a 
really scarce fish these last ten years. 
Why? Won't some of you talk about 
this fellow; when did you last catch one 
and how? 

The 7%-lb. weakfish caught the last 
Thursday in September was the finish of 
a peculiar afternoon’s fishing. The crew 
of the Lady Love was distinctly feminine 
that day, consisting of the writer’s wife 
and her friend, both fully up to standard 
iu the use of chaff, repartee and the retort 
courteous. On our way down the bay 
Mrs. G., the friend, says, “Now, Mr. 
Sawyer, Captain Harriman says you can 
catch fish when there are none, and we 
want to see you do it.” (Fine reputation 
to have and live up to, I think, yes?) 
The lady was given the retort courteous, 
with the suggestion to get below and 
take charge of the galley with Mrs. S., 
which struck favorably, as it was a shade 
past the lunch hour, and all hands were 


Field and Stream 


hungry. I particularly wanted kingfish, 
so we went close to the Inlet at the head 
of a deep hole running some two hundred 
yards parallel to a meadow bank. We 
rigged up exactly as if for surf-fishing, 
except with a longer leader; light 2-strand 
gut about 5 feet long, using two hooks 
both, 2/0 sproat, 3-way swivel and a very 
light lead, about the size of large buckshot. 
(his rig enables you to drum the bottom 
by lifting every moment or so and letting 
it fall back six to ten feet, covering 
ground constantly. It’s a killing way with 
hig weakfish, especially on an ebb tide. 
Rod light 10-11-0z. split-bamhoo, 
ene joint and butt, made by the writer; 
reel, Vom Hofe special, to order; light 
No. 12 linen cuttyhunk line; bait, she«- 
der on lower hook, blood worms on the 
upper one, and we are off! Quiet abso- 
lute for five minutes, when a voice says, 
“Coffee is ready and the pan is hot and 
ready for that kingfish.” 

“Who promised kingfish? I didn’t, anc 
if you want kingfish come over and catch 
one. I won't stop you.” 

“Yes, but you know what Captain Har- 
riman says——” 

Bang! and we strike something which 
somehow don't feel right, and we reel in 
No. 1, a large-sized blowfish! Good-na- 
tured, in spite of the gibes, accompanied 
by witty remarks from the ladies, and 
showing them how large the fish can blow 
and pointing out his wonderful emerald 
eyes, we get busy again. No. 2 now comes 
along in the shape of a blackfish of 3 Ibs. 
weight, and so it went—every five or ten 
minutes I would catch some curiosity and 
receive varied and sarcastic suggestions 
Had I spit on the bait? Had 
I crossed my heart and said, “Hinky, 
lanky, Ho”? Some people they had 
lieard could not catch fish Thursdays it 
September; they had better have coffee 
and sandwiches and fruit and go without 
fish. At that very instant I slapped right 
into their laps a two-pound kingfish. 

“There’s your kingfish. If you want 
him, clean him, and I hope he chokes you.” 

Whereat I found myself suddenly rein- 
stated in good standing again in the or- 
ganization. I caught a 25-pound skate, 
which worried me for fifteen minutes. I 
thought at first it was one of our big fluke, 


used, 


and advice. 


as we do catch some big ones—22 pounds 
our largest this summer. Two dogfish my 
next visitors, then quiet, then Mr. Weak- 
fish, with my name beautifuly engraved 
along his sides and labeled “Prize Fish, 
Sept. Class.” I wish I could tell you 
how dainty he was and how he played 
with the bait before really taking hold; 
for five minutes I coaxed and played with 
him, but he would not strike; he would 
pick the bait up and run and drop it; 
he would lay alongside of it and watch 
it and keep other fish away from it. I 
could see it all in my mind’s eye and 
sense every move he made without actu- 
ally seeing it. I struck half a 
dozen times without ever once touching 
him; then, suddenly making three strikes 
quickly in succession, the fish struck me 
immediately and was hooked. 

Now bravely did my crew stand by and 
encourage and advise, consisting mainly 
and entirely in “Oh, the beauty!” and 
“Oh, don’t lose him!” The little wife got 
the gaff and was more calm outwardly, 
saying, “My husband doesn’t often lose a 
fish.” Lord, if only the rest of the world 
had that same confidence in us! On the 
strike the fish came like a shot to the top 
and broke and alternately sounded to bot- 
tom and criss-crossed the tide. He 
fought harder and had more stamina than 
any weakfish I have caught this year. It 
took a full ten minutes to land him, but 
at last, safely gaffed and laid out on top 
of the engine cabin, the ladies watched 
his colors flame up, change and settle 
down. Our weaks in the fall are hand- 
fish. Also they are fighters, and 
they do love shedders! During this sum- 
mer I have caught over fifty weakfish 
running from 6 pounds to 1334 pounds. 
Get acquainted with us and the Great 
South Bay, both its inside and its surf- 
fishing, and come down next summer and 
catch some prize-winners, and let’s all 
buckle down and help FIELD AND STREAM 
in its great work of interesting the fish- 
ermen in the salt-water side of the sport. 
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Third Prize—Weakfish 
WON BY J. E. JOHNSON, NAVESINK, N. J. 
Weight—4 Ibs. 


Length—24¥% in. 

Girth—11% in. 

Where Caught — North 
River, N. J. 

Rod—6% oz. split bamboo. 

Reel—Takapart. 

Line—12-thread linen. 
Shedder crab. 


Shrewsbury 





lLure- 


Caught on a Brass Rod 
BY JOS. E. JOHNSON 


ONEST, now, Mr. Editor, don’t you 

feel ashamed of yourself for ex- 

pecting me to write a two-thou- 
sand-word story about that blame little 
four-pound weakfish? 

But I'll tell you some of the things my 
pard, Arthur, and I have to do to go fish- 
ing. In the first place, about midwinter, 
we begin to plan how we will save up our 
money and with our wives go out camp- 
ing some place where the real black bass 
grow. But this never happens. So we 
lave to take them with us fishing once 
in a while to keep peace in our families. 
Say, fellows, how many of you have been 
fishing with a boatload of wives? 

One moonlight night we took them out, 
and in an hour or so we had caught twen- 
ty-one blues and weaks. And don’t ever 
let me hear anyone say you must keep 
quiet in order to catch any fish, for if 
those aforesaid wives didn’t make more 
noise than a bunch of mourners at a nig- 
ger funeral I am locoed. 

But on Labor Day my pard and I were 
allowed out alone. By the way, I wonder 
if any of you ever fished with a fellow 
built on the lines of a roller-top desk? 
That's Arthur! But he is a good fellow. 
The only thing we ever argue about is 
our tackle and guns. He thinks a steel 
rod is the only thing. But as he has never 
fished with a split-bamboo rod I bear with 
him. 

Well, we started out about 7 o'clock 
Labor Day morning and when we got to 
the place where I keep my boat the tide 
was out of the creek, and we had to haul 
off our shoes and stockings and pull and 
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tug and carry that boat through about 
twenty-five yards of the blackest mud you 
ever saw. 

Next we bought our bait, which in this 
case was shedder crabs, then rowed out 
in the Shrewsbury about a mile and ar- 
chored. After trying several places with 
varied luck, mostly crabs, eels and a very 
lovely fish that infest salt water called 
“sally growlers,’ we acted on the advice 
of Captain Louis Boeckel, who can smell 
fish four miles off, and moved over to 
another place. Our lines were hardly out 
when bang! one struck Arthur’s bait and 
took it away with him, too. About that 
time I noticed a peculiar bluish color in 
the air around Arthur that I hadn’t no- 
ticed before. We caught several weaks 
averaging three pounds, and had about 
made up our minds to come home when 
my prize-winner came along. 

Now, my dear friends, I haven’t any 
great yarn to spin about that fish and the 
fight he gave me, for, although he was 
strong and plucky for a while, please re- 
member he was fast to a good hook on 
an Abbey & Imbrie linen line wound on 
a Meisselbach Takapart reel, which was 
fastened on a Jim Heddon 6-oz. split- 
bamboo rod, five and one-half feet long. 
And back of all of this was a fellow that 
loves to fish and hunt and who was per- 
fectly sober in a boat well weighted down 
with live ballast (my pardner), who has 
been trying all summer to catch a prize- 
winner. Now, what show did that poor 
fish have? 

Here’s my regards to the very best 
sporting magazine published, and good- 
night ! 





Lady’s Grand Prize—Weakfish 


WON BY MRS. MARGARET GERHARD, 


YORK 


NEW 


Weight—2 Ibs. 6 oz. 


Length—21'% in. 

Girth—10% in. 

Where Caught — North 
N.. J; 

Rod—Bethabera. 

Reel—Pennell. 

Line—Cuttyhunk 18-thread. 

Lure—Sedge mussel. 


Beachhaven, 


Field and Stream 


How the “Candy Fish” Was Caught 


BY MARGARET GERHARD 


Y friend, Kathryn, had come to 
M visit us, and, wanting to make a 

fisherwoman out of her, we three 
(Kathryn, “Ed,” (my husband) and self) 
started over the sand dune to the beach, 
which is only three hundred yards from 
home. 

The bay having been frozen over so 
long last winter, the shedders were very 
scarce this summer, as the bay men claim 
the crabs were smothered in the mud, so 
we were obliged to use the sedge mussel 
for bait, which, by the way, was very sat- 
isfactory for kingfishing. It was about 
hours before low water when we 
started to fish. 

Kathryn had beginner’s luck and caught 
one kingfish after the other; as fast as 
Ed could cast she would have a bite, while 
I could not hook fast to anything. I was 
becoming disgusted and told Ed that 1 
was going to stop fishing for a while, and 
as usual he encouraged me to fish on, say- 
ing, “Peg, you will land a whopper when 
the tide changes; maybe you will get a 
sea bass.” 

Well, I guess everyone knows that 
“hope,” so I kept right on fishing. I put 
on a big, juicy mussel and made the cast: 
the sinker had no sooner struck bottom 
when Bing! I had a fine bite, and every- 
one knows a fair-sized weakfish can give 
you some fight for a few minutes. As we 
were fishing for kingfish, I only had a 
No. 1 O’Shaughnessy hook, and when the 
big bite happened I thought of the big 
mouth of the weakfish and was afraid I 
would tear the hook out of him if I tried 
to force him, so I had quite a little fun 
bringing him in. He seemed to know I 
was a little worried, for as he was the 
only bite I had had all day I was anxious 
to land him, and as my fishing partners 
had been saying things and laughing at 
me for not catching anything I was dou- 
bly anxious to bring him in. 

From his fighting ability I thought he 
would be larger; to tell you candidly, I did 
not consider him more than a pan fish, 
for we have rather decent-sized weakfish 
at our little old island. Usually we put 
the weakfish back as soon as we can get 
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him off the hook, unless he is big enough 
for baking. But my steady pal, my hus- 
band, said, “Peg, you have still a chance 
at the ladies’ weakfish prize, at that,” so 
we weighed and measured him in front 
vf witnesses and took the picture (we 
thought we had), and here we are. 

I held back my affidavit for fear mine 
would be the smallest one. I read with 
sorrow the story of the 13-pounder until 
it dawned on me it was not a lady who 
caught it. I fished with a light-weight 
Bethabera surf-casting rod made by my 
husband, Charles E. Gerhard. My line 
was a 12-thread Pennell cuttyhunk line, a 
Pennell surf-casting reel, 3-oz. pyramid 
sinker, No. 1 O’Shaughnessy hook, and 
lure a sedge mussel. By the way, I have 
heard the New York fishermen call them 
horse mussel. They are found on the 
sedge banks. Also while opening one of 
the mussels my husband found the most 
beautiful purple pearl, so all told we had 
a mighty fing and lucky day. 





Third Prize—September Class — Striped 
Bass 

WON BY H. L, WORTHINGTON, RISING SUN, 
MD. 


Weight—19 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Length—37% in. 

Girth—21 in. 

Where Caught—Susquehanna River. 
Rod—Split bamboo. 

Reel—Pennell salt-water. 

Line—No. 18 cuttyhunk. 
Lure—Soft-shell crab. 


The Fish That Won a Dinner 


BY H. LINN WORTHINGTON 


ELLES and I were shooting at 
W Baltimore, and after the shoot 

was over I suggested we take a 
day for striped bass at Rowlandsville, on 
the Susquehanna. 

“Any big fish?” he asked. 

“Plenty of them as long as your gun,” 
said I. 

“That for me,” he answered, and we 
went. 

I left him there on Friday evening, 
river muddy and high and prospects about 
as poor as they could be. I came down 
from home the next morning and found 
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that Welles had gone out after catfish. 

I talked it over with Johnny Irvin— 
just about the fishingest guide that ever 
happened, but Johnny was pessimistic. 

“No use,” he said; “river’s too muddy, 
but,” he added, “if you had some soft 
crabs you might catch one.” 

It then developed that Johnny’s brother 
had a few soft crabs in the ice-house 
from the day before, and Johnny and I 
laid a deep plan to steal them, which we 
accomplished without much trouble. The 
result was six measly, dead crabs that no 
self-respecting rock fish would look at. 
We waited until Welles came in and had 
lunch at the Hotel Irvin, after which 
sumptuous repast we got aboard our boats, 
or rather Johnny and | did—Welles being 
one of those snake-eaters who have to lie 
in a comatose condition after eating— 
and rowed out to a pool on the Harford 
county side called the “stop lock,” and 
started to fish. Half a soft crab at a time 
(those were soft crab, certain), which 
half would last about fifteen minutes, 
when it would wear off or an eel would 
take it. 

We were trolling slowly all the while, 
and when Welles showed up an hour 
later I had used three of the crabs with 
nary a strike. It was bad enough to steal 
bait for my own use, but when it came to 
passing my ill-gotten bait over to Welles 
[ kicked; but I gave him a couple of the 
crabs and made a bet with him that I 
would catch a b:gger fish than he, said 
bet to consist of the biggest and most ex- 
pensive dinner we could think of. I con- 
sidered it a perfectly safe bet, because 
I thought our chances of catching a rock- 
fish that day were about as good as the 
proverbial snowball in—you know. 

Welles was trolling around the pool 
pretty fast—too fast for the kind of bait 
we were using—but he hooked a big fel- 
low after a bit, and I began to have vi- 
sions of buying that dinner, but, despite 
the caution of his guide, he undertook to 
hold the fish, with the result that his 
line parted, and Welles was about the 
most disgusted fisherman I ever saw. Nix 
fish, and my chances for the big dinner 
were better. 

I was down to the last half of the last 
crab and about ready to quit when I got 














“WASN'T SO LONG AS THE BIGGEST GIRL, BUT A HEAP LONGER THAN THE SMALLEST” 


a nibble, just a little catfish nibble, and 
I half turned to tell Johnny about that 
consarned eel again, when—Spow /—and 
the fight began. Honest, that fish hit me 
like a railroad train, and in about two 
seconds I thought I had a B. & O. 6-0 
hooked. The fish came out of the water 
atter he had run about twenty-five yards, 
and, gee! but he looked big! I reeled 
him in about ten yards and away he went 
again. About this time Welles’ guide 
started to row across my line, and Johnny 
“busted” loose into a string of profanity 
that was grand and touching and beauti- 
ful, and it resulted in that guide backing 
hurriedly off the danger zone, while 
Welles yelled, “Now, old man, you’ve got 
an audience—do your durndest!” 

I glanced over my shoulder, and, sure 
enough, the audience was there—four 
boats, and all watching. My hat came 
down over my eyes and I threw it away 
(it’s never been heard of since), and all 
the time that fish was carrying on. I had 
to let him have that line for a marathon 
six times, but I got him a little nearer in 
each time. He came up to the top of the 
water about twenty yards from the boat, 





and Johnny cussed him and away he went 
again, but he was fast playing out, and I 
gradually worked him out of the current 
into the still water alongside of the boat, 
where Johnny slipped the net under him 
and he was mine. 

I was all in—fingers hurt, wrists ached, 
winded, but I yelled once, and we weighed 
the fish. The scale would only weigh 20 
pounds, and he used all of it, so I think 


he must have weighed at least 20% 
pounds right then. He reached clear 
across the boat and was hooked way 


down in the throat. How long was I 
landing him? Well, I should say about 
three weeks, but Johnny says twenty min- 
utes—anyhow, it was long enough, for one 
fish. An hour later, when we got ashore, 
we weighed him on tested scales, and he 
tipped just 19%. I took him home and 
held a public reception that night. Every- 
body came to see the big fish. I took his 
picture with my two little girls. He 
wasn’t so long as the biggest girl, but he 
was a heap longer than the smallest. | 
have mounted his head and can shove my 
fist right in his mouth. 
P, S—I won that dinner from Welles. 
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THE DRY FLY IN AMERICA 


BY GEORGE M. 


CHAPTER V 
SOME FANCIES—SOME FACTS 


OME anglers have come to the belief 
S that the trout of our heavily fished 
streams have developed such wari- 
ness and cunning that they view the artifi- 
cial fly of the angler with suspicion, even 
if they do not actually detect the imita- 
tion. In the light of certain experiences 
of my own, I am unable to concur in the 
conclusion reached by these anglers that 
the trout is capable of reasoning, or even 
of remembering specific incidents for any 
long period of time; and it is my opinion, 
presented, however, with some _hesi- 
tancy, that the trout does not refuse the 
artificial fly because he has had previous 
experience of it, but that he refuses it 
for other reasons, the most important of 
which are the unnatural action of the 
fly presented and the probability of the 
fish having seen the angler, his rod, or 
the shadow of either or both. Surely 
the trout of these streams cannot, in July 
and August, remember the hordes of an- 
giers that invaded their haunts in May. 
Admitting it to be true that in the earlier 
months of the season, even when the 
streams are full of anglers, it is com- 
paratively easy to take trout, and that 
later, in the summer months, with but 
two or three anglers, or at most a half- 
dozen, to be seen, infinite skill is re- 
quired to induce a single fair rise, 
something other than the memory of the 
fish must be the cause of his reluctance 
to rise, as the following instances prove. 
In July, 1911, I rose, hooked, netted and 
returned to the water four fish, three 
times each in one week; and these fish 
were taken in the same place, and on the 
same pattern of fly each time. On an- 
other occasion I rose and landed an 
eleven-inch rainbow trout which I re- 
turned to the water, and the next day this 
fish was brought home by a fellow angler 
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who had taken him in the same place. 
This last may possibly have been another 
fish; but about the three other trout there 
can be no mistake, as I marked them with- 
out injury before returning them to the 
water the first time. I was prompted to 
make this experiment by taking a fish 
from one spot which resembled closely in 
size and form a fish I had returned to the 
water a few days previously. This fish 
was one of the four and I took him twice 
after. Each of the fish gave up a minute 
piece of its caudal fin in return for its 
life. Again, how many times has one 
heard of trout being taken that had an- 
other luckless angler’s fly in his mouth? 
On the Brodhead in 1907, one morning 
about eight o’clock, I rose and killed a 
native trout about a pound in weight, 
which had a fly in its jaw, left there by 
an angler the evening before; and this 
fish’s nose was raw and bleeding where he 
had scraped it against the stones in his 
efforts to dislodge the hook. So much 
for memory or recollection. 

The more enemies an animal has, the 
more wary it is, and in those creatures 
least able to defend themselves against 
attack the senses which enable them to 
avoid danger are most keen. In some 
animals, sight, smell and hearing are all 
keenly alert; in others a combination of 
two of these senses is relied upon, and in 
rare cases but one. These faculties give 
warning of the approach of an enemy, 
and time, in most cases, for use of such 
secondary means of defense as are pro- 
vided by nature—speed, flight, protec- 
tive coloration or whatever they may be. 

We are dealing with the trout, how- 
ever, and will return to a consideration 
of the facts in his case. Since scien- 
tists have come to no definite conclusion 
that fish can smell, we may safely say, 
from the fly fishers standpoint, at any 
rate, that this sense plays no part in our 
study. Nor have taste and feeling any 
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place in the argument; the luckless fish 
relying upon these senses would find 
himself hard and fast before he could 
reach the conclusion that the feathery 
fly was not good to eat. This leaves 
sight and hearing as the means by which 
the trout is apprised of the approach of 
danger—and the angler will say they 
are quite sufficient. 

“If fish could hear as well as see, 

Never a fisher would there be.” 

The experiments made by Ronalds and 
described in his “Fly Fishers’ Entomol- 
ogy” prove conclusively that trout cannot 
hear, or are not disturbed by sounds pro- 
duced in the air; and while it is quite cer- 
tain that they are affected by vibrations 
communicated to the water itself, the bot- 
tom of the stream or its banks, I do not 
believe any indication of unusual dis- 
turbance is conveyed to the fish unless 
the vibrations take place close to the fish. 

An experiment made by myself may 
prove interesting, though in no way con- 
clusive, as it was tried but once and the 
trout which served as the medium may 
have been “deaf.” 

Taking my position on a high bank 
above this fish and completely out of sight, 
I had a young man go below and down- 
stream thirty feet from the fish. Lying 
prone upon the opposite shore, which was 
level with the water, and taking pains nut 
to make any quick move which might have 
spoiled the experiment, he took two stones, 
one held in each hand, and, at a signal 
from me, struck them together, a foot 
under water. A dozen times this was 
done, each succeeding blow being harder 
than the previous one, without any appar- 
ent effect upon the fish. I noticed, how- 
ever, that the series of small waves or 
ripples created by the disturbance of the 
surface, upon reaching the trout, seemed 
to make it uneasy, and it began “weaving” 
from side to side, covering, however, not 
more than a foot in its movements. When 
the fish had quieted down, after another 
trial with the same effect, I instructed 
the lad to abandon the stones and create 
as large a wave as he could, directing 
it toward the fish. Though consider- 
able noise was made in the attempt, the 
trout gave no indication that it was aware 
ot the disturbance, until the first ripple 
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was passing over it, when it became as 
uneasy as before and even more excited; 
and not until the ripples had ceased did it 
resume the almost stationary position it 
had previously held. The fish was about 
cne foot from the surface, and the largest 
ripple was not over two inches in height, 
consequently its motion could hardly have 
been felt at a depth greater than six 
inches, yet the fish was disturbed—wheth- 
er by the motion of the water itself or by 
the shadow cast by the ripple, I leave for 
the reader to decide—but certainly not 
by the sound or the vibration. 

We now come to the fish’s sense of 
sight, a sense so necessary to its exist- 
ence, so keen that it alone enables the 
trout to avoid danger; but not so keen, in 
my humble opinion, as to enable it to de- 
tect minute differences between the an- 
gler’s fly and the natural insect--excep' 
in its action. 

These facts, or fancies as they may be 
considered, are presented to the reader 
only as they may support a theory of 
the writer that accounts for the wari- 
ness and cunning of the trout ef much- 
fished streams, and the lack of these in 
the trout of the wilderness. It is a well- 
known fact that a man who wishes to take 
trout in Maine, Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, or in fact anywhere in the 
north woods where they are plentiful, 
need have had no previous experience to 
enable him to catch all that the law, or 
his conscience, permits him. This same 
man fishing in Pennsylvania or lower 
New York, practising the same methods 
ke applied in the north, will leave the 
streams of this section with the idea 
firmly fixed in his mind that they 
are barren of fish; or perchance, viewing 
the catch made by a more skilful angler. 
will come to the conclusion that the fish 
are more wary than their fellows of the 
north and that a skill unknown to the an- 
gler lacking experience on these waters 
is required to take them. 


CAN TROUT DISCRIMINATE? 


In arguments upholding the theory that 
the trout is able to distinguish between the 
angler’s fly and the natural insect, those 
believing in the theory will show that a 
fish is rarely taken on these Southern 
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streams on a “Parmacheene Belle” or 
other nondescript, and going further will 
affirm that the trout disappears at sight 
of these monstrosities. There is much 
iruth in this, but the fact is lost sight of 
that these flies are usua'ly presented by 
anglers who have but little knowledge of 
the fish they are seeking and less of their 
habits, such experience as they may have 
having been gained solely at the expense 
of the trout of the wilderness. While 
not asserting the opinion that a gaudy fly 
will not take fish, even at the hands of 
an expert, I would remind the reader 
that when such a fly is used it is usually 
by a man who presents himself to the 
fish before he offers the fly—with the 
natural result. The instinct of self- 
preservation is strong in the trout and 
he flees from this apparition, though if 
he would but realize it, he was never 
safer than at that moment. 

Anything unusual that comes within 
the vision of‘ the fish means to him a pos- 
sible danger, and the desire to feed, if he 
be in the mood, is forgotten in his effort 
to locate the point of attack. Any shadow 
thrown upon the water may indicate the 
approach of an enemy—a heron, a king- 
fisher, a mink—the most destructive of 
all—or of man, in whom he recognizes an 
enemy only because he is a moving object; 
and, beset as the trout is at all times, it 
is but natural that he should make use of 
his slight means of defense—speed—and 
escape while he may. On streams thai 
are much fished, frequent sight of man is 
afforded the fish, and, while the actions 
of the angler (except in some rare cases) 
do not indicate the danger of personal en- 
counter, the fish retires, precipitately or 
quietly, according to the manner in which 
he is approached. It is this sight of man, 
and not the ability to detect the fraud in 
the angler’s fly, which impels him to re- 
frain from taking it. If the angler re- 
main hidden from view and throw the fly 
properly, without the accompaniment of 
shadows of himself, rod, line or leader, 
and a rise is not induced, he may at least 
feel that it is but lack of inclination on 
the part of the fish, and not a contempt 
for the pattern of the fly bred of famil- 
iarity with it, that causes him to refuse 
it. 
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The instinct of self-preservation is quite 
as strong in the trout of the wilderness, 
but expresses itself in other ways that 
are in keeping with the different condi- 
tions they have to contend with. In most 
places where trout are plentiful there is 
abundance of room for them to escape 
from an enemy, an advantage denied the 
trout which are restricted to the narrow 
confines of a pool or rift on our streams, 
particularly when the water is low and the 
trout have to be more wary than ever. 

While endowed with the same agility 
and the same keenness of sight, the wil- 
derness fish are emboldened by numbers, 
and appear to depend a great deal upon 
each other for warning, and are alert only 
to the “main chance”—i. e., the taking of 
anything that looks like food. This ex- 
plains why it is easy for the veriest tyro 
there to take as many fish with the fly in 
a single day as the expert on the Southern 
streams would be content with in a sea- 
son. Many of these big catches are made 
upon lakes and streams that are heavily 
fished; yet the angler rarely has to resort 
tc methods which require any great skill. 
In many instances the fishing is done from 
a canoe and fish are taken quite close to it, 
the interest on the part of the trout seem- 
ingly only being actuated by a desire to 
“beat his fellows to it.” The law of “the 
survival of the fittest” applies equally 
to the fish of Southern streams and to 
the fish of the wilderness. In both cases 
eternal vigilance is the price of contin- 
ued existence—on one hand in avoiding 
the attack which may deprive the fish of 
life, on the other, in the scramble for 
that which will sustain it. 


SOME COMMON FALLACIES 


If the old saw which runs, “When the 
wind is in the north the skilful fisherman 
goes not forth,” etc., referred to fly fishing 
it was plainly meant for the angler who 
did not care to indulge in his sport when 
the chilling blasts from this quarter were 
howling about the stream, because it is 
in no sense descriptive of the effect of the 
wind upon the feeding of the fish. When 
an angler has taken trout under conditions 
ranging from flat calms to gales from 
every point of the compass, it is difficult 
for him to believe that wind has any di- 
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rect effect upon the fish, aside perhaps 
trom the influence it exerts in promoting 
cr retarding the development of the ini- 
sects upon which they feed; and this last 
depends more upon the temperature of the 
wind than it does upon its force or the 
quarter from which it comes. 

The angler who is fishing the flat still 
water of a pond or lake hopes for a breeze 
that he may take advantage of the ripple 
caused by it and deceive or approach his 
fish more readily. This advantage is off- 
set on many occasions, in proportion to the 
force of the wind, by the added difficulty 
im casting; and on streams when the wind 
is blowing down or in the face of the an- 
gler it is of negligible value. So far as 
comfort is concerned, a chilling wind is 
very disagreeable; and the angler unfortu- 
nate enough to be upon the stream during 
a “norther” in the early spring is quite 
of the mind that trout are sensible of it, 
when he finds them in no keener mood for 
the sport than he is; yet it was just such 
a day, as cold and blustering as I have 
ever seen, that the trout on the Brodhead 
of which I have told rose to the fly which 
was made to play such pranks by the wind. 

There is a gentleman of my acquain- 
tance, an expert with the fly, who holds 
that it is useless to fish a wooded streain 
when the wind is blowing heavily; not 
so much because of any change in atmos- 
pheric conditions, but because of the effect 
the rapidly moving shadows thrown upon 
the water by the frantically waving limbs 
and branches of the overhanging trees 
have upon the fish. In these spots where 
the shadows are the trout seem to be filled 
with an unrest, or nervousness perhaps, 
which for the time being overcomes the 
desire to feed. Upon the open stretches, 
however, the wind is of great advantage, 
the only difficulty presented there being 
the necessity of overcoming its effect upon 
the throw; and this can be successfully 
accomplished only by practice. When 
success does not attend the caster’s efforts 
ou days of this sort, failure must be as- 
cribed to his state of mind rather than 
te the condition of the weather. 

And here just a hint from my own ex- 
perience: beware of fishing in big wvods 
on a very windy day; dead limbs may 
come crashing down at any moment. On 
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cne occasion a difference of ten feet in my 
position would have meant that these 
pages would never have been written. 

Aside from these considerations, there 
is nothing more annoying than to be on 
the stream in the season when the surface 
is covered with willow catkins blown there 
by the wind; or the litter of prematurely 
dead leaves, chaff, dandelion blossoms, 
etc., carried there as the season advances. 

During periods of high wind, the trout 
are oftentimes treated to a change of diet; 
land flies, grasshoppers and beetles, un- 
happily overcome, being readily and cheer- 
fully accepted. On one occasion all the 
trout killed by five or six anglers disclosed 
the fact, upon autopsy, that potato bugs 
had formed a large part of their food that 
morning; and a fly which resembled this 
beetle only in size and shape was found 
very effective. This fly was a_herl- 
bedied brown palmer, called the Marlow 
3uzz. 

The many anglers who still hold to the 
belief that trout will not rise during a 
thunderstorm do so beyond a doubt be- 
cause it offers an excuse for retiring from 
the stream and seeking shelter, for which 
they cannot be blamed. It is not the 
pleasantest situation to be caught in one 
of the vicious storms which sometimes 
break with but scant warning. If it hap- 
pens, however, that the angler is so placed 
that he is far from a road or path that 
will lead him to some cover, he is far safer 
in the stream than in the woods; and, 
making the best of a bad bargain, he 
should continue his fishing, when, in all 
likelihood, he will come to the conclusion 
that the theory is not founded on fact. 

While trout do not invariably rise dur- 
ing these storms, they may be taken on 
occasions when the reverberations are so 
heavy as to be felt almost as distinctly as 
they are heard—the effect upon the fish 
not being apparent. 

If the storm be accompanied by a heavy 
rain, dry-fly fishing ceases as soon as the 
water begins to rise and becomes discol- 
cred; for while the fish are then ready to 
feed, there is small likelihood of the an- 
gler’s fly being seen by them, as they 
spread all over the stream 

No time should be wasted in returning 
to the stream after the flood has run off 
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and the water is clearing, as the opportu- 
nity for taking fish is then probably the 
best that will be presented; they will be 
comparatively easy to take, but the knowl- 
edge gained in regard to the positions oc 
cupied by them will be invaluable. 


IDIOSY NCRASY—SUPERSTITION 

Idiosyncrasy, or shall we call it super- 
stition, seems to enter into the make-up of 
a great many anglers. 

Squire Jake Price, now dead, father of 
the boys who keep that comfortable hos- 
telry on the Brodhead, at Canadensis, in 
Pennsylvania, well known to many an- 
giers, was famous as a trout fisherman. 
He fished with the fly only, tied his own 
flies, and from the time his sons were 
able to wade the streams would permit 
them to use nothing else. Always keen 
to be at his fishing, he could not be 
dragged to the waterside unless his 
“almanac” told him the time was _ pro- 
pitious. Curiously enough, when he did 
go, he always took fish; but this should 
be ascribed to the fact that he “knew 
how” rather than to a revelation from 
the Zodiac. 

A story is told of an angler of indiffer- 
ent skill, but anxious to take home a bas- 
ket of fish, who induced Squire Jake to ac- 
company him one morning. He felt cer- 
train of getting trout, Jake having ap- 
proved of the day. On their arrival at the 
stream side he proceeded to line his creel 
with fine grasses and ferns, when, to his 
amazement, the Squire left abruptly, say- 
ing he could not fish with one who would 
thus “fly in the face of Providence.” 

Was this superstition, or only anger at 
the other’s assurance ? 

Of similar mind to the Squire are those 
anglers who persist in carrying, to their 
own inconvenience, a minute creel and 
smaller net, preferring to cram into either 
a fish twice too large rather than to carry 
equipment of adequate size; the taking of 
a good fish is a circumstance which they 
feel may never be realized if they antici 
pate it. 

FAITE 

Some consideration must be given to the 
belief of those who have unbounded faith 
in some individual pattern of fly. There 


are wet-fly fishermen on the Beaverkill 
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who never make up their cast of three 
flies without including the Royal Coach- 
man; and at least one cf these whom I 
know uses this fly, dry, in preference to 
any other. While this particular pattern 
has no place in my book, I respect the 
faith others have in it, which faith, how- 
ever, is oftentimes rudely shaken—for a 
short period, at least. After fishing care 
fully for hours with his favorite fly with 
out response, the angler meets a brother 
angler who displays two or three nice 
fish taken on the Queen, the Bumble, ot 
what not, and passes on. For the nonce 
the favorite is discarded, the Queen or 
Bumble is knotted on, but the result is the 
Another pattern is tried 
—same result. Again the fly is changed; 
and again; and still again. In his anxiety 
our friend uses little skill, less judgment 
and lacks entirely the essential—faith. 


same—nothing. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS 


Many times an angler, stepping quietly 
into the stream at the beginning of his 
day’s sport, casts his fly where his expe- 
rience tells him a trout should be, and 
meets with response almost immediately. 
His next cast is accepted quite as quickly, 
and in these few delicious moments, with 
the nucleus in his creel, the vision he has 
had of the one great day’s catch begins 
to take tangible form. But how rudely 
the vision is dissipated in the next four or 
five hours, during which time he gets not a 
single rise. 

There are other anglers in whom en- 
tirely different emotions are aroused when 
they are successful in taking fish soon 
after their arrival at the stream. To them 
this incident spells utter failure for the 
rest of the day, or for hours, at least. It 
seems to me that these men neglect to 
analyze the situation, preferring to let 
superstition run riot with reason. They 
are pessimists. 

To my mind, such an occurrence may be 
ascribed to any one of at least three 
causes: 

1. At the time the angler first steps into 
the stream he may be arriving at the 
top or at the end of a rise which started 
fifteen, twenty or thirty minutes before: 
and that short space of time may mean 
the difference between two fish and a pos- 
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sible half dozen. If the angler meets with 
this experience during the season when 
the water is very low and clear and the 
days hot and bright, he may be satisfied 
that, to a great extent, this is the explana- 
tion; provided, of course, he is not a prin- 
cipal to cause number 2, he should be 
able to continue taking some trout, even 
under these trying conditions. 

2. The optimist arriving at the stream 
side prepares his rod, surveys the scene of 
action, and having selected the spot he is 
to fish, enters the stream some distance 
helow and quietly proceeds to his point of 
vantage. Every instinct alert, he is care- 
ful to make no mistake and his care and 
deftness are at once rewarded. Continu- 
ing a few yards, another fish is taken, and 
possibly a bit farther on still another, and 
then, blinded by conceit, he falls into the 
pit dug for him by the red gods. He 
thinks he has at last the right medicine; 
and unknowingly (and unmeaningly, bless 
his heart) there steals over him a feeling 
akin to contempt for the wary fish he is 
after. The next pool is approached with a 
confidence that fills the trout that inhabit 
it with consternation, all thoughts of feed- 
ing being driven from them by the sight 
of their enemy—and this may go on for 
hours. Some day it will occur to this an- 
gler that he has been a bit overconfident 
and he will try getting out of the stream, 
going up a hundred yards through the 
brush, and starting all over as at the be- 
ginning ; then he will come to a realization 
of the truth. 

3. The pessimist, by analyzing cause 





number 2, may overcome, to a certain 
extent, the deep-rooted superstition that he 
will get no more trout throughout the day 
if he gets one easily at the outset. His 
is a state of mind that surely is not condu- 
cive to best effort. After taking a fish on 
the first few casts, the subsequent proceed- 
ings are governed by an anomalous condi- 
tion—the certain feeling that his sport is 
ever, coupled with a fear that to-day may 
prove the fallacy of his theory: in an un- 
conscious effort to avoid his fate he 
fishes in a careless manner. 

The rise which indicates that a large 
fish is feeding has, upon ithe minds of some 
anglers, a psychological effect which 
works toward defeatiig any attempt 
made in throwing to him. The angler is 
alert only to the necessity of placing his 
fly near the fish, and, caution thrown to 
the winds, he approaches in a manner 
which might be called stealthy if he used 
it in escaping from a burning building. 
Aside from this, his eye is fixed upon the 
spot where the rise was noted, and his fly 
is sent with no thought, perhaps, but te 
get it on the water. When many fish 
are feeding and his efforts meet with no 
reward, he becomes frantic in his desire 
to take one; and failing to do so, runs 
through a rapid change of flies in the 
hope of finding one that will entice, when 
suddenly all rising ceases in the pool he 
is fishing, and with a heavy sigh he de- 
cides that the rise is over and that he has 
lost his opportunity. 

In all cases, the cure is the same— 
calmness and deliberation. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT FIGHT FOR 
THE SAVING OF THE FUR SEALS 


BY JULIUS H. SEYMOUR 


Counsel and Chairman of the Fur Seal Committee of the Camp Fire Club of America. 


T last, after 
twenty years 
of stress and 
struggle, the pen 
of history is able 


of the saving of 
the fur-seal indus- 
try of the United 
States. 
No more strange 
‘ or tragic record 
regarding a wild-animal species ever has 
been wrought out. Eventually it is prob- 
able that the full history will appear. At 
present it is our purpose to set down here 
only the outlines of the last struggle, in 
chronological order, “lest we forget.” 

From 1870 to 1880 the fur-seal herds 
of the Pribilof Islands were at their 
maximum strength, with a total popula- 
tion of at least 4,000,000 head. 

In 1880 “pelagic sealing,” or the kill- 
ing of seals at sea, began; and from that 
time down to 1912 the fortunes of the 
seal herd steadily and rapidly declined. 
On our islands the North American Com- 
mercial Company annually slaughtered 
the male seals up to the limit, and on 
the sea the pelagic-seal poachers slaugh- 
tered the females without sense or mercy. 
The females, heavy with young, were 
more easily overtaken than the males, 
and so of the seals killed at sea from 
80 to 90 per cent were females. Could 
any scheme of slaughter have been more 
brutally wasteful! In 1894, the year fol- 
lowing the ill-starred Paris Tribunal (in- 
tended to stop pelagic sealing), 61,838 
seals were killed at sea. 

Between 1890 and 1906 various efforts 
were made, by Senators Nelson and Dil- 
lingham, Henry W. Elliott and John Hay, 
to bring about the making of a treaty 
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between Great Britain and the United 
States, and later on Japan also, to put 
an absolute end to pelagic sealing. Dur- 
ing all that time a great majority of both 
Houses of Congress would gladly have 
welcomed the opportunity to ratify a 
treaty with Great Britain and Japan. 

The position of Congress toward the 
fur seal has steadily and _ persistently 
been correct! But the State Department 
never had scored one victory for the fur 
seal until in 1911, when it was driven to 
it by the overwhelming sentiment of Con- 
gress and the people at large. 

The spring of 1909 found the fur-seal 
industry ready for complete annihilation. 
Seal poaching by the Japanese was fierce- 
ly prosecuted, not only up to the three- 
mile limit around our islands, but several 
raiding parties actually had landed and 
killed on the breeding grounds. Several 
of these raiders were killed. 

On land, the North American Commer- 
cial Company raked the herds to the very 
dregs, and failed to get their quota of 
15,000 because the seals were not there 
to kill, even as small pups. 

The twenty-year lease of that killing 
company was due to expire on May 1, 
1910, and its renewal must be prevented. 

In the summer of 1909 the attention of 
the Board of Governors of the Camp Fire 
Club of America was called to the exist- 
ing condition of the fur-seal industry, the 
impending fate of the herds, and the fact 
that the existing killing lease would ter- 
minate in the following year. Dr. W. 
T. Hornaday, a member of the Board, 
laid before that body a very complete 
statement of conditions and prospects and 
raised the question whether the time had 
not come when it was the duty of patri- 
otic citizens to step forward and insist 
that certain measures be adopted for the 
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saving of a once-valuable national asset. 

The Governors were informed that 
that there had been many conflicting in- 
terests and opinions touching the fur seal, 
and at times open warfare. It was sug- 
gested that the Camp Fire Club should 
enter the field as the ally of no contend- 
ing party, but, on the contrary, endeavor 
tc stand in the breach and, if possible, 
harmonize existing animosities. 

The Board of Governors was so im- 
pressed by the seriousness of the occa- 
sion, and the duty that seemed to lie 
before it, that it was unanimously decided 
that the Club should put forth an effort 
for the purpose of helping to save an 
American industry of great value. It 
was firmly resolved, however, that the 
past should not be raked up, and only the 
present would be dealt with. The con- 
duct of the campaign to be made was left 
unreservedly in the hands of the Com- 
mittee on Game Protective Legislation, 
of which Dr. Hornaday was chairman. 

That committee decided that in view of 
all circumstances three things were ab- 
solutely necessary to the saving of the 
fur-seal industry, as follows: 

1. The total abolition on May 1, 1910, 
of the leasing system of seal slaughter. 

2. The making of treaties with Eng- 
land, Japan, Russia and Mexico for a 
total cessation of pelagic sealing by all 
the people of those nations. 

3. A ten-year close season for the re- 
cuperation of the shattered and depleted 
herds. 

To secure these objects, the Club’s 
committee decided to make _ representa- 
tions to the President, to Congress, the 
Department of State, to the Department 
of Commerce and Labor and to the pub- 
lic at large. 

An active campaign was planned and 
carried out. It consisted of earnest let- 
ters addressed to members of the Senate 
and House, and especially to Senator Jo- 
seph M. Dixon, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Conservation of National Re- 
sources, of a circular letter addressed to 
the leading newspapers of the United 
States. On December 7, 1909, Senator 
Dixon introduced the Senate Resolution 
No. 90, entitled, “In Regard to the Pres- 
ervation of the Fur-Seal Herd.” A let- 
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ter was then addressed by the Camp Fire 
Ciub to the President of the United 
States, setting forth the deplorable fea- 
tures of the fur-seal situation and en- 
treating him to call upon Congress to 
pronounce for no new killing lease, a 
ten-year close season, and the necessary 
treaties with England, Canada, Japan, 
Russia and Mexico. 

In January, 1910, the Club addressed 
a letter to Hon. Charles Nagel, Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce and La- 
bor, urging him to co-operate with Sen- 
ator Dixon's resolution. 

Notwithstanding these communications, 
positive information having been received 
that the Department of Commerce and 
Labor was on the point of advertising 
for bids for awarding a new lease for 
another twenty years, the Club directed 
Dr. Hornaday to go to Washington and 
ask for a hearing before Senator Dixon’s 
committee. On February 26, 1910, Dr. 
Hornaday attended at Washington be- 
fore the committee and made an ex- 
haustive and superb presentation of the 
whole matter, upon the conclusion of 
which the committee adopted a _ resolu- 
tion representing to the Secretary the in- 
advisability of executing the new lease. 

On March 15, 1910, the President 
transmitted to Congress a special mes- 
sage recommending the repeal of the pro- 
vision authorized in Section 1963 R. S. 
for the renewal of the lease. From this 
time on Dr. Hornaday attended, with 
other members of the Camp Fire Club at 
Washington, on a number of occasions, 
and a correspondence was kept up be- 
tween the Club and the Secretary protest- 
ing against ‘the further killing of seals, 
notwithstanding all of which, under or- 
ders from Fish Commissioner George M. 
Sowers, dated May 9, 1910, Mr. W. LI. 
Lembkey, agent in charge of the seal fish- 
eries, caused to be killed 12,920 fur seals 
in that summer. Of these the London fur 
market sale records of November, 1910, 
revealed that there were among the skins 
sold 1,809 “extra small pups” and 6,195 
“small pups.” 

On January 9, 1911, Senator Knute 
Nelson, at the request of the Camp Fire 
Club, introduced Senate Bill No. 9959, to 
prevent, by mandatory law, the killing of 
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any more fur seals for the next ten years, 
and on February 4, 1911, a hearing was 
held at Washington on this bill, at which 
were present, for the Camp Fire Club, 
Dr. Hornaday, Julius H. Seymour, coun- 
sel for the Club, Arthur S. Houghton, 
secretary, and Marshall McLean, spe- 
cial counsel of the committee on 
Game Protective Legislation. Mr. 
Henry W. Elliott, of Cleveland, O., 
and the leading authority on the fur 
scal, appeared in his own behalf. Just 
as the hearing was about to begin, word 
was received from the Secretary of State 
that a new fur-seal treaty would posi- 
tively be sent to Congress on Wednes- 
day, and a request that the committee 
defer taking action on the Nelson Bill 
until the treaty had been presented. To 
this the committee agreed, but proceeded 
with the hearing as planned. The result 
was so convincing that the committee ex- 
pressed themselves as wholly satisfied and 
in favor of complete cessation of all kill- 
ing and for a close season. 

It would seem as though these various 
expressions of opinion would have some 
influence toward stopping the slaughter. 
Judge of the indignation and surprise of 
the friends of the fur seal when it was 
learned that'on March 31, 1911, Commis- 
sioner Bowers had again issued instruc- 
tions for the killing of seals in July, 1911. 
The Club realized that the most drastic 
measures must be used. 

On May 15, 1911, in a formal communi- 
cation to Hon. John H. Rothermel, Mr. 
Henry W. Elliott preferred charges .of 
malfeasance in office against the officers 
ot the Department of Commerce and 
Labor who had been concerned in the 
slaughter in the summer of 1910 of 8,004 
“small” and “extra small” fur-seal pups. 
3y House Resolution No. 73 these charges 
were referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and at the instance of that 
body the investigation of the charges was 
delegated to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, Hon. John H. Rothermel, 
chairman. 

This investigation began on May 31, 
1911, and continued until the close of the 
Congressional session, August, 1912. 
Many witnesses were examined, among 


whom were Mr. Elliott, Dr. Hornaday, 
Mr. W. I. Lembkey, and Drs. Lucas, 
Townsend, Styneger, Merriam and True, 
and Isaac Leibes, of the North American 
Commercial Company, and owner of the 
pelagic sealing vessel, James Hamilton 
Lewis. 

The hearings of this committee have 
been printed in full, together with a great 
mass of interesting documents bearing on 
the fur-seal case. The report and find- 
ings of the committee to Congress will 
be made in December, 1912, and this doc 
ument is awaited with interest. 

The Rothermel investigation elicited 
much interesting information. For ex- 
ample, it appeared that not one of the 
fur-seal “experts” of the Advisory Board 
ever had spent an entire season on the 
Pribilof Islands, from the beginning of the 
annual spring arrival of the seal herds 
until their last departures. Mr. Elliott ap- 
peared to be the only man outside of Gov- 
ernment employ who had witnessed the 
much-talked-of fighting of the bulls for 
places on the breeding grounds. Neither 
Drs. Lucas, Townsend, Styneger, True 
o1 Merriam would say, under oath, that 
they had ever seen a pup trampled to 
death by fighting bulls or had seen a fe- 
male seal killed in such fighting. In view 
of all the clamor that was raised before 
members of the House of Representatives 
regarding the terrible and actually exter- 
minating effect of the alleged fearful and 
general combats between the bull seals, 
even after the pups had been born, the 
utter lack of evidence of any such fight- 
ing becomes noteworthy. Judging from 
the frantic efforts that were made to de- 
feat the demand of the Camp Fire Club 
and Mr. Elliott for a long close season, 
the public might suppose that unless 95 
per cent. of the male seals were killed 
annually the herds would presently exter- 
minate themselves through the fighting 
of the large bulls. The fact was fully 
established by Mr. Lembkey that he had 
killed over 8,000 fur-seal pups under two 
years of age as charged. 


POINTS 


The Senate, at every stage since Feb- 
ruary 26, 1910, has fully sustained every 
assertion that has been made by the Camp 
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Fire Club, regarding the position of that 
body on the fur-seal question. 

When the existing treaty was being 
framed in the Department of State, one 
by one four Senators pointedly informed 
Secretary Knox that the treaty must con- 
tain a provision by which the United 
States would have full power to enact 
laws or regulations for any long close 
seasons that might be found advisable. 
Such a clause was inserted, providing 
down to the smallest detail, how close 
seasons might be declared, and the com- 
pensations of the signatory powers dur- 
ing all such periods. The treaty was 
presented to Congress on July 22, 1911, 
absolutely terminating pelagic sealing by 
the people of the United States, Canada, 
England, Russia and Japan. The only 
flaw in it is the omission of Mexico, 
which may easily breed trouble in the 
future. The Camp Fire Club desired to 
have Mexico included, 

The treaty was promptly ratified by 
Congress July 24, 1911, without debate— 
an absolutely unprecedented proceeding! 
The Senate was delighted with the oppor- 
tunity to ratify such a document and end 
a rasping, disgraceful and expensive situ- 
ation of twenty-one years’ duration. The 
treaty provided for an advance payment 
by the United States of $200,000 to Eng- 
land and $200,000 to Japan for the sup- 
pression of the pelagic sealing fleets of 
those nations, practically by the purchase 
ot the vessels. It also provided that dur- 
ing any close seasons that might be estab- 
lished, the United States should pay 
$10,000 annually to Japan and a like 
amount to England. Whenever commer- 
cial killing operations were resumed, Can- 
ada should have 15 per cent. of the pro- 
ceeds of the island catch, and Japan 10 
per cent. 

On February 3, 1912, the Sulzer Bill 
was introduced in the House to carry the 
treaty into effect by the payment of $400,- 
000; but it also placed the seals unre- 
servedly in the hands of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. This meant 
continued killing up to “95 per cent. of 
the surplus male life,” “small pups,” “ex- 
tra small pups.” The friends of the fur 
seal again appeared and demanded an 
amendment to the Sulzer Bill, providing 
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specifically for a ten-year close season, 
and then began a battle royal over that 
issue. On the side of continuous killing, 
outside of Congress, were the following 
forces: The President, Secretary Charles 
Nagel, Fish Commissioner Bowers, Dr. 
H. M. Smith, Deputy Commissioner; Dr. 
B. W. Evermann, Dr. David Starr Jordan 
chairman of the Advisory Board; Mr. 
W. I. Lembkey, killing agent on the isl- 
ands; Dr. C. H. Townsend, Dr. F. A. 
Lucas. On the other side, outside of the 
Congress, were ranged Dr. William T 
Hornaday, Mr. Henry W. Elliott, the 
Camp Fire Club of America, the New 
York Times, the Brooklyn Standard 
Union and FIELD AND STREAM. 

Never was there a battle more unequal 
in numbers. The entire strength of the 
Administration was thrown into the scale 
to defeat the close-season demand and 
save the position of Secretary Nagel and 
the members of the Advisory Board. 

In the House, after a prolonged and 
bitter debate, the friends of the fur seal 
were defeated, for only one year was won 
as a close season. 

The bill then went to the Senate and 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. Almost instantly it be- 
came apparent that the Senate did not 
approve the action of the majority in the 
House. A trial of strength in the com- 
mittee, on the approval of the House as it 
stood, found 11 opposed and only 4 in 
favor. Then the bill was amended by 
the insertion of a section providing for 
a close season for ten years, and in that 
form unanimously reported to the Sen- 
ate. 

After a long period of slumber the bill 
was taken up and debated for about five 
hours, with the strength of the Senate 
obviously on the side of the ten-year 
amendment. Strong and _ convincing 
speeches were made. An attempt to 
amend the amendment to a five-year 
proposition was voted down, and the ten- 
year amendment was finally adopted by 
a vote of 42 to 18. At the last moment 
the President sent to the Senate a special 
message appealing against the proposed 
close season, but it was ineffectual. The 
first-hand knowledge of Senators Nelson 
and Dillingham, who had visited the 
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islands and carefully studied the seal ques- 
tion, was impregnable, and the researches 
into the subject by Senators Hitchcock 
and Shiveley were amazingly productive 
of facts and logic. 

The amended bill then went to a con- 
ference committee of the two Houses. In 
that committee Mr. Flood stood out for 
a one-year close season and would con- 
cede nothing more than five years. To 
save a deadlock, this compromise was 
agreed upon, and the bill finally passed 
both Houses for five years. 

At this point it is interesting to note 
that in the summer of 1910, while Lemb- 
key was killing the 8,000 “small” and “ex- 
tra small” pups, in a conference held in 
New York between Dr. D. S. Jordan, 
chairman of the Advisory Board, and the 
committee of the Camp Fire Club, it was 
mutually agreed that both sides should 
compromise on a five-year close season. 
Dr. Jordan ‘drew up an agreement to that 
effect, and Dr. F. A. Lucas, who heartily 
favored it as an honorable and proper 
modus vivendi, submitted it to the other 
members of the Advisory Board, all of 
whom refused to sign it! The killing 
spirit was too strong, and a very sensible 
and reasonable compromise fell to the 
ground, 

It is interesting to note also that in a 
document addressed to Secretary Nagel, 
Dr. Evermann himself placed on record 
the opinion that the fur seals needed a 
five-year close season. 

The Camp Fire Club can well afford to 
rest from its labors in behalf of the har- 
assed and abused fur seal. The history of 
the past two and a half years has proven 
that in 1909 it was indeed high time for 
private citizens to step forward and de- 
mand the national conservation of an in- 
dustry worth millions of dollars to this 
nation. For years Mr. Elliott had gal- 
lantly been fighting for the seal’s cause, 
almost alone and single-handed. He de- 
clares that he was powerless to make an 
impression on Senator Dixon and induce 
him and his committee to take up the mat- 
ter, as the Club succeeded in doing. In 
one hour before the Dixon committee, on 
February 26, 1910, Dr. Hornaday, as the 
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representative of the Camp Fire Club, 
gave testimony that sealed the fate of the 
leasing system, and killed it past all hope 
oi resurrection. And this at a time when, 
in the Department of Commerce and La- 
bor, everything was in line for the mak- 
ing of a new killing list on May Ist. 

Had not the leasing system been killed 
when it was, a new lease would have been 
made; there would have been no treaty 
tc stop pelagic sealing, and the extermina- 
tion of the seals would have gone merrily 
on to a complete finish, 

It was a disagreeable task to attack a 
Governmental department, but the task 
was not of our making. The struggle 
was justified, and the private citizens, 
who were right, have been sustained by 
Congress at every point, and Dr. Horna- 
day’s assertions that even in 1910 the 
Senate and intended a cessation 
ot seal killing have been sustained. 

The final victory in Congress for a 
close season is largely due to the good 
judgment, the unrivalled knowledge of the 
subject and tireless industry of Mr. Elli- 
ott, who spent sixteen long months in 
Washington fighting, at his own expense, 
the cause of the fur seal. Without him it 
might easily have happened that the ene- 
mies of the fur seal would in some man- 
ner have defeated the demand for a close 
season, and left the seals subject to con- 
tmuous slaughter and complete extermi- 
nation, but Mr. Elliott alone could not 
have accomplished this splendid result. 
Dr. William T. Hornaday as well deserves 
the thanks of every American citizen for 
the persistent, tireless, patient and effi- 
cient work he has voluntarily and as the 
worthy representative of the Camp Fire 
Club of America contributed to the great 
success of the fight. The club itself is 
justly proud of the part its Committee on 
Conservation has performed. This suc- 
cess will only tend to increase the influ- 
ence of this great organization along the 
lines of other important movements for 
the conservation of the natural resources 
of our great country. Its work is whole- 
some, patriotic, unselfish and devoted, and 
will be pursued in the future, as it has in 
the past, regardless of fear or favor. 
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the seal herd has increased to 90,000. 

















LARGE MOUTH VS. SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS 


Report of His Death Grossly Exaggerated 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

My attention has been called to the Sep- 
tember number of your excellent magazine 
containing an article in defence of the large- 
mouth black bass by Mr. W. H. Dilg, -in 
which he mentions, incidentally, “that Dr. 
Henshall and Fred Mather are both dead.” 
It seems to me to be the proper thing to 
deny the soft impeachment, so far as | am 
individually concerned. While the genial 
Fred has undoubtedly crossed the river Styx, 
I am pleased to affirm that I am still on this 
side of the river, and to say that I am en- 
gaged in the work, laudable or otherwise, of 
turning out additional thousands of that 
maligned and excellent game-fish, the large- 
mouth black bass, under the auspices of the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 

I am also rescuing them from the bayous 
pools and ditches along the lower Mississippi 
River, into which they were deposited dur- 
ing the recent great overflow, and where 
they would eventually perish on the drying 
up of those transient waters. This may be 
unwelcome news to some of Mr. Dilg’s oppo- 
nents who are engaged in belaboring that 


old bunch of straw—the relative gameness 
of the two species of black bass,—and who 
revile the large-mouth bass with names un- 
fit to be applied to any game-fish, or to be 
expressed by any bona-fide lover of ang- 
ling. 

But I do not believe that they are really 
as sincere in their defamation of so grand 
a game-fish as the style and diction of their 
diatribes would seem to imply. To take a 
more charitable view of the matter it might 
be suggested that one or two of them are 
laboring under a personal grouch rather than 
under an honest conviction. In this con- 
nection it is, perhaps, as well to say that I 
am not personally responsible for the ex- 
istence of the large-mouth black bass, to say 
nothing of his gameness, though they seem 
to think so. 

While the gameness of the small-mouth 
black bass goes without saying, I am sorry 
that there are men who call themselves an- 
glers who, apparently, find more pleasure in 
aspersing the character of the large-mouth 
black bass than in fishing for him. 

JAMES ALEXANDER HENSHALL. 


Tupelo, Miss, 
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Five Hundred Dollar Challenge to Settle 
the Bass Controversy 
BY W. P. CORBETT 


Apparently Mr. Dilg pretends to believe 
that he has reduced the score against him 
from nine to one, to two to one. I claim 
that Mr. Dilg has convinced no thinking 
man, but there are some who have not had 
the advantage and pleasure of a fight with a 
small mouth bass, and I would refer them 
and the public at large to the evidence al- 
ready submitted in this controversy. Study 
the letters from the big mouth districts and 
big mouth partisans. Few, if any, can be 
selected which will say without any qualifi- 
cation or evasion that the big mouth equals 
the small mouth, when there is any evidence 
of fair experience with both bass. 

Why does Mr. Dilg claim that Mr. Grey 
agrees with him? Mr. Grey knows better 
and directly disputes Mr. Dilg, for the for- 
mer says, “In the waters I know best, the 
small mouth is the gamer.” 

To bring this controversy to a close I have 
arranged to deposit with Fretp AND STREAM 
a certified check for Five Hundred Dollars 
($500). Will Mr. Dilg back his opinion with 
the same amount? He refers to Mr. Peet 
as famous throughout the world, and Mr. 
Peet tells him he is absolutely wrong. He 
refers now to Mr. Perce. Mr. Perce at- 
tempted to back Mr. Dilg in the Chicago club 
and there was almost a riot at his expense. 
When pressed he had nothing to fall back 
upon but Dr. Henshall. Not a man would 
stand with him in his own club. A gentle- 
man offered to go with him at once and test 
the matter on a lake and the loser pay the 
expenses, but Mr. Perce declined, of course. 
Besides the almost universal opinion on this 
subject among really experienced fishermen, 
practically all authorities concur, such -as 
vour “Angler’s Guide,” Mr. William Harris 
and almost anyone you can quote. Yet in the 
face of this Mr. Dilg says, “The two bass 
fight equally game wherever found in the 
same water.” To prove to Mr. Dilg his er- 
ror, I agree to select Greenwood or an equiv- 
alent Western lake, whichever is most con- 
venient to the greater number of fishermen 
and in which both species thrive. 

We will hire a competent guide to catch 
a dozen small mouth and a dozen large 
mcuth, of approximately three pounds weight 
each. These will be matched fairly closely 
and kept in a suitable fountain or pen a few 
days until the test. Mr. Dilg and myself, 


or, at our option, proxies, will, this fall, use 
equal rods and lines, put snap hooks fast in 
the lips of each bass as we in turn drop him 
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in the lake and play him to net with time- 
keepers. A broken line counts a loss, and 
Mr. Dilg or proxy plays the dozen small 
mouth and I or proxy the dozen big mouth, 
under exactly similar conditions, with an au- 
tomatic reel tested to exactly the same ten- 
sion. I will meet almost any reasonable 
condition. The loser pays all the guides and 
other expenses and forfeits the $500 for a 
cup or for the protection and propagation of 
fish in the most suitable way designated by 
FIELD AND STREAM, the details to be arranged 
by correspondence at once. We will elimi- 
nate talk and get to reality. 
New York City. W. P. Corserrt. 


The Name Oswego Bass 
Editor, FreELD AND STREAM: 

1 have been greatly interested in the con- 
troversy as to the game qualities of the large 
and small mouthed black bass. I had no 
intention of getting into the game until after 
reading Mr. Dilg’s reply to Mr. Corbett ] 
discovered that my father, Mr. Seth Green, 
had been taken to task for naming the “large 
mouth bass” Oswego bass. While this is 
not a serious offense, I can state authorita- 
tively that he was not responsible for the 
fish bearing that name, but how it originated 
I am unable to say. Relative to the name of 
the large mouth bass, I observe that Jordan 
& Evermann, in “American Food and Game 
Fishes,” prefer the name of “Straw Bass,” 
and from page 358 of this work I reproduce 
the following: “This fish has received many 
vernacular names, among which may be 
mentioned large-mouthed black bass, straw 
bass, green bass, moss bass, grass bass, 
marsh bass, Oswego bass, trout, green trout, 
welchman, chub, and many others more or 
less absurd. The most distinctive and ex- 
pressive name is doubtless ‘large-mouthed 
black bass.’ the only objection to which is 
its length. For many reasons ‘straw bass’ 
for this and ‘black for the 
small species are excellent.” From “Ameri- 
can Fishes” by G. Brown Goode, page 55, 
I quote as follows: “Numerous as have been 
the zodlogical names, they are outnumbered 
by the popular names still in use in different 
localities. Charlevoix, a Jesuit missionary, 
who explored Canada in 1721, mentions a 
fish called *‘Achigan,’ which is thought to 
have been the large mouth. An earlier allu- 
sion to this species, which in the Southern 
states is still called ‘trout,’ occurs in the 
writings of Rene de Laudonniere, who de- 
scribed the incidents of the first Huguenot 
expedition to Florida in 1652, under the com- 
mand of Jean Ribault. The large mouth 
bass is known in the Great Lake region, 
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especially in northern New York, as the 
‘Oswego Bass.’ . . . In Kentucky and possi- 
bly in Florida, it is called ‘Jumper,’ in In- 
diana ‘Moss Bass,’ in the Southern states 
generally ‘Trout,’ though on the Tar river 
of North Carolina it is called ‘Chub’ and on 
the Neuse ‘Welshman.’” It will thus be 
seen that many local names have been given 
this fish, and the same applies to the small 
mouth as well. I am well aware that my 
father used the name “Oswego” in his writ- 
ings when referring to the large mouth, as 
that was the popular name given it by all 
fishermen, at that time, in western New 
York. As far as I can ascertain, the names of 
“large and small mouth” were not definitely 
assigned them until 1873, when Professor 
Gill, of the Smithsonian Institution deter- 
mined the technical difference between the 
two species. 

As I have been an angler from boyhood 
and caught both kinds more or less during 
the past forty years, in different waters, and 
also bred the large mouth for several years, 
I have naturally formed an opinion as to 
their respective game qualities, and am also 
familiar with the views of my father, whose 
companion I have been on many occasions, 
and can state that both his opinion and mine 
are strongly in favor of the small mouth. I 
know my father has taken them in many 
different waters from Florida to Canada, 
but cannot state whether he ever caught them 
in the lakes of Wisconsin or Minnesota. I 
have angled for them in various waters, con- 
tzining both kinds, from the Potomac River 
to Rice Lake, Canada, and also other Cana- 
dian lakes, and have never had any reason 
to change my views. For many years I 
fished for the large mouth, in the waters of 
Irondequoit Bay, and indentation of Lake 
Ontario, taking them up to nine pounds in 
weight. The fishing was done mostly in the 
fall of the year, when the water was cold and 
clear, when it would stand to reason that 
they should possess game qualities equal to 
the same species in any waters, and although 
the sport was greatly enjoyed they were 
never considered in the same class with the 
small mouth. 

During the past six years I have been lo- 
cated on the St. Lawrence River, in the vi- 
cinity of one of the best small mouth bassing 
grounds in the United States, and have met 
and interviewed many expert anglers from 
nearly all parts of the country, on this sub- 
ject, a considerable number of whom have 
fished in waters containing both species, and 
have yet to find a single individual who has 
not expressed himself unequivocally in favor 
of the small mouth. 


Field and Stream 


From my point of view there is no use in 
saying unkind things about either species, 
Lecause one does or does not fight as hard as 
the other in any waters or under any circum- 
stances. It reminds me of the placard placed 
on the piano in a Western dance house, 
“Don’t shoot the pianist. He’s doing the 
best he can.” 

CuHestek K. Green. 

Cape Vincent, N. Y. 

Aug. 27, 1912. 





An Appreciation of the Dry Fly 

Just a few lines to say that I appreciate 
Mr. Gill’s and La Branche’s articles on 
“dry-fly” fishing. I have followed them 
carefully this last year, and now that the 
season has fairly commenced I am trying to 
put in practice some of the ideas that I have 
obtained from these articles. 

Having lived in the Middle West and the 
l‘acific Northwest, I find that the conditions 
of the two are vastly different, and that we 
lave no correspondent from this part of the 
country to write up the real conditions, so 
naturally we are somewhat behind in the 
advanced ideas of the East. You need a 
Western correspondent, for we in Seattle 
and the surrounding country are very much 
interested in you and your work, and we 
want to be in, too. So please don’t over- 
look us. 

I started out to say something about dry 
fiies. Well, I have just come back from a 
six-day trip up in the Cascades, where we 
fished one of the most typical trout streams 
ot the State of Washington, but the weather 
was somewhat against us; however, it did 
not keep me from trying the “dry fly,” and 
the result was most surprising and gratify- 
ing. I not only made a good catch, but my 
average in inches was better than my fellow- 
fisherman. I was very much handicapped in 
my selection, having only a “Hare’s Ear,” 
“Wickham’s Fancy” and “Sandfly,” using the 
“Dufli” preparation. 

I wish that I were a writer. I'd fill your 
magazine so full of this Western stuff that 
the Eastern fishermen would all migrate to 
these Western waters. There is a great field 
here if well handled. 

Just a week ago there were on exhibition 
seven rainbow trout, caught in one day’s 
fishing on the Skykomish river, with a Ru- 
ben Wood & McGinty wet fly, from seven 
pounds to two and a half. Not so bad? 

Any little favor that you can extend to 
me I will be greatly in your debt. Hoping 
to hear from you soon, I remain 

Yours truly, 
Seattle. Louis L. BALLou. 














The Sportsman’s World 


Unkel David’s Letter 
DerE Feetp & STREME:— 

Me & Sar An (hoo is mi wife—& prowd 
of the fakt) is planning owr itinnerrerry for 
the hunting seezun, & hoap that owr menny 
friends will bare this in mind. We don’t 
want to slite the 
umbelest, or over- 
look enny invite 
that meens a sav- 
ing in howse rent 
& groasery bills 
from now on to 
Krissmus. Soe 
far we have been 
askt to shoot kar- 
ryboo in Labber- 
door & trole for 
tarpong with what 
they call a Flor- 
ridy kee, boath 
of whitch we are 
willing to doo, but 
these invites are 
sum skattering. I wood ruther go over on 
Long Ilund & maik happy the sole of sum 
welthy spoartsman hoo has a smawl spair 
hawl bedroom up in the attik, & is in daily 
tutch with bootcher waggons & soefoarth 
Tarpong fishing is a wet bizniss. & hunting 
moose is hard on old cloathes, but I suppoase 
we will have to doo boath—onless sum one 
(1) abduks us with a ottermobeel—or gives 
us carfair & says where to repoart for owr 
meel tikkets. We had expekted to remane a 
few weeks with the eddytur at his bungylow 
in the forrests of Noo Jerzy, but he thinx he 
will be surprized befoar long by a invite of 
his own, whitch meens that he will be there 
with boath feet. The eddytur wepp whcn 
he toald me this & exprest grate sorrer that 
I cood not be his gest. I was sum sorry too. 
Awlsoe Sar An. 

A naybur of owrs has been maiking his- 
self sum shoar bird dekoys by a preeskrip- 
shun he fownd in the grate relijus maggy- 
zeen, & they are so troo to life that he now 
does awl his shooting in the bak yard. The 
hired man sets up the dekoys in the pi-plant 
bed or bak of the dog howse, & the man 
with the gun wawks up in a casyooal way, 
sais “Gee! That’s a fine buntch!” & pores 
intoo them with boath barls. I think we 
have heer the solooshun of the “moar gaim” 
problemm, & wood sujjest printing uther 
artikels on “How to Maik Artyfishel Dere 
& Bare.” The idee wood appeel to spoarts- 
men hoo are too bizzy, or too feebel in the 
limms, for plane, evryday hunting. By the 
adopshun of a foar (4) inch air gun & rub- 
ber bawls (whitch mite be retreeved by a 
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smawl boy or a dog of propper breed & well 
traned) a littel gaim would last a long time 
I am preepared to Iekcher on this subjekt 
befoar spoartsmen’s klubs where the kustum- 
merry refreshmints are served around mid- 
nite, & will make speshul redukshuns from 
mi reglar price for brij whist sirkels & uther 
femmy9 funkshuns—mi idee being to indoos 
awl wimmen to taik up owtdore spoarts. Daits 
must be arranjed thed with Sar An, hoo 
is mi bizness manajer & awlsoe mi inspir- 
ashun. 

Fetpe & Srreme’s idee of smawl gaim 
farms is along the rite line. They can be 
of enny dimenshun—from a brushheep & one 
(1) rabbit up to the limmit. The trubbel has 
awlwais been to keep the uther felloe from 
gcthering the crop befoar it gits ripe. There 
is no plais in the Yoonited Staits where the 
common peepul are trooly shokt to heer that 
sum one (1) has stole a wattermellun or a 
peech or a appel, or klim over a fense to 
shoot gaim that he ott not to have shot. 
Befoar we maik a suksess of gaim farms we 
niust first raise a improoved brede of jus- 
tisses of the peess, kunstubbels & jentelmen 
of the joory. What we need moar than 
wove-wier fenses is haff-soals & heel-tapz on 
publik sentymint, so it can trot rite along 
with the law. Utherwize we are only eddy- 
kating a few of owr nayburs to luxyooryus 
& trubbelsum habbits by adding the troo 
gaim flavor to their forbidden froot. A dog 
that has sukt aigs once is awlwais on the 
trale of hen fethers. & it is hard to con- 
vince peepul that the valyoo of a dog depends 
upon his ignerrunce of aigshells & the kon- 
tentz thereof. 

It is eezier to start a gaim farm than to 
kepe it stokt. 

Yores Trulie, 


Limtese Drvcd 


Finds Subscription Work a Pleasant Job 

It gives me pleasure to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of one pair Palmer’s “Moosehead 
Brand” hunting boots, given by you in re- 
turn for securing six new subscribers to 
Fretp AND STREAM. The boots are entirely 
satisfactory in every way, but the real and 
most genuine satisfaction I have received 
from the transaction is the hearty thanks of 
my friends, the new subscribers, for intro- 
ducing them to your magazine. Thanking 
you, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
T. H. BeErtnceER, JR. 
Woodford Road, Deal Beach; N. J. 

















Editor, FieL>D AND STREAM: 

I am sending you herewith a curiosity in 
the way of a boat and what we believe to be 
the largest cypress dugout ever made. 

It is 30 feet long and 46 inches beam, 
made from a cypress log of the cork or float- 
ing cypress, and is equipped with a 30-hp. 
auto engine. 

The boat was made for E. R. Smith and 
D. H. Williams by J. R. Horn, and is mod- 
cled more like a motor boat than the regular 
dugout type. It will carry twelve people 
comfortably and still show ten-inch gun- 
wale. When completed it will have decking 
fore and aft and a regular auto-boat top over 
the cockpit, which will be 20 feet in length 
If you think this will be of interest to your 
many readers, we will be glad to have you 
use it. I have long been a reader of your 
iragazine and always look forward to its 
arrival at the newsstand. 

Yours very truly, 
Belzoni, Miss. E. R. SMITH. 


MAKING GAME 


A DUG-OUT MOTOR BOAT 





























Forest Tree Book 

Hand Book of Trees of the Northern 
United States and Canada, East of the 
Rocky Mountains, by Romeyn B. Hough, 
published by the author at Lowville, N. Y., 
470 pages, price $8. One of the best de- 
scriptive and identification hand books that 
has come to our notice. For each tree ts 
shown a photograph of a spray of leaves 
with fruit, a dissected flower, a twig, a pho- 
tograph of the trunk and a small map giv- 
ing distribution. For quick and _ positive 
identification of any species East of the Mis- 
sissippi and North of the Mason and 
Dixon ‘line, this book cannot be excelled 

In addition a paragraph is given for each 
tree for the special information of the pro- 
tessional botanist, the weight and lumber 
qualities of the wood are ment‘oned, and in 
some cases the horticultural and sylvicultural 
value of the species. No sportsman. pro- 
fessional forester, or true lover should be 


without this book. 





TAKE ’EM HOME IN A BOX 


























THE WATER-SOAKED DIARY OF A DRY OLD TROUT 


BY KARL F. SCHMIDT 


III. 

Sammy Trout and Pinky Trout broke out 
with six more spots to-day. We thought 
it might be the measles. However, Doc. 
Pickerel examined them and said that the 
spots are hereditary. Members of the Trout 
family, he said, have so many freckles that 
there isn’t standing room for even one 
measle. This is another advantage in be- 
ing a trout. 

Doc. Pickerel is a good physician when 
he is sober, but most of the time he drinks 
like a fish. I notice that my brother, Jake 
Trout, has got his name into the society 
column of a menu card in the city. His 
name is spelled in French. Our Jake was 
brought up by a French Professor. 

To-day they appointed me President of 
the Society of Entomology, to succeed Uncle 
Bill Trout. My great hobby is collecting 
insects. I simply devour information along 
this line. It’s a perilous hobby, though, if 
one is not careful. 

Grandma Trout is still complaining about 
her rheumatism. She blames it on the un- 
usual wet season. 

Uncle Bill Trout left us in a hurry yes- 
terday by the elevated line. He was taken 
in by one of those smart flies from the city. 
I guess that champion fly caster must be 
around somewhere. Fatty Trout. 


1V 

If I knew the post-office address of old 
Archimedes, I'd write him a letter. There’s 
a physical law that I don’t think will stand 
water. How is it that a trout weighs more 
in air than in water? Who invented this 
law? I can swallow most things, but this 
is a sticker. For example, my uncle, Gabe 
Trout, is rather corpulent. He tips the 
scales at three pounds, after dinner. He 
left us yesterday, somewhat hurriedly, hav- 
ing hooked up with a lawyer with a Van- 
dyke, out from the city. When the lawyer 
and Gabe Trout returned to the city they 
went to dinner together. Before dining, 
however, Gabe Trout was photographed and 
interviewed by the newspapers. His official 
weight was published as four pounds. Well, 
perhaps poor Gabe had a weight on his 
mind. Fatty TROovT. 


V 
I have just received a marked copy of a 
Newport paper describing how nicely Beckie 
Trout, our cousin, was dressed at a society 
dinner. 


She is considered to be the catch 





of the season there. This is not unexpected 
since our family has always been in the 
swim everywhere. The Trouts have a repu- 
tation of being tasty dressers. Good looks 
are also an inheritance of the Trouts. The 
newspapers always refer to2 us in quite 
original terms as “speckled beauties,” and 
be it noted that beauty is more than “sk’n 
deep” with the trout. 

An artist in a summer hotel is making 
a picture of my handsome nephew, Brook 


Trout. She is doing him in a rich brown 
in burnt work Fatty Trout. 
VI 
The Fat Man had a long, slim fellow 


down to-day, giving him his final examina- 
tion in a correspondence course in fishing. 
The long slim fellow furnished the rods, 
nets, hooks, punt, flies and jug. The Fat 
Man furnished the lake and conversation. 

The Fat Man fussed around all forenoon 
with one orphan trout. By the way the rod 
was bending 1 expected to see the lake 
pulled up by the roots any moment. Peering 
more deeply into the matter, however, I dis- 
covered that the Fat Man had hooked one of 
the fattest and juiciest pine stumps in the 
entire lake. He held on with bated breath. 
Whenever his breath needed renewed bating 
he had plenty of emergency material handy. 

To-morrow I am invited to address the 
Society of Entomology on “Flies and Fly 
Fishermen I Have Met.” Fatty Trout. 

(To be continued) 
Some Atlantic Tuna 
FIELD AND STREAM: 

GENTLEMEN: I am not sending in an afh- 
davit, but desire to report that last season I 
killed six tuna weighing respectively 72, 60 
55, 53, 51, 48 pounds on 8-ounce tip and 
6-ounce tip Greenheart Vom Hofe rod and 
6-0 tarpon reel, 18-strand line. I lost five 
through line breaking towards nightfali, and 
finally wound two hundred yards of 
27-strand and switched to a 16-ounce clothes 
pole, and after playing my last fish for ten 
minutes he broke my line. These fish were 
caught chumming and took the bait ten feet 
from the boat. We saw tuna in the slick 
which would weigh five hundred pounds. 
The fish took bait from noon till sundown, 
twelve to fifteen miles off Manasquan. I 
was out in Captain Andrew Jacobson’s 18- 
foot skiff with 4-hp. Kicker. 

Yours truly, 


Seabright, N. J I’, B. ALEXANDER 
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FIREARMS DEPARTMENT 


Concerning Some Lever Rifles 


The April issue of FIELD AND STREAM con- 
tains a letter from the undersigned which 
explains the whyfore of this outcrying of 
one who would linger and replenish rather 
than admit that the low trajectory remarks 
of the Mighty Crossman doth kick up the 
dust at his feet. I have shunned with all 
the shunness of those to whom controversy 
is the necessary few pounds which overloads 
the pack of one’s sense of justice and tips 
the forest runner into the raging torrent of 
personalities. But either my shunning is of 
some ancient vintage or the aforesaid 
Mighty Crossman would take upon himself 
the education the evolution, and the making- 
over-into-one-type of all sportsmen. But 
the Mighty Crossman will fail because the 
Anglo-Saxon, and the Gaul, and the Hun, 
were not in the beginning of all things of 
one mind, since the era of that mighty sky- 
scraper which marked the changing of 
tongues. ' 

And what is it all about—this difference 
of opinion which maketh horse races. Well, 
personally I prefer the lever action rifle to 
the bolt action rifle. In this free and en- 
lightened generation I am entitled to my opin- 
ion and if I wasn’t, perish the thought, I’d 
be stubborn enough to stick to it anyway 
because A/Y experience justifies MY using 
the lever action because if I can’t believe 
my eyes I certainly can not my ears. So I 
will dismiss this subject which Mr. Stewart 
Edward White as for all time so well 
summed up in his article in the June num- 
ber. 

Now I replied to Mr. Crossman’s criticism 
of my joking remarks, which any hunter in 
the East will realize were first quoted by 
me as mirth, and afterwards, in an en- 
deavor to be just. I did not say that the 
bolt action would not kill game as well as 
the lever action, for I know it will, and have 
seen it done. I simply endeavored to sug- 
gest to hunters in the East what I thought 
might be of assistance and lo, out of the 
South came Miss Indignation in protest that 
I had crossed her trail down wind. Per- 
haps I don't understand the Southwestern 
Temperament (arise and smite me all Sow’ 
Westerners). Neither did I realize that my 
fame had traveled that far, save in moving 
pictures where I killed real salmon on a 
screen. ] replied because the party who 


presides over this “Official Organ of the 
Camp Fire Bludgeon” went down into his 
jeans and buyed unto me a lunch in the 


dungeons which lurk beneath the United 
Cigar Stores on the corner of 23rd—do you 
get me Steve—on the corner of 23 Rd street. 

But that is not all for I would of my 
own impetuosity wander into the office of 
one, Mr. Frederick Waldron, who is an en- 
gineer with a wigwam high in the atmos- 
phere of 37 Wall street, and who incidentally 
is the consulting engineer of the Ross Rifle 
Company. I went in there to scoff of fi- 
nance—that is to get some of his shekels, 
and he and I became fast friends over this 
same rifle discussion. He assured me that 
they had made a change in the locking bolt 
of the new Ross, and thanked me for my 
suggestions and prophesied on the possi- 
bility of my coming again. I was sorry I 
had not this information when I responded 
to the wooing of friend Miller, and I am 
Warren (ted) to compile this to be just to 
the Ross people. Mr. Waldron and I 
agreed on a very important point where the 
Ross could still be improved and, without 
figures of diagrams, but simply by—but that 
would be telling—I showed him how it 
could be done. But perhaps the Mighty 
Crossman will descend from his throne 
where all men speak one language, and tell 
us what this something is, for incidentally 
it’s as important as—all the rest he has 
written 

DoucLtaAs WetTMoRE CLINCH. 


Big Bores for His 
Piedras Negras (C. P. Diaz), Mexico, 
August 29, 1912. 
S. D, Barnes, New York City, 

Dear Sir:—I was just looking over FIeLp 
AND STREAM for September when your arti- 
cle on hunting rifles caught my eye. I read it, 
and have laid down the magazine to con- 
gratulate you on it. 

It’s true, every d——d word of it, but it is 
only old-timers that know it apparently, 
and the young crop of hunters keep on us- 
ing their .30s and wonder why the game 
gets away. 

I’ve killed a good many tons of meat in 
my time, and most of it was killed with a 
“Ballard Pacific,” 44-77 cartridge, shooting 
18 slugs to the pound and with double set 
triggers. 

Six to eight dead deer, and one empty shell 
to each deer was nothing to brag about, with 
17 shells I loaded up six mules on one trip, 
and had to go home with 23 loaded she!ls 
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still on my belt, although Mexican deer and 
bear only run about half the weight of their 
northern relatives. 

The big bullet did the work surely and 
cleanly on deer, bear, alligators and wild tur- 
key, and even “barked” or “headed” squirrels 
very neatly. 

Now a 45-70 Marlin, a 40-82 Winchester 
single-shot, set triggers and peep-sights (old 
eyes you know) and a .95 Model Winchester 
.06 U. S. cartridge, with telescope sight and 
Remington 12 gauge shotgun make up my 
battery, that stands behinds the door. 

If you ever get in this part of the world 
as far as Eagle Pass, look me up. I work 
in the R. R. shops here as machinist. 

I’ll guide you without it costing you a 
nickel, and lend you a gun in the bargain. 
There’s deer, antelope, wild turkey, wild 
hogs (peccary) and black bass, all to be 
found within 15 miles of here, and the cli- 
mate is lovely from October on all winter. 

Most cordially yours, 
A. D. Temple c/o Six SHoorTeER BILL. 
Piedras Negras, Mex. 


Revolver Shooting at Sea Girt 


Because of no shoot at Camp Perry this 
year, the Sea Girt tournament, just closed, 
was of more than usual interest. There was 
a greater entry at the Revolver Section and 
high scores were the result. 

Dr. J. H. Snook, of Columbus, O., was the 
“shooting star,” winning four out of seven 
revolver matches, and the Grand Aggregate, 
with E. G. Reising (Conn.) and H. I. Eker- 
old and A. P. Lane (New York) one revolver 
match each to their credit. Dr. Snook’s 
shooting was phenomenal; in the Allcomers’ 
Squadded Rapid-fire match he won with 124 
out of 150 points, the shooting being done 
at 50 yards on Standard American target, 
with a time limit of ten seconds for each 
string of five shots. This is claimed to be a 
record for this class of match work. In the 
“Any Revolver” match Dr. Snook, as in all 
the other matches won by him, used a plain- 
sighted, regulation-pull Colt Army Special 
revolver against target arms with light pulls 
and adjustable sights, and the same type of 
revolver was also used by Reising and 
Ekerold. 


Innovation Popularizes Pinehurst’s 
Midwinter Handicap 
Among the innovations which have done 
much to popularize the Classis Midwinter 
Handicap at Pinehurst, N. C., is the selec 
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tion of the handicap committee from “shoot- 
ers in attendance and covering as wide a 
range of territory as possible.” As a result 
the participants have the important subject 
of handicapping in their own hands and the 
end attained is the solution of a difficult 
problem which other big shoots have found a 
hard nut to crack. Thus the entrant is as- 
sured not only fair play, but intelligent con- 
sideration, the voice and vote of someone 
whose statements are fact, not surmise, for 
reputation is frequently a fickle thing, inva- 
riably overgenerous in estimate ot skill. 

Equally successful promises to be the new 
feature scheduled for this year’s shoot, Jan- 
vary 22, 23, 24 and 25, which divides the 
field into three classes with division trophies 
in each in addition to the regular trophies 
The aim is to provide for the average shot 
who is usually outclassed 

Representing as it does all sections, the 
event has become a leader in its comprehen- 
sive scope, embracing the best ideas of North. 
South, East and West. Ina word, the resort 
‘ement so conspicuous in golf here is show- 
ng itself in trapshooting. 

Herpert L. Jittson, Sec’y. 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


Those Cat Rifle Sights 

Would like to say a few words in praise 
of the Cat Gun with an Army regulation 
sight on it as suggested by “Joe” in your 
copy for July. I have been shooting a Sav- 
age repeater, bolt action Model 1911, with a 
home-made open U-shaped rear notch the 
width of a pin, and this in conjunction with 
a straight front sight made by filing the 
bead off the Savage sight and both enameled 
with a dull-appearing mixture have given me 
the greatest satisfaction I ever had in a 
rifle 

An empty cartridge shell at 75 ieet on a 
stump and a sitting position with my heels 
in the dirt, and 1 will guarantee to do away 
with the target. A gopher at 100 paces is 
always a predestined animal and a knothole 
up to that is nearly always in the way of the 
bullet. 

[ hope to hear more from Joe on the sub- 
ject. for I did enjoy his article on Cat guns. 
I am not a subscriber as yet, but your maga- 
zine appears in our library each month, and 
I have a job keeping it in my possession til! 
| have finish:d with it. 

Very respectfully, 
Rae N. NIKDERF. 
l‘ort Crook, Nebraska. 
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A Shout from the “Old Guard” 
I‘ditor, Fittp AND STREAM: 

The article on “Big Game Rifles” in your 
September number, by S. D. Barnes, comes 
like a message from an old friend. Years 
ago I read, with much pleasure and no lit- 
tie profit, the writings of Dr. Barnes and 
others, Rabbeth, Gould, Shields and a lot 
more, im the then Shooting & Fishing, 
Shields’ Recreation and Forest & Stream, 
and wish that we, your readers, could be 
assured of a lot more from such of the 
“Old Guard” as we still have with us. 

It was the writings of this band of rifle- 
men and experimentalists which first started 
me “right” in rifledom. I had been content 
with almost anything offered us by the man- 
ufacturers, but soon contracted the fever 
and began experimenting for myself. After 
summing up I finally decided on the ’86 
Winchester, 45/70, for my game rifle, and 
this I loaded with the 330-grain “Gould” 
hollow point, pure lead, bullet and the shell 
as full of Dupont (bulk) rifle powder, first 
black, then smokeless, as could be had with- 
out crushing the grains, and after nearly 
twenty-five years I’m still using the gun and 
the load. 

I put the powder in the shell with a long 
tube, finding it possible to get more in the 
skell in this manner than by any amount of 
jarring. I have never learned what initial 
velocity I thus secured, nor the bursting 
strain per square inch engendered, but I 
have had no accident and have secured re 
sults entirely satisfactory to myself and usu- 
ally surprising to my hunting companions 

The recoil has never bothered me, particu- 
larly in hunting, and I have found the tra- 
jectory sufficiently “flat” to eliminate adjust- 
ment of sights at all ordinary shots. 

On the introduction of the 30/30 and 25/35 
i became one of the first and most rabid of 
small-bore cranks and since then have had 
or tested nearly all of the high-power rifles, 
including the 6.5-mm. Mauser and the .30 
Spitzer Springfield, but excepting the Ross 
and Jeffries. Of these more modern guns ! 
have only praise, in what I consider their 
particular fields of usefulness, but in my par- 
ticular hunting field, the southern Sierra 
Nevadas and southern Coast Range, the old 
45/70 is still my reliance, particularly as the 
years go by and the deer become more 
scarce and opportunities to score less fre- 
quent, and the trails, apparently, more steep 
and the breathing medium more rarified. 
Of one thing I am convinced#there is no 
universal or general purpose rifle, Adolph’s 
four barrel being the only solution for the 
‘One-gun man.” 


Here our deer are killed, owing to the 


_ time of the open season, at about the time 


their horns are hardening, so usually in the 
rough places above the timber line—and the 
fiy belt. Many are secured by long shots 
but by far the greater number at distances 
of 100 yards and under. If at great dis 
tances we have the time to estimate the 
range and probably take a sighting shot or 
two before we are located and the game has 
vanished, and I need not say that the 45/70 
is both accurate and effective at any range 
at which a man can hit a deer. At the short 
ranges we have no time to select a vital 
point in which to place our lead, and it is 
here that the old smoke wagon with its 
surplus of lead fairly shines, for a little too 
high or too low, or a little too far back, 
don't cut much figure; if the old “Gould” 
lands at all, the deer either lands in a heap 
at about the same time or there is a blood 
trail, to be followed after we have recov- 
ered our breath and smoked our pipe, easily 
identified and usually not very long 

If I had to hunt on the open plains, in 
the untimbered foothills, or in the open, high 
mountains where shots of 200 yards and 
more were the rule, and not the exception 
I would probably choose my 30 Springfield 
on account of its greater “danger zone” or 
flatter trajectory, but I would probably try 
filing off the tip of the pointed jacket or in 
some way so weakening that jacket that I 
would have more confidence in the energy 
f the bullet being expended in the body of 
the animal and not merely penetrating said 
hody in accordance with brother Barnes’ 
simile. At 300 or 350 yards I would have 
hope of piling up Mr. Buck with the “Gould,” 
notwithstanding its trajectory of 30 to 35 
inches as compared with the Springfield’s 
7 to 9 inches—particularly as if it did land 
I know what would happen, while the 
Spitzer seems to leave some doubt; and at 
500 to 800 yards hitting a deer is lots easier 
tc write about than to see done in the field, 
while at these last distances a 405-grain 
solid bullet is going to be more noticeable 
than any 150-grain pellet. 

Last year I had a short trial of a Stevens 
hunting telescope sight, with pin bead, and 
was so favorably impressed with it that | 
would, and will probably, substitute it for 
the above sights. It has low power and 
consequent large field and excellent light 
universal focus, and is light and strong and 
just the thing for we “old’ns,” whose eyes 
will no longer accommodate themselves to 
the three distances required in rifle shoot- 
ing Yours truly, 

Visalia, Cal. G. L. CHESTER. 














LEADERS IN THE 1912 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


The following is simply the list of largest entries received to date and has not been 


approved by the judges of the Contest. 


In our next issue we will publish the list of 


winners in all the classes which closed October 1st 


Brook TROUT. 
Stephen H. Palmer, 6 lbs. 5 oz 
A. W. Carpenter, 5 Ibs. 12 oz. 


\. W. Carpenter, 5 Ibs. 4 0z 
\. W. Carpenter, 4 Ibs. 14 oz. 
Ik. I. VanDusen, 4 lbs. 9 oz. 
H. F. Cole, 4% Ibs. 

RaAtintow Trout. 
\V. Greer, 10 lbs. 1 oz. 
G. E. Richardson, 9 Ibs. 2 oz 


Dr. K. Christofferson, 7 Ibs. 12 oz. 
W. A. Morris, 7 Ibs. 4 oz 
Dr. K. Christofferson, 6 lbs. 12 oz 
Otto R. Curtz, 6 Ibs. 10 oz. 


Brown Trout. 
Geo. B. Riseley, 4 lbs. 14 oz. 
W. I’. Kingsbury, 4 lbs. 1 oz. 
Noyes C. Burnham, 3 Ibs. 15 oz. 
R. B. Potter, 2 Ibs. 14 oz. 
Frank Winch, 2 lbs. 5 oz. 
Geo. H. Dakin, 1 Ib. 4 oz. 


LAKE TROUT. 
J. Frank Stevens, 27 Ibs 
M. R. Cooper, 25 Ibs. 
W. T. Morrison, 24 lbs 8 07 
W. T. Morrison, 21 Ibs. 
Chas. A. Boehm, 19 lbs. 8 oz. 
W. T. Morrison, 15 Ibs. 4 oz 


8S OZ 


ATLANTIC SALMON. 
Archibald Mitchell, 40 lbs. 8 
No further entries. 


S 


LANDLOCKED SALMON. 
P. H. Killelea, 16 Ibs. 
W. A. Hulbert, 12 lbs. 
Chas. H. Bracken, 11 Ibs. 8 oz. 
L. J. Ladinski, 11 Ibs. 
Robert B. Reemts, 9 Ibs. 12 oz. 
No further entries. 


SMALL MoutH BLAck Bass. 
G. P. Sharp, 8 Ibs. 
Chas. Marin, 7 lbs. 10 oz. 
Benj. F. Robinson, 7 Ibs. 4 0z 
Chas. F. Marin, 7 Ibs. 
Oscar Fransson, 6 lbs. 15 oz 
Ezra King, 6 Ibs. 13 oz. 


SmALL MoutH Bass CAUGHT ON 
No entries. 


LarceE Moutn Bass—NorTHERN. 
Herman A. Shatz, 8 Ibs. 1 oz. 


Elias Seiger, 7 Ibs. 4 oz. 
I. E. Rosenberg, 6 Ibs. 13 oz. 
Geo. Ritter, 6 Ibs. 12 0z 


John Scherer, 6 Ibs. 9 oz. 
Id. A. Mueller, 6 Ibs. 8 oz. 


LARGE Mourn Brack BAss—SouTHERN. 
Chas. F. Flippen, 12 Ibs. 4 oz. 
Lester Warner, 10% Ibs. 
John W. Perkins, 9 Ibs 
W. H. Perrin, 9% Ibs. 
Neal Campbell, 8% Ibs. 
G. P. Sharp, 73% Ibs. 


12 oz. 


PIKE. 
Fred L. Goodrich, 24% lbs. 
C. A. Mitchell, 21 Ibs. 9 oz. ° 
Howard B. Sands, 21% Ibs. 
Fred J. Ioset, 20 Ibs. 
Geo. W. Hartman, 19 Ibs. 15 oz. 
Ed. L. Moore, 19 Ibs. 


M USCALLONGE. 
Miles Bronson, 401% Ibs. 
Nellie D. Sammis, 37 Ibs. 
Frank A. Hall, 37 Ibs. 
Dr. Frederick L. Whiting, 3414 Ibs. 
C. Schroeder, 34 Ibs. 
H. D. Benedict, 3214 lbs 


JuveniILe CLass ENTRIEs. 
Walter R. Stokes, 7-lb. large mouth bass. 
David St. P. Asbill, 6-lb. large mouth bass. 
Nelson G. Bump, 4-lb. 4-0z. small mouth 


bass 
Almo Bierly, 4-lb. 1-0z. large mouth bass. 
H. E. C. Briggs, 4-lb. large mouth bass 


Jack Dunn, 10-lb. pike. 
Henry F. Deane, Jr., 6-lb. weakfish 
H. V. Erben, 2-lb. 2-0z. brook trout 


RLUEFISH 
Edw. E. Davis, 17 Ibs. 14 oz. 
Fred B. Alexander, 10 lbs. 8 oz. 
John Gulick, 10 Ibs. 2 oz. 
Hugh N. West, 5 Ibs. 12 oz. 


WEAKFISH. 
Owen E. Houghton, 9 Ibs. 4 oz. 
Dr. Henry F. Deane. 8 lbs. 4 oz. 
Walter E. Sawyer, 8 lbs. 4 oz. 
Chas. K. Savage, 8 Ibs. 3%4 oz. 
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Victor Victrola| 


Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or quartered oak 


The instrument by which 
the value of all musical 
instruments is measured. 


Other styles 
$15 
$25 
$40 
$50 
$75 

$100 
$150 
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7% 
a. ; “Hts wastes VOICE” 
The complete line | 


of Victor-Victrolas 


Each year has witnessed important improvements in the de- 
velopment of these wonderful musical instruments, and with 
the complete line now on exhibition and sale at all Victor {Ii 
dealers, it is certainly well worth your time to at least see and] 
hear them. In no other way can you fully inform yourself so easily. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any music 
you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the Victor-Victrola. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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i) New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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MUSCALLONGE CUP. 


Presented by Fretp AND StrEAM for the record 
muscallonge caught season 1912. 


Srripep Bass. 
Benj. Evenham, 38 lbs. 4 oz. 
John H. Wortman, 16 Ibs. 14 oz. 
Chas. C. Wortman, 13 Ibs. 8 oz. 
John H. Wortman. 12 Ibs. 12 oz 
Louis Sprung, 10 Ibs. 
J. H. Wortman, 8 lbs. 13 oz. 


CHANNEL Bass. 
W. H. Rabotham, 49 Ibs. 
W. H. S. Schultz, 44 Ibs. 
Paul Cantwell, 43% Ibs. 
Burke H. Bridgers, 39% Ibs. 
Theo. G. Empie, 38 Ibs. 
Albert G. Olches, 371% Ibs. 


ATLANTIC TUNA. 


Hugh N. West, 75 Ibs. 
Hugh N. West, 32% Ibs. 
No further entries. 


PaciFic TUNA. 
No entries. 


TARPON. 
Harry B. Webster, 6 ft. 7% in. 
Harry B. Webster, 6 ft. 7 in. 
Harry B. Webster, 6 ft. 4 in. 














ATLANTIC SALMON CUP. 


Presented by Fretp anp Stream for the record 
salmon caught season 1912. 


Amphibian?—Not by a Jugful! 

If there is one thing the genuine Florida 
cracker prides himself on above all others 
it is his “knowingness.” He makes a point 
of never being caught out—no, not even 
when the frequent tourist peppers him with 
unfamiliar words and phrases, not to speak 
of ideas. 

One of ihese tourists, talking recently with 
a deck-hand on a St. John’s river steamer, 
was startled by seeing a huge alligator sud- 
denly slip from a cypress log, at the boat’s 
approach, and sink quietly from sight in the 
deep water. 

“What a big fellow, that!” he exclaimed; 
“and the very first I ever saw in his native 
habitat. Isn’t it strange, the lazy way in 
which they lie by the hour on a sunny log 
like this, and yet are able, also, to spend 
months at the bottom of some fathomless 
hole in your deep river? But that’s where 
their amphibious nature comes in.” 

“Amphibious, h !" sniffed the native, 
who knew ’gators to the last notch, and 
tourists as well. “You jest try one er these 
big-mouthed fellows if you think he’s that er 
way, an’ see ef you ain’t et up quicker’n 
thunder.” 

Tampa, Fla. 





Mrs. R. A. ELLIs. 
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401 Self-Loading Rifle. 


This is the hardest hitting recoil-operated rifle 
made. The 200-grain bullet which it shoots 
strikes a blow of 2038 pounds. Think of the 
deadliness of this rifle, with over a ton of 
penetrating, knock-down force behind each shot 
it delivers. One shot from it will bowl over the 
biggest game; but for emergencies there are four 
more cartridges in the magazine, which can be 
fired as fast as the trigger can be pulled. As no 
manual operation, save pulling the trigger, is 
required to reload this rifle, it is easy to shoot it 
accurately with great rapidity. Its self-loading, 
hard-hitting features, coupled with its handiness, 
strength and simplicity of operation, make 
it an ideal rifle for big game hunting. 


These Rifles Are Sold Everywhere. 
Ask Your Dealer To Show You One. 


IT HITS LIKE THE HAMMER OF THOR 


We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU? 


This Department is for the use of our readers in telling their unusual experiences. 


Please make your contribution as brief as possible in order that the variety of anec- 
dotes may be greater. The authors of the three best stories each month will be given 
a choice of one of the “Hard Luck” series of sportsmen’s pictures. 

The winners for October are James S. Reese, P. M. Beaver and W. H. M. 


Caught by a Snap Swivel 


it was a warm, cloudy day in August, 
and there was a choppy ripple on the water, 
which would tempt any fisherman to try his 
skill. 

| had a snap swivel and a wire leader 
about 18 inches long with a small hook on. 

l was using rather a large minnow at the 
time, and was fishing in deep water, when I 
cast my bait under a tree which was hang- 
ing over the bark, and immediately got a 
strike. 

The fish started at once for deep water 
and succeeded in w-nding the line around a 
limb which was about 15 feet under water. 

We were obliged to back the boat up in 
order to get loose, which was difficult at 
that, but having a good line and by steady 
pulling I found it moving slowly toward 
the top. 

When the limb came to view I was sur- 
prised to see the minnow swimming around 
as lively as ever, and a pickerel about 18 or 
20 inches away trying to escape. 

I succeeded in getting my line free and in 
landing him. 

On examination I found he did not have 
the hook in his mouth at all, but was caught 
through the lip by the snap swivel. He was 
a beauty, weighing fully six pounds. 

After this experience we had great luck, 
catching fourteen bass weighing from 3 to 
414 pounds each and four pickerel of equal 
weight. We lost the big ones. 

Enclosed find a picture of a catch made 


by a friend and myself, at the same place, 
a few days later. 


Antwerp, N. Y. Witt SHAMPINE. 

P. S—I am a reader of Fre_p AND STREAM 
and have been for some time and cannot 
speak too highly of it. W. S. 





Bird Dog Too Keen 

Faithfulness of dogs isn’t always neces- 
sary nor appreciated, according to the be 
lief of Harry Kelley and a friend who hap- 
pened to be “sooners” in the rabbit-hunting 
fields of Reche cafion several days ago, says 
the Redlands Review. They were knocking 
the rabbits over right and left when they 
saw Game Warden Vale coming down the 
road. Hastily they concealed the dead bun- 
nies under a bush and when the warden be- 
gan his cross-examination the hunters ex- 
plained that they were just getting ready for 
the open season by bringing out their pup 
bird dog to break him of gun shyness. The 
pup wagged his tail in affirmation and the 
conversation drifted along with Vale becom- 
ing more satisfied every minute that the 
hunters’ story was straight. But the pup 
was active in the meantime and, nosing 
around in the brush, he ran onto the dead 
rabbits and apparently in great glee he came 
running toward his master with a shot-filled 
rabbit in his mouth. Whereupon Vale be- 
gan to grin and Kelley said without prelim- 
inaries: “How much, Jim?’ The warden 
accepted $10 as bail. W. HE Lier. 
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Stevens High Power | 


The Stevens High Power Repeating Rifle is the most accurate 
model of its kind made in America today. 

It is rifled by our individual method which has made the name 
“Stevens” famous throughout the world where accurate rifling is 
demanded. 

The Stevens High Power No. 425 is meant for hunting the 
biggest game of North America. 

Of compact design—symmetrical lines—absolutely safe and 
simple mechanism—it is the most advanced hunting rifle that science 
and careful workmanship have been able to fashion. 

It is made in .25, .30-30, .32 and .35 calibers using Remington 
Auto-Loading Cartridges. 

When you want a rifle that is sure fire—that will not balk— 
that cannot jam—choose the Stevens High Power Repeater. There 
is no money that can buy a better rifle because none better is made. 

Stevens Rifle Telescopes—built in our Optical Laboratory 
bring the game close up to your eye. Stevens Telescopes fitted on 
Stevens Rifles have helped win many championship matches. They 
are as good in the woods as on the range. 

We will be glad to send you our illustrated catalog No. 53 which 
describes in detail this marvelously accurate firearm. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company 


Dept. 175 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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A MUSKIE AS LARGE AS A FLAT CAR—EVER CATCH ONE? 


A Fearfully Fishy Fish Story 

Here is a perfectly true fish tale, told by 
one of the oldest locomotive engineers in the 
State of Tennessee, a man of integrity and 
an expert angler. Being given a brief res- 
pite from his duties at the throttle, he went 
fishing up at Coal Creek. His first cast was 
made with a good-sized live minnow, and a 
strike came in a few seconds. The fisher- 
man felt that he had hooked a good one and 
began playing out his reel in order to tire 
out the trout before taking him in out of the 
wet. Pretty soon he felt what appeared to 
be another strike, and began hauling in his 
line, when, much to his suprise, he found 
a beautiful specimen of the bass tribe dang- 
ling from his line about a foot and a half 
above the hook. But that was not all. On 
his hook was another fish of equal size, a 
dandy trout. The angler could hardly be- 
lieve what he saw and called to his compan- 
ion to come over and see h’‘s catch. To- 
gether they safely landed the two fish, and 
then began an investigation. It appears that 
when the trout struck, the minnow was 
knocked up the line about eighteen inches 
but the hook performed its work well, and 
though the fish put up a game fight he could 
not free himself. While all this was going 
on the other fish came along and, seeing the 
minnow on the line, immediately proceeded 
to take it in, but in some inexplicable way 
the line at that point so fastened itself about 
the gills that he could not free himself. 

BetH SLATER WHITSON. 
Goodrich, Tenn. 


Angling with a Trolley-wire Fishing Pole 
The sale of large quantities of fish by 
dealers and peddlers in Lafayette, Ind., re- 
cently attracted the attention of the fish and 
game warden of Tippecanoe County, who, 
after investigation, assured himself that no 
seines or nets were in use in his district. 
Setting out to ascertain the source of the un- 
usual supply of fish, he discovered two men 
near an interurban railway bridge, one of 
whom, from time to time, indulged in the 
extraordinary practice of striking his fishing 
pole against the trolley wire, after which 
the other would gather in a boatload of the 
dead and stunned fish which floated to the 
surface. Investigation showed that an insu- 
lated wire ran down the fish pole and dipped 
into the water under the bridge. The 500- 
volt contact with the trolley served to elec- 
trocute all the fish near the wire killing 
them outright, instead of stunning them. 
Why go to Canada? 
New York City. A. F. WESTERVELT. 
* Who Says They Never Come Back! 

A friend killed a 6-lb. black bass in High- 
land Lake here on the 10th inst. Casting 
cut a second minnow, it was promptly taken 
by an equally big fish he thought. The line 
parted and the bass took a large part of it 
away with him. The next day another an- 
gler, a friend of his, in casting took up this 
lest line, hook and all but minnow, on the 
other side of this little lake. 

Ernest L. Ewspank. 

Hendersonville, N. C. 
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A New Model of the Silent Gray Fellow 


wo pulling power at low speeds, more power 
on the hills, more reserve power for sand and 
mud. ‘That was the demand our engineers set out 
to satisfy by building the 


HARLEY= 
DAVIDSON 


(5 actual horse-power—35 cubic inches piston displacement). 
Dynamometer tests show that this motor develops 166 per 
cent. more power at 5 miles per hour than even the former 
4 horse power Harley-Davidson, which was the acknow- 
ledged leader in its class. 145 per cent. more power at 10 
miles an hour, 80 per cent. more power at 20 miles an hour. 

It will climb hills, pull through sand and over roads im- 

. . bbe ne . 
passable to the average automobile. The °'5-35’’ motor will 
pick up from a standing start to forty miles an hour in 300 
feet. At low speeds this machine develops more power than 
some twin cylinder machines with higher horse power rating. 

The Ful-Floteing Seat (an exclusive Harley-Davidson feature) 
places 14 inches of springs between the rider and the bumps. The 
springs absorb all jolts, jars and vibrations, making the Harley-Davidson 
ride as easy as the highest priced touring car. 

The Free Wheel Control (another exclusive Harley-Davidson 
feature) is incorporated in each model this year. This device enables 
the rider to stop and start his machine by the mere shifting of a lever, 
thus doing away entirely with the tiresome pedaling and the objection- 
able running alongside to start. Description of these and other features 
on request. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


266 B Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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equipment. 


be supplied to our readers upon request. 








The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
dealers and to offer short practical articles on home made fishing, camping and hunting 
Manufacturers of new and improved goods are asked to submit their claims for 
them to our notice and readers who wish to give fellow sportsmen the benefits of any kinks 
that they have tried out and found good are invited to contribute. 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment not mentioned here, will gladly 


We pay for useful ideas. 














Home-made Sleeping Bag 
BY B, W. STEWART. 

The sportsman or camper who is in need 
of a good sleeping bag will find that by ex- 
pending a few dollars and a little time he 
has just the thing he has been looking for 
and instead of costing from ten to thirty 
dollars it has at the most cost five dollars. 
The writer has used one himself on numer- 
ous camping trips here in Pennsylvania and 
also in the West, where everybody, from the 
rancher to the cowboy, uses one, not only 
om an cccasional camping trip but every 
night. 

The beauty about this sleeping bag is that 
in a very few moments the whole thing can 
be taken apart and your blankets aired and 
sunned, which is almost a necessity, as those 
who have slept on the ground during a wet 
night can testify. A further advantage that 
will appeal to a good many sportsmen or 
those contemplating a canoe trip is that the 
bed itself can be used as a duffle bag and 
many things besides your blankets can be 
wrapped in it and made water-tight while 
not in use as a sleeping bag. 


To begin with procure a piece of ordinary 
8-oz. canvas duck, size 7x17 feet, also 14 
small galvanized snap hooks and rings. The 
canvas, of course, will have to be sewed to- 
gether, as it does not come in this width. 
After you have your strip of canvas cut and 
sewed the right size, lay it down on the 
ground or floor and from the upper right- 
hand corner measure 2 feet along the 7-foot 
end of the canvas; now sew one of the 
st.aps in here and also one in the left-hand 
corner of the other side, 2 feet from the edge 
of the canvas, as was done on the right-hand 
corner. Now from each of these first two 
snaps sew on the six other ones in a straight 
line, one below the other, down each side 
of the canvas. Now take hold of the lower 
end of the canvas (the opposite end from 
where you have sewed the snaps) and turn 
the whole thing over so the snaps will come 
on the under side, next to the ground or 
floor. This completes the bag with the ex- 
ception of the rings for the snaps, which 
can best be put on after the bed is made. 

Now to make the bed with the canvas in 
this shape, take your one or two blankets, 





FIG. I. 


BLANKET FOLDED, CANVAS SPREAD OUT 
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KEEPS HOT LIQUIDS HOT 24 HOURS 
KEEPS COLD LIQUIDS COLD 72 HOURS 


DON’T LEAVE ON YOUR FALL TRIP WITHOUT AN 
ICY-HOT OUTFIT 


On those cold, gray November days, with the birds all around you—but 
oz 1 i don't come to the decoys—did you ever lie there and want a drink 
OT steaming coffee > 
On the big game trail, behind the setters, on the hike, autoing or any other 
“tone where the cold “gets you,’ "woulda’t a HOT steaming drink of your 
avorite beverage “‘hit the right spot >” 
















You can enjoy this comfort no matter where you are if you take with you an 


icy-Hor Hunting Kit 


CY-HOT BOTTLE—For Hot Drinks 
Caan FO CARRY CONTAINS? i 1ey.nOT JAR—For a Hot Stew 
(1 ICY-HOT LUNCH BOX- For Sandwiches 


ir | ALL CONVENIENTLY PACKED IN A LEATHER CASE EQUIPPED WITH 
STRAPS TO CARRY OVER THE SHOULDER—OUT OF YOUR WAY 


PRICE IS WITHIN REACH OF ALL—SEND FOR CATALOG 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. 


223 SECOND AVENUE, WEST CINCINNATI, OHIO 
























@ Lock speed is a big element of success in making high scores at the trap or in the field. 

@ When you pull the trigger you want it to go with lightning speed. 

@ Flying birds and targets will not wait for a hang fire load or a slow lock. 
Our lock was carefully and scientifically timed at the University of Cornell. 

@ Test was made by means of a fly wheel traveling 577.1715 inches per second. By means of a special 
device it was found that the fly wheel traveled .935 inches while hammer was falling. Dividing .935 
by 577.1715 gives the time it took hammer to fall .0016+- or expressed in fractional form 1/625 of a 
second. When hammer struck it was traveling 233 inches per second. 

@ We figure that this greased lightning speed will increase your score at least 5 per cent. 

@ The slower the lock and the slower the load the farther you have to lead your birds. 

@ Brand new catalog FREE - describes!8 grades guns—$17.75 net to $400.00 list. 

@ New addition to the Ithaca family is a little 28 bore, weight 434 to 5% pounds. 

@ Our little 5% pound 20 bore is a howling success. 


Ithaca Guns 


ADORE ITHACA OMPAN BOx 11 
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FIG. 2. 


lay them down in the center of the canvas 
one end (oi blankets) flush or nearly so with 
the end of canvas; next take hold of one 
corner of blanket and turn about a foot and 
a half (1% ft.) under its entire length on 
each side of the blanket. Be sure that the 
bed lays nice and flat. When this is done 
your blanket will, if it is an ordinary six- 
foot one, be about three feet wide. Of 
course, the amount turned under will vary 
with the width. of the blanket. When you 
have both sides of the blanket turned under 
nice and smooti, take hold of one side of the 
canvas and turn it over the blanket as far as 
it will go, and, still keeping the blanket flat, 
do the same thing to the opposite side and 
where they meet the writer has found it a 
good plan to put another snap hook and 
ring, One at the top and one at the bottom, 
just to keep them in place. Now turn the 
lower end of the canvas up over the whole 
thing and sew your rings on the under side 
of the canvas to correspond to the snaps, and 
you have a sleeping bag that is just as good, 
and the writer thinks much better, than can 
be bought. By snapping the top cover to the 
lower one you will find it is not only wind- 
proof but waterproof, and the extra flap of 
canvas up over the head can either be turned 
down in good weather or propped up to pro- 
tect the face and head on a wet night. 





BAG COMPLETED. 


FIG. 3. 


How to Preserve Your Fish for Mounting 
BY H. M. SPOFFORD 


Some time ago I ordered your “Angler’s 
and Sportsman’s Guide,” which I took along 
in the kit when we outfitted at Bear Island, 


SHOWING SIDES 


AND CANVAS FOLVED 


Temagami, thinking I might have occasion 
to use it, especially with recipes in view. 
However, on our way back home we camped 
overnight in Gull Lake, which lies three 
portages west of Temagami, and I struck a 
36-inch trout weighing 14 pounds. Natu- 
rally what to do in order to preserve the 
skin first occurred to me. I began to hunt 
through the “Guide” for that information, 
and under the heading “How to Preserve 
Your Fish for Mounting Till You Can Get 
It to a Taxidermist,” or words to that effect, 
was just what I needed. We opened our 
abattoir at once and, following directions as 
closely (?) as may be, finally got out what 
looked something more or less like a trout 
skin. Then, by borrowing all the salt we 
had left in the commissary department, I 
loated the potato as per directions, leaving 
the skin in the brine only overnight, as we 
broke camp the following morning. When 
we reached Bear Island I again put it in 
brine overnight, bringing it on to Bobcay- 
geon to be mounted. Mr. Gordon, the taxi- 
dermist, said it was in good condition and 
mounted it for me at once. 

I am simply writing this letter in case it 
may by chance be of use to the fisherman 
who, like myself, never having tried to skin 
out a fish before, may be caught with a good 
specimen which he would like to save, pos- 
sibly not only as a specimen, but someone 
might want a little corroborative evidence. 
In fact I think that most people who don't 
fish are mostly from Missouri, anyway. 

The directions in the Angler’s Guide are 
very clear and easy to follow, and while it is 
rather a tedious job, at least for a beginner, 
if it will save a good specimen the game 
is certainly worth the candle. 

Possibly others who like to deep troll for 
trout would be glad to know of Gull Lake, 
as during the parts of the two days we were 
there it was almost simply a question of 
getting the spinner down to the bottom be- 
fore a strike would be had. 











Another World’s Record 
with 


“Ross” Rifle 


and 
Ross Ammunition 


Palma Trophy 
International Championship held at Ottawa, 
14th September, 1912 












Sgt. Russell of the Canadian Team, using the Ross Military Model 
303 and Ross ammunition, broke the World’s Record by 3 points, 
scoring 222 out of a possible 225, at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards, 15 


shots at each range. 








Another triumph for the ROSS RIFLE 
and ROSS AMMUNITION 





Ross Rifles are breaking World's Records about once a month now. 


«]- “Ross” Sporting Models have all the accuracy of the Military Barrels, 
and the same wonderful quick and safe action. They have won favor 
wherever shown and in India and other big game countries are having a 
large sale. The Ross 280, or High Velocity, is known as the most power- 
ful arm sold, combining the highest muzzle velocity with tremendous 
“> smashing power. This rifle sells in Canada at $70, and only much higher 
priced arms can compare with it in finish, and none surpass it in accuracy 
and hard hitting. Other models sell at from $25 upwards. 


Orders will be filled through any responsible ‘dealer or direct in places 
where no dealer sells them. 


Illustrated Catalogue and price list sent on request. 


ROSS RIFLE COMPANY, Quebec, Canada 
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$2000.00 Prize Fishing Contest 











RECORD GAME FISH CONTEST for 1912 








A CONTEST THAT WILL APPEAL TO ANGLERS 


In instituting the 1911 Prize Fishing Contest, FieL>p AND STREAM was obliged because 
of the newness of the idea and the necessity to get it well before the public, to place no 
restrictions on tackle beyond requiring that the fish be caught with rod and reel. Now that 
every angler in the country knows about it we feel that the time has come to make it more 
of a sportsman’s contest, to give the fish at least fifty per cent. of the chance of victory, 
and to limit the tackle in all cases to that which the best anglers’ clubs, both of salt and 
fresh water, are agreed upon as sportsmanlike and fair to the fish. In the 1911 Contest 
some of the first-class anglers of the country did not take any part in the contest because 
they did not care to compete against the man who caught fish with a cane pole and a 
clothes line. They felt that we should insist on some of the angler’s art and skill being 
necessary to become eligible in the contest. This year our readers will note that in both 
fresh and salt water classes tackle is specified such as an angler would use. The trout 
classes are restricted to fly fishing, bait fishing for trout being excluded from the contest. 
Bass fishing allows bait because of the vast army of anglers who use the bait cast- 
ing and trolling rods. <A special prize is offered for bass caught on a fly with 
fly tackle. In the salt water classes, Channel Bass, Tuna, Tarpon, and Striped Bass must 
be taken on tackle as specified, which tackle is identical with that of the best salt water 
angling clubs. We propose to make this a sportsman’s contest this year. Note changes in the 
conditions below. 


CONDITIONS. 


First—The fish must be caught with rods and reels as specified and in its legal season. 

Second—The fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape measure. 

Third—The affidavit printed on the last page of this announcemeat, or an exact copy, must be 
used in applying for a prize and signed by the man who caught the fish, to- 
gether with two witnesses, and sworn to before a Notary Public and his seal 
affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a single 
guide, the affidavit as signed upon coming out of the woods by himself and 

guide before Notary Public stating the circumstances will be duly considered. 

Fourth—The weight, length and girth, date, place, and manufacturer’s name and full specifi- 
cations if possible of the rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) used in taking the fish, 
must be stated. 

Fifth—The winners in each class must send us a short account of how, when and where 
the fish was taken and what tackle was used in catching these fish, these ac- 
counts to be published in Fretp AND StrEAM. These accounts will not be asked 
for until the prizes have been awarded. 

Sixth—All affidavits must be sent to the editor of the Prize Fishing Contest. FireLp ANnp 
STREAM, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York. No affidavits will be accepted after 
15 days from the closing dates specified in each class. 

Seventh—No fish caught from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this contest. 
Eighth—In event of two fish weighing and measuring exactly the same number of pounds, 
ounces and fractions, duplicate prizes will be awarded in each case. 

The Judges of this Contest will be: "Rosert H. Davis, Editor, Munsey’s. Writ H. Dits, Chicago, Ill. 
W. ii. Mitter, Editor, Field and Stream. E. F. Warner, Publisher, Field and Stream. E. M, Guu, 
Camp Fire Club. W. P. Cornett. 

LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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Wonderful Offer to Readers of Field and Stream 
THESE FOUR BEAU- 
TIFUL PICTURES 


IN COLORS 


FREE 


To every reader of this magazine who loves nature and 
animals and outdoor life we will send, without charge, 
the four beautiful pictures shown in the accompanying 
illustration, which retail at fifty cents each. 

These pictures are wonderful examples of the art of 
color printing. They are reproduced on heavy plate paper 
without lettering, and can be framed at moderate cost 
or used just as they are in any room of the house. The 
subjects represented are such as will appeal to nature- 
lovers generally; they will add much to the beauty of 
your home. Exact size of pictures 10!4x7% inches. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER 


The object of this offer is to acquaint you with our 
new “Standard Library of Natural History” which has 
recently been published, after years of labor and at an 
enormous expense. It is the only work of its kind in ex- 
istence, illustrated from actual photographs, of which it 
contains over 2,000, besides many full-page plates show- 
ing birds and animals ir their natural colors. In many 
cases special expeditions armed with cameras and dry 
plates had to be sent to foreign lands to secure the photo- 
graphs from which these illustrations were made. The 
work is not technical or dry, but teems with the most in- 
teresting and instructive stories of animal life, told by 





famous naturalists and explorers. Do not confuse these with cheap pic- 


tures. They ootl at art Stores for 50 
Absolutely No Obligation conte each. 


; (ileal ie glliaaain ' 
Your application for these pictures imposes WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 


no obligation to purchase anything. On receipt Mail to THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
of the accompanying coupon we will forward the 44-60 E. 28rd St., New York 

apne together with description of the books, Please send _ me, postpaid, the four 
by mail postpaid. You will not be bothered by pictures you offer, with a description of 
, . : the “Standard Library of Natural 
agents or canvassers; this Society transacts all History.” It is understood that the 


sending of this coupon does not in any 
way bind me to buy anything. 


its business by correspondence. Mail the ac- 
companying coupon promptly, as the supply of 
pictures is limited. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY =f ¢"""";., 


44-60 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 
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Ro4 $2000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 





BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontimalis) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Brook 
Trout, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SPORTSMAN’s GuInE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For Brook Trout caught with rod and FLY between April 1—- 
October 1 


FIRST PRIZE: MILLER Record Trout Cup, specially Setened with the winner’s nate and record of 
the fish engraved. Presented by WARREN H. MILLER, | Editor of Fietp anp STREAM. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Standard Split Bamboo Fly Rod; One Beaverkill rubber and nickel single action 
Fly Reel; One Intrinsic Double Taper Fly Line; One T. B. Fly Book with Pigskin Cover; One dozen 
extra quality Trout Flies; 3 Intrinsic Fly Leaders, all made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $31.50, 

THIRD PRIZE: One 9% ft. Fly Rod, 53% oz., made by Edward F. Payne. Value $25. 

FOURTH PRIZE: An order on David T. “eo vie Co., for Abercrombie’s Unique Camping Equipment 
selected from their catalog to the Value of $20 

FIFTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from their catalog to the value of $10; 
also a Gillette Combination Shaving Set, with razor and case initialed. Total value $18. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One quart Janus Bottle and nickel-plated lunch box in wicker carrier with winner’s name 
and event engraved, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co., also 2 live minnow tube baits, made by A. J 
Baldwin. Total value $13.75. 


RAINBOW TROUT (Salmo irideus) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Rainbow 
Trout, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SportsMAN’s GuIpE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For bigge est Rainbow Trout caught between April 15—October 15 

FIRST PRIZE: HELD ons ainbow Trout Cup, with the winner’s name and record of the fish 
engraved, presented by Dr. Johnson Held, Anglers’ Club. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: Order on Abbe & Imbrie for selection from catalog to value of $10; also Redifor 
Rod & Reel Co.’s Model F Self Thumbing Reel; also one No. 2 axe, 2 gaffs, 2 trout nippers and 2 fish 
knives made by Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. Total value $27.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Pneumatic Mattress, made by Fay gs Mfg. Co., as listed in se ir Catalog A.; 
also one Mansfield Fly Book, Alligator, made by Carlos G. Young. Total value, $22.5 

IOURTH PRIZE: One Standard Silt Bamboo Fly Rod, made by Wm. Mills & Son, aie $18. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on Icy Hot Bottle Co. for goods selected from their catalog to value of $10; also 
2 Tive minnow tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total $12 

SIXTH PRIZE. Order on Jos. E. Pepper for baits and minnows selected from catalog to value of $10. 


BROWN TROUT 


GRAND PRIZES—For Brown Trout caught with rod and FLY between April 15— 
October 1 

For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Brown 
Trout, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’s AND SporTSMAN’s GuIDE, 1912, 

FIRST PRIZE: DARLING Record Brown ‘Trout Cup, with the winner’s name and record of the 
fish engraved, specially designed by The Art Work Shop, Buffalo, _ 4 

SECOND PRIZE: Standard Library of Natural History, published by the University Society; also one 
Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket, made by the Burlington Basket Co. Total value $29.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: 7 x 9 double roof Silkoline Tent, made by Eberhardt & Co. Value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for $10 worth of goods selected from * ved catalog; 
also one 80-yd. Peerless Casting Reel, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Total value $20 

FIFTH PRIZE: An order on the New York Sporting Goods Co. for goods selected from cz atalog No. 53 
to value of $10; also 1 Jarvis Fishing Coat, made by M. B. Jarvis Co., and 1 Barnes Folding "enting 
Net (Aluminum Frame), made by Carlos G. Young. Total value $16. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One pair Albion Wading Stockings, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $10, 


LAKE TROUT—TOGUE (Christivomer namaycush) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Lake Trout, 
also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’ S AND SporTSMAN’s GvIDE, 1912 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Togue caught between April 4-nuesher 1 
FIRST PRIZE: fFietp anp Stream Record Lake Trout Cup, with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved, specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 
SECOND PRIZE: One No. 11 Bait Rod, agate guides and tip in leather case, made by Horton Mfg. Co.; 


also any articles to be selected from Price List of the Gem Shirt Co., to value of $10, and one pair of 
Grinnell Reindeer Mittens. made by Morrison Ricker Mfg. Co Total value $22.75. 
we PRIZE: 10x12 Wall Tent, made by the Indianapolis Tent & Awning Co.; also one pair Lyman’s 
Bow Facing Rowing Gear and Qars, made by Lyman Gun Sight Corporation Total value $20. 


FOURTH PRIZE: Man’s Hunter Jacket, made to measure by the Pachaquack Knitting Mills; also One 
Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by Stockford Reel Co. Total value $13.50. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Boyd Revolving Seat and Shell Box, made by the Kennedy Bros. Arms Co.; also 60-yd 
Reel, Agate Jewels, made by Enterprise Mfg. Co. Total value $12.60. 

SIXTH PRIZE: $5.00 worth of Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles; also 1 No. 12 
Tackle Box with pockets for flies and snelled hooks, made by F. Cortez Wilson, and 2 live minnow 
tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total value $11.50. 


ATLANTIC SALMON (Salmo Salar) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Atlantic 
Salmon, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’s AND SportsMAN’s GurpE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For the biggest Salmon caught between April 1—Oct. 1 

FIRST PRIZE: Fietp anp Stream Record Salmon Cup, with the winner’s name and the record of the 
fish engraved, specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Red Seal Vacuum Filled Salmon Line, 42 yds., and 2 Red Seal High Grade Salmon 
Leaders, 9 ft. long. made by Dame Stoddard Co.; also order on Angler’s Supply Co., for goods selected 
from catalog to value of $10. Total value $30. 

THIRD PRIZE: One English Salmon Fly Case. to hold 240 flies. made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co.; also, 
order on Ahbey & Imbrie for goods from catalog to the value of $10 Total value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Style D Atlas Dress Trunk or one Style A Auto Trunk at option of winner, made 
by the Belber Trunk & Bag Co. Va'ue $15. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on W. J. Cummins for selection from catalog to value of $10; also One Sports. 
man’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $15. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Fietp anv Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 
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Is the work of Wm. Kohli, Biuff- 
ton, Ohio. It is the First animal 
that he ever tried to mount. 
any Professionals Cannot Do 

Well. Here is_ the secret 
of his success. He learned 
the easiest and best meth- 
ods in the world from our School 
and did a fine job of mounting the 
first time he tried it. We have 
thirty thousand students, all doing 
equally well. 


We Can 
Teach 














Mount Birds —Animals—Fishes 


and pier carer Heads,— to tan skins make rugs and robes, etc., By Mail in Your Home. We teach you so that you can do 
the work right and do it quickly. We teach you the Standard Methods, the same that Mr. Kohli | learned from 
us, by mail, and used in mounting this fine bear. - — —E 
Eve n every hunter, trapper, angler or nature lover should be able to preserve his own 
9 fine trophies. Nothing is for the home, den or office. Anyone can learn the 

art easily one quickly by our Standard Methods. Wc Guarantee success or refund tuition. Our fine FR 

ly Explains Our School and How to Learn the great art of TaxiJermy. Send the Coupon 
Today ae FREE BOOK. 


You can easily earn From $20 to $40 a Month from your Spare Time by 
—— for others or selling your mounted specimens. If you wish to enter taxi- 

















dermy asa business, you can make from $2000 to §4000 per year. Investigate this 
New Uncrowded Field. Thousands are making fine profits — . taxidermy as aside line, or going into the 
business for a life's work. Taxidermists are few, and the is Great, Read what a few students say: 
“Within the past two months I have turned out more than “—g worth of work. My specimens took first 
premium at the state fair. That is what your school has done for me,’’—A. S. Harmer, North Yakama, Wash, 
“*I have just sold a collection of specimens for $216, which makes in all $700 I have earned from my taxi- 
dermy work, and it is all due to your excellent course of lessons.’’—J. T. Stanton, Klammath, Ore. 
“Since taking your course last year I have made over $675 by selling | my specimens, and doing work for 
others. Your lessons are fine, and every sportsman should join the school.’*—H. C. Hammond, Syracuse, N,Y. 
that we taught these men Taxidermy by Mail. We can teach you equally well, you will 
Remember be delighted with the work. Our school teaches taxidermy only, and we have been in the —————————— 
business for many years. Our specimens took FIRST GRAND PRIZE and 9 Gold Medals‘at the exposition. J. W. E_woop, President 
Gr t T id rm Book FREE 5 , . ; LUCCCCCCCCCRCCECRSEeeeseeEeeeeeeeeeeeee: 
ea axl e y bs THE N. W. aay OF TAXIDERMY, > 
We have prepared a splendid book on taxidermy. It tells all about the art, ° 8 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. s 
explains how we can teach you the prunes, right in your own home during » Please sen’ - me free and without any ob ligations, your # 
yourspare time. This book is NO REE. Send the COUPON TODAY & FREE BOOK, ‘How to Learn Taxidermy.” also copy ® 
ni et oe valuable book, and a FREE COPY of THE TAXIDERMY § of Taxidermy Magazine and full particulars of your system. 8 
ACAZ ZINE, also sample diploma and ‘undreds of letters from delighted «» e 
pom ag ® Neme S 
BE SURE AND GET THIS BOOK. Send the coupon TODAY: ° ae 7 
tight now, before you forget it. You are sure to be interested. s s 
TAXIDERMY, = “= s 
THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TA >= s 
1678 Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebraska. } ° 
s = 
Genscccccccccncecuscccnsecssecesessese 
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806 $2000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
OUNANICHE, OR LAND LOCKED SALMON 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Land 
Locked Salmon, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SporTSMAN’sS GUIDE, 1912. 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Land Locked Salmon caught between April 1—Oct. 1 
FIRST PRIZE: BISPHAM Record Ounaniche Cup, with the winner’s name and the record of the fish 

engraved. Presented by Chas. K. Bispham. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from their catalog to the value of $10; 
also One Spaulding Seamless Fibre Rod Case of size to suit winner, made by J. Spaulding & Sons Co., 
and One Pint Janus Bottle and nickel-plated lunch box in wicker carrier, with winner’s name and 
event engraved, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co. Total value $29. 

= PRIZE: One Hunting Suit of Impervo waterproof cloth, made by E. A. Armstrong; also order on 

Cummins for selection from catalog to value of $10. Total value $22. 

FounTH PRIZE: One High Grade Split Bamboo Trolling Rod, made by Dame Stoddard Co. Value $15. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by Stockford. Reel Co.; also pair of Dean 
Outdoor Glasses, to relieve eye strain, made by Reese & Reese. Total value $il. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Fie.p anv Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


BLACK BASS—SMALL MOUTH (Micropterus dolemieu) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Small 
Mouth Black Bass, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’s AND SPpoRTSMAN’s GUIDE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Small Mouth Bass caught between June 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: DAVIS Record Small Mouth Bass Cup, with the winner’s name and the record of the 
fish engraved. Presented by Robert H. Davis. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 3 Jeweled Meek Reel, German Silver, capacity 80 yds., of No. 4 Kingfisher 
line, made by B. F. Meek & Sons. Value $32, 

THIRD PRIZE: Split Bamboo Tournament Bait Casting Rod, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; 
also order on W. J. Jamison for selection from catalog to value of $10. Total value $27. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on James Heddon & Son for either rods or minnows selected from catalog to 
value of $12.50; also ‘'akapart Free Spool Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Total value $18.50, 

FIFTH PRIZE: One two- piece Repetcens Special Split rit ae Bait Casting Rod, independent handle, 
agate guides and tip, made by Wm. Mills & Son. alue 

SIXTH PRIZE: One Anti Back Lash Casting Reel and A a of Bucktail Baits, to value of $2.50, 
made by South Bend Bait Co.; also 2 live minnow tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total, $12. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES: For largest Small Mouth Bass caught with rod and FLY. Same dates. 

FIRST PRIZE: Redifor Combination Bass Fly and Bait Casting Rod, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. 





Value $35. 
aes ~ PRIZE. Redifor Tournament Reel (duplicate of Flegel’s, World’s Champion), made by Redifo1 
Rod & Reel Co. Value $30. 
THIRD PRIZE: One Bray Pigskin Fly Book, holding 12 doz. flies, made by Dame Stoddard Co. Value 
$6. Also Silver Record Medal. Total value $11. 
FOURTH PRIZE: One Nelson Sportsman’s Vest, made of English corduroy and leather, made by the 
L. A. Nelson Mfg. Co. Value $10. 


BLACK BASS—LARGE MOUTH (Micropterus salmoides) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Large 
Mouth Black Bass, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE, 1912. 
LARGE MOUTH BASS, NORTHERN DIVISION—NORTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Large Mouth Bass caught between June 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: WARNER Record Large Mouth Bass Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and 
the record of the fish engraved. Presented by E. F. Warner, Publisher of Fretp anp STREAM. 

BECOND PRIZE: One No. 2 Krupp Shot Gun, made by the Ithaca Gun Co. Value $70 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on the Moonlight Bait Co. for goods selected from their catalog to the value 
of $10; also a No. 33 Bait Casting Rod, made by the Horton Mfg. Co. Total value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Standard, two-piece, Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, fitted with agates, made by 
Wm. Mills & Son. Value $20. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on Hartung Bros. & Co. for selection from catalog to value of $10; also $5 worth 
of Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. Total, $15. 

SIXTH PRIZE: No. 14 Fly Rod, agate guide, in leather case, made by Horton Mfg. Co.; also Sportsman’s 
Thermos Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. otal value $15. 


LARGE MOUTH BASS—SOUTHERN DIVISION—SOUTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE, 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Large Mouth Bass caught between April 1—October 30 
FIRST PRIZE: ZANE GREY Record Large Mouth Bass Cup, with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved. Presented by Dr. Zane Grey. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 
SECOND PRIZE: Batavia Special Shot Gun, made by the Baker Gun & Forging (o.; also order on 

W. Jamison for goods to be selected from catalog to the value of $10. Total value ‘$28. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on James Heddon & Son for either rods or minnows to be selected from 
caialog to value of $12.50; also 2 dozen Van Vleck Forked Barb Black Bass Hooks, and $5 worth of 
Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. Total value $19.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Redifor Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co.; also order for 
South Bend Anti Back Lash Casting Reel and $2.50 worth of Automatic Weedless Hooks to be 
selected from catalog; also Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total, $18. 

FIFTH PRIZE: 8 Champion Minnows and 8 Little Wonder Baits, by Clinton Wild Mfg. Co.; also order on 

J. Lockhart & Co. for White Wagtail Witch Baits selected from catalog to value of $5. Total, $16.20. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Order for one South Bend Anti Back Lash Reel, also an assortment of Bucktail Baits and 

Wooden Minnows to be selected from their catalog to the value of $2.50. Total value $10. 


PIKE (Esox Lucius) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Pike, 
also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SporRTSMAN’s GUIDE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For Pike caught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: One Featherweight, takedown rifle, made by the Savage Arms Co. Value $25.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One 7x7x7 George Shelter Tent, balloon silk, made by George Tent Co.; also one 
Veneer Suit Case, made by the National Veneer Products Co. and one pair _— Gloves, venti- 
lated or unventilated, made by the Morrison Ricker Mfg. Co. Total value $20.1 

THIRD PRIZE: Order for one South Bend Anti Back Lash Casting Reel, an a of Bucktail 
Baits and Wooden Minnows to the value of $2.50; also an order on E, J. Lockhart for White Wagtail 
Witch Baits selected from catalog to the value of $5.00, and $5.00 worth of Automatic Striker Spoon 
Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. Total value $20. 
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Accurate and Phe ttuth of this has been proven by thou- 
sands of delighted users. B. S. A. Air 


Powerful Shooting Rifles will kill small game such as musk- 

rats, squirrels, hawks, crows, ‘possums, 
at Next to No Cost ‘coons and rabbits up to 50 yards. Just 
; the thing for target practice in house or 
garden. It js absolutely accurate—makes little noise—no smoke or fire and 
entails no messy cleaning troubles. Quiet in action. Ammunition costs almost 


nothing. 


60c per 1000 rounds! 6c per 100!! 


Are sold by 

most gun dealers 

and stores. Prices from 

$16.50 up Get one now for 

yourself, wife or youngster. 

Made as strong and as well as the British 

Service Rifle. Will last a lifetine with reasonable 
care. Cocked by a lever—not by the barrel. 


Write immediately for our 64 page illustrated 
‘*Book Of The Air Rifle’’ mailed FREE 


The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd. 


Birmingham ENGLAND 


Representative 


Henry Smail, 106 Worth Street, New York City 
This Trade Mark is recognized as the The B. S. A. Air Rifle cannot possibly 


standard of excellence in gun making the miss fire—fitted with foresights and back- 
world over. Look for it on the Butt of sights. “Adder” pellets cheapest ammu- 
each gun. nition made. 








We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM _ 
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FOURTH PRIZE: Man’s Hurter Jacket, made to measure by the Pachaquack Knitting Mills; also one 
“Meisselbach’”’ Automatic Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., and an order on E. db Lockhart for 
. Wagtail Witch Baits selected from catalog to the value of $5. Total value $16.00 
— IZE: 8 Champion Minnows and 8 Little Wonder aie, made by the ago Wild Mfg. Co.; 
NS 6 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $13.20. 
SIXT PRIZE: 5% dozen assorted sizes and i of Mayer Double Guard Weedless Hooks and Flies 
and Mayer Weedless Treble Hooks, made by F. B. Granger. Value $10.05. 


MUSCALLONGE (Esox Nobilior) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Muscallonge, 
also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SporTSMAN’s GUIDE, 1912. 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Muscallonge cau ight between May 1—October 30 
— PRIZE: FIELD AND STREAM Record Muscallonge = with the winner’s name and the record 
the fish engraved, specially designed by The Art Work S 
SECOND PRIZE: An order on David T. Abercrombie Co. for ae Equipment manufactured by firm 
— from catalog to the value of $20; also an order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods to be selected 
from their catalog to the value of $10. Total value $30. 
THIRD PRIZE: 1 Auto Trunk, made by the National Veneer Products Co.; and order on W. J. 
Jamison for goods to be selected from catalog to the value of $10. Total value $22. 
ate 4 PRIZE: Redifor Tournament Bait Casting Rod, duplicate of Flegel’s (World’s Champion), 
made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $20. 
FIFTH PRIZE: Order on John J. Hildebrandt & Co. for Hildebrandt Spinners selected from catalog to 
the value of $10, and live minnow tube bait, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total value $11. 
SIXTH PRIZE: One Leslie Safety Razor, made by the Leslie Mfg. Co.; also one Sportsman’s Thermos 
Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $10. 


JUVENILE CLASS (Under 15 years) 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Fresh Water Game Fish of its species caught between 


April 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: Batavia Automatic Rifle, Pe cal., made by the Baker Gun & For, ing. Co.; also Redifor 
Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Total value $18 

SECOND PRIZE: One Junior Reflex Camera, made by the Reflex Camera i ; also one No. 1 Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $14.2 

THIRD PRIZE: Choice hetween a Duxback Hunting Coat or a Norfolk Fishing Jacket, made by Bird 
Jones & Kenyon; also No. 2 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co., and 2 pairs 
of Sure Ste Creepers, made by the Norlund Mfg. Co. Total value $8.45. 

FOURTH PRIZE: A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Tri-Part Reel; also 2 pairs Sure Step Creepers, made by 
Norlund Mfg. Co., and one No. 5 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, of U. S. Compass Co. Total $6.20. 


Salt Water Game Fish 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, as well as the best fishing waters for the following 
s6lt water game fish, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’Ss AND SPORTSMEN’S GUIDE, 1912. 


BLUEFISH (Pometomus saltatrix) 


GRAND PRIZES—For Bluefish caught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: One Surbrug Best Make Briar Root e, made by the Surbrug Co.; one Alaska Hunt- 
ing Jacket, made hy George F. Webber; one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff _ and one No. 5 Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $13. 

SECOND PRIZE: Order on the Carborundum Co, for goods selected co "ee catalog to value of $10; 

also one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, made by the Wulff Mfg. Co. Total value $12.25. 

THIRD PRIZE: Invincible Greenheart, Rod, full German Silver mounted; one-piece and independent 
butt, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, and one No. 4 Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $12.25 

FOURTH PRIZE: Choice between a Duxback Hunting Coat or a Norfolk Fishing Jacket, made by Bird, 
Jones & Kenyon, also one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, made by the chee Mfg. Co., and one 
Twinplex Razor Stropper, made by the Twinplex Sales Co. Total value $11. 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Weakfish caught between May 1—October 30 
FIRST PRIZE: One Pocket Tool Kit, containing 18 articles, made by Edward Zinn; also one Hunting 
Coat, made any size, made by the Mead Mfg. Co. Total value $14.50. 
SECOND PRIZE: Four pounds of Arcadia Smoking Tobacco and Surbrug Briar Root Pipe, made by the 
Surbrug Co.; also No. 4 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass of the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $14. 
THIRD PRIZE: An order on the David T. Abercrombie Co. for Abercrombie’s Unique Camping Equip- 
ment to be selected from their catalog to the value of $10; also one No, 3 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, 
made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $12. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Invincible Greenheart Rod, German Silver mounted, one-piece, independent butt, made 
by Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; also No. 2 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, of the U.S. Compass Co. Value $10.25. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


GRAND PRIZES—For Striped Bass caught between May 1—October 30 
With Rod consisting of butt and tip. Tip not less than 5 ft. 6 in. and not to exceed 13 oz. Line not to 
exceed standard 15 thread. 

FIRST PRIZE: GILL Record Striped Bass Cup, with the winner’s name and the record of the fish 
engraved. Presented by E. M. Gill, Anglers’ Club. Specially designed rt The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: Geneva Superior Binocular Field Glass, made by Geneva er Co. Value $15. 

THIRD PRIZE: One hand-made Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted, one- piece and spring butt, 
made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $13. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for eo from catalog to value of $10; also one No. 8 
Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. Compass Co. Total value $12. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Redifor Model F Self Thumbing Beek made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co.; also Fre_p anp 
Stream Record Silver Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. Total value $11. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Fietp anp Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaena ocellata) 


GRAND PRIZES for big egest Channel Bass . Caught between April 1—October 30 
Rod contisting of a butt and tip, ip not shorter than 5 in., and to weigh not more than 13 oz.; 
ine not to exceed standard 18 thread, 

FIRST PRIZE: RICE Recost Channel Bass Cup, with the winner’s name and the record of > fish 

engraved. Presented by E. B. Rice, Anglers’ Club. Specially designed by The Art Work Sho 


LisT OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 

It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you ever put in your pipe—the highest 
class—it stands by itself, the KING of mixtures. 

A tobacco that your women folks will like to have you smoke at home. 

You may never have known the luxury of a pipe smoke before. 


Send 10 Cents for sample which will convince. 
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THE SURBRUG CO., 204. Broadway, New York 
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‘Just the Information We Need” 

Tit THTETETEINIEIBINIAISI BIBER BIBI AIEEE EIBIBIBIEIAIBIBI BIEBER BEET BIER EIB | rT 
Every day in your talk and reading, on the street car, in the office, shop, and school some new 
question is sure tocome up. You seek quick, accurate, encyclopedic, 
up-to-date information, A NEW CREATION 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY - THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 
will answer ail your bang vy with final authority. 
THIS NEW WORK is used by the State Supreme Courts as 
the standard, which can be said of no other dictionary. 
, \ No matter what your occupation, | chinist, merchant, banker, doctor, 
: trade or profession, the New Inter- | clergyman, each will find his de- 
national willtell you how the best artment treated by a master. 
authorities define all its terms. he man who knows, wins success. 
; architect, builder, clerk, ma- 
® : Dr. C. H. PARKHURST writes : “‘An indispensable feature of the library 
a of every man who either reads or writes.’’ 
: A 400,000 Words Defined; more than ever before appeared between 
; SS two covers. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. Cost $400,000. 
The only dictionary with the new divided page. A “‘Stroke 
— of Genius.”’ 
074 “. WRITE for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. Mention this 
Pa A es ee publication and receive FREE a set of pocket maps. 
t Ex 7 : : G.&C. MERRIAM COMPAN 
oe E % Tit SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Zn wt’ Please send me ‘sample 
1 —_" ae Pages,etc. include a se: Name ie 
Pe °°” FREE maps,as peradvi.in Field & S. 
AN = 2 Address 
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SECOND PRIZE: MHand-made, Salt Water Split Bamboo Rod, made by John F. Seger. Value $25. 

THIRD PRIZE: One hand-made Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted, one-piece and spring butt, 
made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $13. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Four boxes of 100 MILO cigarettes, made by Surburg Co. Value $10. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on Angler’s Supply Co., for goods selected from catalog. Value $10. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Fie.p anv Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


TUNA (Orcynus thynnus)—Atlantic Coast Division 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tuna caught on Atlantic Coast, January 1, 1912—1913 


FIRST PRIZE: ALEXANDER Record Tuna Cup, with the winner’s name and the record of the fish 
engraved, presented by Fred. B. Alexander. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. : 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on Schoverling, Daly & Gales for fishing tackle to be selected from their 
catalog to the value of $10; also one Spaulding Seamless Fibre Rod Case, size to suit the winner, made 
by J. Spaulding & Sons Co. Total value $20. 

THIRD PRIZE: % doz. Life Preserver Pillows, or made-to-order boat cushions to value of $9.00, made 
7 R. L. Kenyon Co.; also Sportsman’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by American Thermos Bottle Co. 

otal value $14. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from their catalog to value of $10. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For exceeding Mr. J. K. L. Ross’s record of 680 lIbs.—One Special Tuna 
Reel, size 9/0, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $65.00. 


TUNA—Pacific Coast Division 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tuna caught on the Pacific Coast, Jan. 1, 1912—1913 


Rod consisting of a butt and tip, and not shorter than 6 feet 9 in.; tip not less than 5 ft, and to weigh 

not more than 16 oz.; line not to exceed standard 24 thread, 

FIRST PRIZE: HOLDER Record Tuna Cup, specially designed with the winner’s name and the record of 
the fish engraved. Presented by Chas. Frederick Holder, founder of Tuna Club. 

SECOND PRIZE: Pint Janus Bottle and nickel plated lunch box in wicker carriage with winner’s name and 
event engraved, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co.; also an order on W. J. Cummins for goods selected 
from catalog to value of $10. Total value $20. 

THIRD PRIZE: 1 doz. Van Vleck Forked Barb Hooks, made by Van Vleck Hook Co., also order on 
Abbey & Imbrie for goods to be selected from their catalog to the value of $10. Total $15. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Fierp anp Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For exceeding Tuna Club record for a Tura weighing more than 251 Ibs., 
One 7. Bamboo Rod, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $25.00. . : q E 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For largest Tuna taken on 3-6 tackle, either on Atlantic or Pacific Coast. Solid 
Silver Medal with the name of winner and record of fish engraved, made by William C. Dorrety. 


TARPON (Megalops Atlanticus) 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tarpon caught between Jan. 1, 1912, and Jan. 1, 1913 
Rod consisting of a tip not shorter than 5 ft, and to weigh not more than 6 oz.; line not to exceed 
standard No. 9 thread. 


FIRST PRIZE: DILG Record Tarpon Cup, specially designed with the winner’s name and the record of 
the fish engraved. Presented by Will. H. Dilg. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: 1 doz. Improved Van Vleck Forked Barb Tarpon Hooks mounted, made by the Van 
Vleck Hook Co., also one No. 26 Tarpon Rod, cork handle, made by the Horton Mfg. Co. Total $19. 

THIRD PRIZE: Greenheart hand-made Tarpon Rod, German Silver mounted, made by Edw. Vom Hofe 
& Co. Value $12.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from their catalog to value of $10. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For largest Tarpon taken on 8-6 tackle. Solid Gold Medal with winner's 
name and record of the fish engraved, made by William C. Dorrety. Value $12.00. 


It is impossible, with the number of prizes and limited space, to give the 
proper description and illustration of these valuable prizes. By writing the manu- 
facturers represented, a complete catalogue will be sent showing full description of 
any prize in which you are interested. 


AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear to statement below made and signed by me before two witnesses and a 
notary public. 


<i 2 ae £56 os damtae omens ree PEE Sits ete eeslers 
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UAE CE RE» vinvnccnedeseneoes seeeeeeeeeeeGive Mfr’s names of each and full specifications. 
SIGNED 26000 pctv eed vdaeas dad ae Wad senpiih adaaeetie bane sent 
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Our 75th Year 
Tanning Fur Skins and Hides 


We tan all kinds of hides and skins with 
the hair on, making them soft, light, plia- 


ble, clean and odorless. When so ordered 
we make them into robes, rugs, coats, 
muffs, scarfs, gloves, caps, etc. 

Let us mount your trophies and do your 
rug making. 

Get our booklet which gives prices of 
tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. 


BETZOLD BROS. 
3525-27-29 North Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hunters and all Sportsmen 
wanted their 3 in One in a 
can, so we got out Handy Oil Can 
—The Can that Can’t Leak. It’s just 
hip pocket size. Contains 3% ozs. of 
Oil—costs 25c. You can buy it at any hard- 
wate or sporting goods store. If your favorite 
dealer hasn’t secured Handy Oil Cans yet we will send 
you one filled with 3 in One, express prepaid, on 
receipt of 30c. in stamps. 

Leading gun manufacturers for years have used and 
urged all hunters to use 3 in One gun oil. It’s the 
only oil on earth fit for fine guns or revolvers. 


3 IN ONE 


lubricates perfectly lock, trigger, ejector, break 
joints. Cleans and polishes barrels, also wooden 
stock. Positively prevents rust. 


FREE—Wirite today for a hunter’s generous free sample 


Sold everywhere ; also in 3-size bottles: 1 0z.,10c.; 3 oz., 25c,; 
half pint, 50c. 


3 IN ONE OIL CO. 
152 NEW STREET NEW YORK 











Whether work or pleasure calls you far from man’s 
habitation, you need never be separated from the 
luxury, comfort and refreshment of a cup of delicious 
coffee, the nourishment afforded by rich, pure milk 
—or the good things good milk will make, if you 
take a good supply of 


CARNATION 
MILK 


From Contented Cows 


Long journeying, even in the heat or intense cold, 





| if need be, won’t hurt Carnation Milk. 


It is the best milk nature can produce. Nothing is 
added to the milk; part of the water is taken out by 
evaporation at low temperature. When sealed in the 
cans, it is sterilized to insure its keeping quality—that 
is all, but only milk of superior quality and perfect 
freshness will endure the severe test of the Carnation 
process. Carnation Condenseries are only located 


| where ideal dairying conditions are to be found. 


Try Carnation Pancakes—cooked on a flat, hot 
stone over the camp fire—and coffee, containing 
plenty of Carnation Milk. Just delicious. 

Any man can make delicious dishes out in camp— 
just like the “‘home edition’’—if you use Carnation 
Milk and follow the simple directions given in our 

FREE RECIPE BOOK, telling how to make riore 
delicious all dishes in which milk is used. Drop 
a postal for the book. 
Order a case of CARNATION MILK—the Modern Milkman 
for the outing trip. 


Tall Can 10c—Baby Size 5c—At Your Grocer’s 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 


General Offices, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
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PETERS Cartridges are absolutely reliable—sure fire, high 
velocity, flat trajectory and maximum killing power. 

There is a PETERS Cartridge for EVERY standard make of 

rifle, revolver and pistol, including all modern 


\ 
TRALE-NARY automatic guns. Any PETERS Cartridge will 
shoot and operate perfectly in the arm or arms to which * 


it is adapted —no special combination necessary. 












Be sure your ammunition 
bears the Trade Mark 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Cincinnati, O. % . 
BRANCHES: New York NewOrleans SanFrancisco 44/1 














Maxim’s 
Book—Free 


Every Sportsman wil! be intensely in- 
terested in the new book I have just 
written, Ever since I invented the 
Maxim Silencer, my daily mail has brought 
me a shoo:ing story. Hunters have told me of 
astonishing experiences shooting game with the Silencer. 
Marksmen have toid me of surprising targets they have 
made. Military officers have related actual experiences on 
the field of batile. All these stories are in my book. 
Write Me Today to Send You a Free Copy 
You will enjoy every word and your eyes will be opened to the value of the 
Maxim Silencer in preventing report noise and reducing recoil. 
Hiram Perey Maxim, President 
Colt’s Armory 


MAXIM SILENT FIREARMS CO. paritord, Conn. 





AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL. 


Adopted by nine governments. Penetrates 
¥Y inch of sheet iron at 50 yards. Fires 
faster than you can count. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
H. TAUSCHER, 322 Broadway, New York 


Sole Representative for all Mauser Concern Products for U. S., Canada and Mexico 


$8 55,00 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 
Sy So 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, i#wyoux 
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vo want to be right up to the minute on all shot 


gun inventions and improvements. 

You want to know about the new One-Trigger, 
the first single-trigger invention to prove a big and abso- 
lute success—proved unmistakably by recently breaking the World’s 
Record on double Targets. 

You want to know the working of the new One-Screw Access, which enables 
the gun owner to take his lock apart himself, when he wants to clean and oil it. 

You want to know about the new Rotary Bolt, which does away completely 
with that great gun fault—‘‘shooting loose.” 

In other words, you want to be more or less of a gun expert. 

The new Book of Smith Guns gives you the newest, most valuable information on shot 
guns that can be gotten out of any one book. As well as the subjects mentioned above, 
there are chapters and tables on such subjects as “‘ Nitro Powder Loads”; “Measuring 
Guns”; etc. And there are handsome colored plates of fine guns ranging in price from 
$25 net to $1500 list. 

The features referred to above are only a few of the exclusive advantages the 
Smith Gun has over all other shot guns. This Book of Smith Guns will show you 
how “6 times 22 Years’ Experience’’—six gun experts’ twenty+two years of keenest 
concentration of purpose to eliminate shot gun failings—has produced the gun with 
**No Shortcomings.” 

SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 
it is FREE to every lover of sport. Don’t miss reading it. All you have to do is to 
write your name and address on attached coupon and mail it to us. 

If you are really, seriously fond of firearms and good shooting you'll mail this 
coupon today—now—before you have a chance to forget it. 













Illustration shows our No. 2 
grade, price $63.75 net. With 
Aut: matic Ejector, $75 net. 
With Automatic Ejector and 
Hunter One-T rigger, $1 00 net, 





‘*6 Times 22 Years’ Experience’’ 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, 73 Hubbard St., FULTON, N. Y.7 CP" 9% 
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You Want This 
Valuable Book 
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You want the best gun for ** THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS "’ 
the least money. One of 
the nine grades of 
DavisGuns, 
will meet your 


requirements. 
Grade A 


Ask For Our Large Catalogue 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS 














Lock Box 700 Assonet, Mass., U. S. A, 
= — 
His wings | | New Lyman Stem and Disc 
didn’t even Having LATERAL adjustment in‘erchangeable with any 
flutter as he ||| Lyman Combination Rear Sight 
came down. | | 


Never saw a 
duck drop 
so dead. 





That far-reaching, hard-hitting 


Lefever Shot Gun 


did it for me. 


It will do as much for you. At the traps, 
in the field, in the blind, you can count 
on the shooting qualities that have made 


Lefever Guns of Lasting Fame. 





Write today for Free Catalog. 


Shoot our 20 Gauge with Lefever Price of New Stem and Dise - - - $2.50 
Single Trigger tis year. Sight complete with stem = - - 4.50 
Send for Catalogue 
Lefever Arms Company ||| tHe LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
500 Maltbie Street, Syracuse, N. Y. MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 






































At SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 17-22, 1912. 


THE OLD RELIABLE PARKER GUN 


Won The Following Important Events—More Than Any Other Two Guns Combined. 

The Amateur Championship of America, by E. W. Varner, of Adams, Neb., from the 18 
yard mark; score 192x200. 

The Professional Championship at doubles, by Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, Ia.. from the 
16 yard mark, score 84x100. Mr. Gilbert shot off three ties, and finally won the event. 

The Professional Championship at singles, by W. R. Crosby, of O'Fallon, Ill, from the 
18 yard mark, score 198x200. 

Gilbert and Crosby tied for High General Average for the four days shooting, each break- 
ing 550x600 targets shot at. 


IT TAKES A GOOD MAN AND A GOOD GUN TO MAKE SUCH SCORES. 
A Word To The Wise Is Sufficient!!! Send for Catalogue. 


N. Y. Salesrooms, 32 Warren Sti PARKER BROS. Meriden, Conn. 
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The great question— How far to lead? 
—is simplified by the quickness of 


THE BLACK SHELLS 


Instead of the customary 
ground glass in the primer to 
absorb 20% of the heat and 
cool the flame, the materials in 
our Non-Mercuric Primer actu- 
ally increase the heat and so 
hasten the ignition of the main 
charge. Moreover, this hot 
flame is also a Jarge flame, be- 
cause our 100% larger flash- 
passage permits practically all 
of it to rush straight into the 
main charge. 

Hence, the explosion is so in- 
stantaneous, and its complete- 
ness gives such maximum driv- 
ing power, that you need allow 
hardly any “lead” on your bird, 
and absolutely no time at all 
between pulling the trigger and 
the discharge. 

Tell your dealer, “I want some 
of THE BLACK SHELLS.” 





Send for valaable booklet 
on modern improvements in ammunition 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. K, Lowell, Mass. 








CoS 























No ‘‘kick’’ to R. H. 
All the impelling force of 
the powder is where it 
ought to be—forward. 
Ordinary powders spend 
their force in a big ex- 
plosion at the breech of 
the gun. R. H. burns 
progressively from breech to 
muzzle, giving tremendous ve- 
locity as the load leaves the 


OBIN HOOD 
AMMUNITION 


is the only line of shot shells 
and metallic cartridges loaded 
with R. H. smokeless powders. 


Prove for yourself that R. H. 
shoots further, gets there quicker 
and hits harder; buy some from 
your dealer and test it. 


Send for our free booklet, 
**Facts About Our ShellGame,”’ 
full of interesting information. 


ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION CO. 


D Street, Swanton, Vt. 
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ya Member the last time you started hunting? Said lots of things that 
| wouldn't look good in print, didn’t you? 





"Member the wire you got from Jack—‘Hurry up, ducks coming in" —'member how you wanted to 
get away at three next morning without disturbing the family, knew just where everything was, only 
when you went to get them they 
weren't there.  orgot how you ransacked 
the house trying to find your gun, knew 
your coat was hanging in the attic, but 
somebody had been cleaning house and 
D —— if you could find that— well, you 
finally succeeded in waking up the family, 


only to realize you had missed your train, and 
couldn't get away until 6.15. 


Well! 
“Member what you said ‘bout putting “em under 
lock and key? Made a resolution, didn’t ycu? 
Said you were sure going to buy something. 


But Have You? 
One of our Gun and Tackle Cabinets wi'l eliminate 
all this trouble. Let us send you our cata'og, 
showing several beautiful designs. 


To Mothers, Wives and Sisters of Sports- 
men: Christmas is loc ming nearer every day. 
Every woman's most hopeless ** bogey a? the 
question, ““What to give a man!"’ Here is just 
the Christmas present for that husbard, son or 
brother with the shooting “‘bug."” Give him one 
of our handsome cabinets—a place to keep his 
equipment —and then insist on his keeping it there! 
In this way — will not only solve the Christmas 
problem, but also add a most attractive picce of 
furniture to your home — and at the same hme keep 
his greasy guns and hunting clothing from being 
strewn all about the house. 


Now is the time to order for Christmas delivery. 
May we send you our illustrated booklet? 


Ritchie-Wertz Co., Dayton, Ohio 













}399992939 939999399992 9993 Just the Thing for Campers and Hunters 








Pat, 














g July 30, 1972 w, Doubles the 
-v ] abric, 
HUNTSMEN, HERE YOU ARE, =PpRICE= — = 
THE SIMPLEX WILD TURKEY CALL ] 
Easily operated, Light, | LIQUID 
Co 


Pet nitatiom pericee, | | | (WATERPROOFING 
A wo a meagge in his room 


| a 
practicing, hears the lady | ~FOR 


Rownstains say, “Where TENTS. AWNINGS 


tions. 


is that Turkey?” Sea- 
son most here. Get one 
now. Ask your dealer 
for one, or will send 








Price Fireproofing Co. 


In %4-gallon cans, 25c 








di aa for $1.00 Postpaid. } e 3 1- nee cans, 85c. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
o-gationcans 144 8. Wahash Ave. 518 W. 47th St. 
W. H. SAUYDERS (per gal.), 75c- Chieago, II. New York, x. % 
Box 296 ROANOKE, VA. 











An Ideal Resting Place 
The PNEUMATIC 


MATTRESS 


MATTRESS 
DEFLATED 


Pneumatic Mattress (Inflated) 





THE PNEUMATIC MATTRESS combines all the good au alities of all other 
mattresses with none of their disadvantages. It always reta its shape, has no 
HOLLOWS, HOLES or HUMPS, never has to be TURNED or BEATEN, It is 
the only SANITARY MATTRESS in existence. No place for DUST to lodge; 
no home for VERMIN. It does not retain the GER S of CONTAGIOUS DIS- 


EASES, as the outside cover can be removed and washed like a sheet. 


Send for Catalog E—On air mattresses for HOME, CAMP, YACHT and AUTOMOBILE. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO., 526 17th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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12 or 16 GAUGE 


Ma Li U1, L028 Repeating Shotgun 


Made famous by its dependability. The solid top and side ejection keep gases and powder away from 
your eyes; help quick, effective repeat shots. Rain, sleet, snow and foreign matter can’t getinto the action. 


The mechanism is strong, simple, wear- -resisting. The double extractors pull any shell instantly ; two special safety 
devices prevent accidental discharge while action is unlocked, and an automatic recoil block makes hangfires harmless, 


All Marlins ate strongly made, finely balanced, accurate, hard hitting guns, and are the quickest and easiest to take down 
and clean. |2-ga. hammer and hammerless, 16-ga. light-weight repeaters; regular, trap and field models; $19.50 up. 


Send three stamps postage today for our 122 Lhe Marlin Firearms Ca 
page catalog, describing the full 7Zzz7Z7 line. 3 Willow Street, - | NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















INDIAN MOCCASINSI\[ How to Cast Bullets! 











Both Lace or Slipper Expert target shooters almost invari- 

MADE OF GENUINE MOOSEHIDE ably cast their own bullets and load 
Men’s, sizes 6-11 . . . . at $2.75 their own shells. Their 
Ladies’ or Boy's, sizes 2-6 at $2.25 hand-loaded ammunition 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money is far superior to the machine- 
refunded if not satisfactory. loaded—they can depend on 


We Make the Finest we 3 ——— ¥ uniformity of 
ullets and powder charges 
Buckskin Hunting Shirts to make and break records. if 
in America There is a world of interest and enjoy- wees 
Carry in stock the largest cannes ee as Se = br ae | po gE gn 
country. Also Handmade Genuine Buckskin an orsehide aed 
Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin A ange —— no a, shoot—in developing the extreme accuracy of your 
superior asa hunting shoe. Send for free catalog today. Why d 
y don’t you save your empty shells and reload 
METZ & SCHLOERB them? These empty (expensive) fired shells are just 
No, 88 Main Street OSHKOSH, WIS. as strong and perfect as when new; each shell can be 


reloaded many times; and there is such a mighty big 
saving in the cost of ammunition that you can shoot 














(A A CC A EIS TILE EE OTIS eieneniineied 
twice as much at less expense. You reload 100 .32-40 
New Rupture Appliance S. R. cartridges (buying bullets) in one-half hour at 
Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific total expense 77c.; casting the bullets yourself, 38c.; 
discovery with automatic air cushions new factory cartridges cost you $2.52. 
that draws the broken parts together Theldeal Hand Book tells how to cast 


how bullet moulds are 
made; gives table of shot- 
gun or smooth bore 
gauges; round ball for 
shotgun; tables of ve- 

locity, penetration, etc.; 
twists in rifling used by 
the various companies; 
tells all about powders, 


and binds them as you would a broken 
limb. It absolutely holds firmly and 
comfortably and ~e er slips, always 
light and cool and conforms to every 
movement of the body without chafing 
orhurting. I make it to your measure 
and send it to you on a strict guaran- 
tee of satisfaction or money refunded, 
and I have put my price so lew that 
anybody rich or poor can buy it. Re- 


perfect bullets; 





member, I make it to your order—send ullets, primers and re- 
enee~9ee a yay t 1 tools for all standard rifle, pistol and shotgun 
Sattety FOU, YOU SONS HT Tacs to ms ammunition. 160 pages. Free to any shooter for three 


and I wili refund your money. The banks or any responsible citizen 
in Marshall will tell you that is the way I do business—always ab- stamps postage. 


solutely on the square, and I have sold to thousands of people this 

way for the past 30 years. Remember, I use no salves, no harness, Ze ghar 

no lies,no fakes. I just give you a ‘straight business deal at a - Lartise 0. 
reasonable price NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


C. E, BROOKS, 1012 State Street, Marshall, Mic’ 
We guarantee advertising on this and | opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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f 
The Gun te 


Instant 
Trigger! 


—positive, instant, always uniform. 


There’s just sufficient ‘‘catch’’ to hold 
the trigger firm till the finger senses it. 
Then there’s instant response—quick a3 
thought. 


The triggers of the 








“The Finest Gun 
in the World” 





are so accurately adjusted that after a few 
shots you forget you have triggers and a 
finger—both act so promptly when the 
brain commands. 

The Fox is a thoroughbred gun—makes a 
man proud to handle it at traps or in field. 
Every joint is light-proof. Can’t shoot 
loose. Is a quick, straight, hard hitte-. 
Each gun is tested and rigidly inspected. 
No imperfect gun gets past our keen-eyed 
testers and inspectors. In proof of this we 
attach to each gun its individual ‘‘Fox 
Proof’? —a hand written certificate of 
guarantee. That gun is safe—will 
perform exactly as we 
claim. 

Ask your dealer. If 
he hasn’t Fox Guns, 
write us his name and 
we'll see that you get 
a gun that fits you. 
Catalog Free. 


A. H. Fox Gun Co. 


4658 North 18th St., Philadelphia 








































WEAR MOCCASINS 
Hunting this Fall 














On a hunting trip you cannot help walk- 
ing from ten to twenty miles a day. Do 
you realize that in only ten miles’ tramp- 
ing each foot strikes the ground nearly 
eleven thousand times? Remember that 
you will have to wade through 
streams, stumble over logs, 
roots and rocks, and that your 
feet will be put to greater 
strain than any other part of 
your body—a strain to which 
they are totally unaccustomed. 
How are you going 
to protect them? 










A wise man will take 








example from those 

who are constantly in the woods—the 
guides and lumbermen. Look at a bunch 
of fifty of them and you will find forty- 
eight wearing moccasins. 


Palmer's Moosehead 


Brand Moccasins 


are the result of thirty years’ experience 
and experiment by the best moccasin 
makers in America. 















They are made to ft and 
the soft material adjusts 
itself to every peculiar- 
ity of the individual 
foot. Furthermore, we 
have a special system of 
oil tanning that makes 
the leather pliable and 
absolutely waterproof, 
regardless of frequent 
and prolonged soakings. 
Every stitch of every moc- 
casin is hand sewed and 
simply won't pull out. 
Place your order now. 


Send for our 
Catalogue Showing 
Styles and Prices 











JOHN PALMER CO., Limited 


Manufacturers of Oil Tan Footwear 


FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 
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armed 









The regulation Arm of nw nom ~ 
North and South America’s oe 


leading Police Departments. 





The safest, simplest and most 





} 
{ 
FI 


FOR HOME PROTECTION 


A Colt Revolver gives its owner the courage of his con- 
victions — it never fails to act when called upon. 

Ask your dealer to show you this splendid weapon and 
explain the Colt Positive Lock that makes accidental dis- 
charge impossible. It automatically blocks firing pin from 
cartridge. 


dependable revolver you can buy 













Released only when trigger is intentionally pulled 
YOU CAN’T FORGET TO MAKE IT SAFE 


Send for Catalogue No. 35 
Shows all styles Colt Revolvers and Automatic Pistols in desirable calibers, weights and sizes 


COLT PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. Hartford, Conn. 


Gokeys Boots»Moce 


_— 4, thud, 
























ins 
sold under a real guarantee. For hunters, fish- WM 
ermen, prospectors and engineers. a ia 
proof—hand-made throughout of best leathers 
tanned. Uppers of durable “/oose” Calf; 
“Rock Oak” hand-sewed soles. 

Also, special shoes for Golf. Tennis, street 
and dress wear, that embody the extremes of 
comfort and durability. Made to measure for 
men and women. 

Write for Boot and Moccasin Catalogue 
No. 35, 0r for Golf Shoe Catalogue No. 37 


Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Co., janet Sty. 


Chicago Agts: Von Lengerke Y Antoine, Inc., Wabash Ave.,& Van Buren St. 
New York Agents: David T, Abercromb ie Co., 311 Broadway 





We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD | AND STREAM 
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The Ideal Gift 
for the Man 


Devoted to Motoring, Golfing, Hunting, 
Camping, Fishing and other Sports, is 


Grinnell Gloves 


You’d like nothing better for 

Christmas, Mr. Recreation Lover, 

than a pair of Grin- 

nell Gloves, would 

you? When the 

family begins to 

“sound you” for 

suggestions, tell 

them you want 

Grinnell Gloves 

and to read this adver- 

tisement. See Grinnell 

Gloves at your dealer’s. 

If he hasn’t them, write 

us his name—tell us the 

size, style glove you wish 

and color—gray, black or 

Style441G tan. We'll senda pair 
on approval, prepaid. 


Write for samples of Leather and 
Catalog showing our up-to-date styles 


_Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co. Onis sierk 


Originators and Patentees of 
Ventilated and “Rist Fit" Gloves 





GLASS EYE and Animals | 


Taxidermy Supplies All users of 


Taxiderm- 
ists’ supplies desiring the dest goods and 
J lowest prices, should send at once for our 
ry Complete New Catalog No. 54. Largest and 
q dest stock cf eyes and supplies in America, 
Send consisting of g/ass eyes, tools, skulls, shields, 
Sor cat- wire, tow, clay, etc. Best Imported Glass Eyes 
alog $4 at no advance i in cost. Reduced prices on Felt Lin- 
ings—Sample card Free. Send for catalog. It will save you money. It’s yours 
for the asking. We mount specimens of all kinds, true to life, by standard 
museum methods. Price list on mounting No. 88 FREE. Northwestern 
Sch. of Taxidermy 72 Taxidermy Building Omaha, Neb. 
























“ THE VELVELOUR ” Something Different 








Fashio nm whispers : “ Velours !”’ Keen dressers are che 
Velvelour” to be apart ro ym the “crowd.” “The Veivelour” is originated 
— sold only by us. Of finest velvet velour; silk-serge lined. Three col 
ws: Dark Brown; Dark Gray; Black. Same hat imported costs $3. We 
charge $2 Prepaid. Money back if you don't like it. Order now— ply state 
size and color, and enclose $2. Write for “1912 Fall Style Book’’— Free 


FRENCH CO., #istitbhitrs 














Water Proof : Gil Proof 
THE LIQUID GLUE WITH THE GIANT GRIP 


Thousands of sportsmen are daily using AMBROID. It = per- 
manently repair any ! art of your outfit—Canv as, Leather, od or 
Metal. Will mend china, ? c-a-brac, furniture downs in 
the home. Depend upon ill be enthus ¢ over the results 
obtained by following directions furnisher ithe can 

Your dealer sh« id have it. If not, send his name and 2c or 5 
for 2 02. or 4.02. can. Our circular, “Mends Everything but a B 1 
Heart” will prove entertaining and profitable, sent free on request 


AMBROID CO., 350 Broadway, Suite 527, New York 














Endorsed by the leading 
professionals who recognize 
its superior qualities and 
used by the most prominent 
golf clubs throughout the 
country. 


Cannot Rust or Corrode 


Monel Metal Golf heads are made of a natural 
alloy—strong, resilient and absolutely correct 
in weight, lie and loft. Shafts of thoroughly 
seasoned, second-growth hickory with best 
quality calfskin grip. May be bought only of 
club professionals or direct from us. 
Prices, Monel Metal Golf Heads, 
$1.00. Clubs complete, $2.25. 
THE BAYONNE CASTING CO., Bayonne, N. J. 

























NEXT TO SUN-LIGHT 


light for 





Splendid for Boating, Casting and 
Gigging at night. 





HUNTING - FISHING - BOATING hese 
and LIGHTING THE CAMP gs 


Illustrated Booklet on Request. Please send your dealer's Name 


THE JUSTRITE MFG. CO. °%* no. 100, Price $1.50 
le. 336 So. Clinton $t., CHICAGO, ILL, Nickel-Piated. Extra Carbide 








THE JUSTRITE AcETYLENE CAMPERS’ LAMP 


Will burn 5 hours with one filling of Carbide. Absolutely safe 
and simple to operate. No smoke or grease. — to break 
or get out of order. Superior to any other 








Container. Repair Parts. Re- 


flector Hood. In Wood Box. 
CAMPERS’ CAP, FIBRE SHIELD, POSTPAID 35c. Postpaid in U. 8. 
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Waterproof 
Your 
Haunting 
Boots 


And your gun cases—anything of leather that 
may be exposed to wet or damp; use this 
wonderful, new waterproofing dressing 


[EAKANOT 
THE FEET ORY 





A liquid, rubber compound that waterproofs and 
makes the leather soft and pliable and lengthens 
its life. Invisible—contains no oil—not a thing 
to prevent a shine or to harm or discolor the 
leather. Works intoihe pores and the seams and 
stitches, making all thoroughly water tight. No 
more soggy (and later, stiff) boots or shoes or 
damp feet—for your health, comfort and econo- 
my, buy and try a can of Leakanot. Waterproofs 
and preserves anything leather. 
Sporting Goods Houses 

druggists, shoe stores, general stores, 

grocers—they nearly all carry Leakanot, 


If yours doesn’t, send us 50c for a can— 
contains 6 oz. 


National Rubber Co., 
103 Narco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Keeps Good Guns 









Between trips to woods, 
fields or butts, protect 
your guns from common 
idle-time diseases by using 


MARBLES 
Anti-Rust Rope 


Made for all barrel-lengths, all 
guages and calibers, of shot- 
guns, rifles and pistols. Oil 
them once, use them always, 
and rely upon bore being bright 
and clean after a whole season's 
storage. Protect steel from nitro 


Use this gun-preserver to 
wholly exclude grit and 
dampness from your 
gun-barrels. Theycan’t 
pit, and will resist 
corrosion far lon- 

















ger. Made for powders’ action. You also need 
shotguns, rifles 

and small =5 

arms. Cost B 

a trifle but ‘am 

save a lot. 


Nitro Selvent Oil 


Dissolves all powder deposits in gun barrels 
--even cordite! Stops corrosion, removes 
and prevents rust, is a marvelous lubricant 
for all mechanisms, and lessens wear. 
WON'T GUM! Get FREE SAMPLE. 
Trial bottle exchanged for your dealer's 
name. Catalog of Marble's 60 Outing ote 
Gate waiting for your address. Ask f ior 
“Letters from Users.” 


“MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
525 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Michigan 


Pacific Coast Branch—BAILEY 
SPECIALTY Co., San Francisco. 





















CENTS BUYS 
THIS DECOY 


25 


JOHNSON’S FOLDING PAPER DUCK DECOY 
YOU CAN'T BUY A BETTER ONE AT ANY PRICE. A GOOD, SGERVICEABLE, LIGHT, 
COMPACT AND NATURAL APPEARING DECOY. 60 LIGHT AND COMPACT THAT A 
DOZEN OR MORE CAN BE CARRIED IN YOUR HUNTING COAT. OPENS UP LIKE A FOLDING 
PAPER BOX. SO BOUYANT THAT THE LEAST COMMOTION CAUSES THEM TO BOB ABOUT 
ON THE WATER GIVING THEM EVERY APPEARANCE OF A LIVE DUCK. PRINTED FROM 
HALF-TONE PLATES ON A WATERPROOFED JUTE FIBER CARDBOARD. New BALANC- 
ING DEVICE ATTACHED TO LIGHT BOARD FLOAT MAKES UPSETTING IMPOSSIBLE, WEIGHT COM- 
PLETE 6 OZ. MADE IN MALLARD, BLUE BILL, BUTTER BALL AND BLACK DUCK. FOR SALE BY YOUR 
DEALER. Ir NOT A DOZEN WILL BE SENT EXPRESS PREPA!D UPON 


25¢c AND DEALERS NAME. WM. R. JOHNSON. 72 PIKE STREET, SEATTLE, WASH. 





RECEIPT of $2.75. SAMPLE MAILED FOR 





NO COAT IS BETTER THAN 
ITS GAME POCKET 


The Game Pocket meas- 
ures the life of a Coat, but 
there’s only one Game 
Pocket that prolongs that 
life. Our Patent Game 
Pocket does it, because it’s 
Water-proof, BLOOD- 


PROOF, Reversible, Clean- 


able. Makes the Coat last 
for years. The only Hunt- 
ing Coat that’s not thrown 
out before it’s worn out. 

Write for handsome book- 
let, full of interest to a 
~~ 

HE GEM SHIRT CO. 

266 won Sth St. Dayton, Ohio 











PLAY CARDS? 


HIS is but one of the ten 
styles of chipand nee 
racks we make—each 

7 different woods. Oneilllus- 
trated has8 sockets forchips 
and 2 ior cards. Holds 200 
chips. Made of gum wood. 
Natural, rich brown, varnish 
finish. Revolving style and 
most popular for home use. 
Sent prepaid a ey (ex- 
cept extreme West) for 83.50. 
Money returned if not sat- 
isfactory. 





LIVE DEALERS 
handle Willer Chip and Card Racks. Superior goods, 
newest = yo yd prices, quick and generons profits. 
That’s wh rite right now for dealer’s catalog and 
dealer’s epectal discount. 
ILLER MANUFACTURES co. 
323 Cedar Street Milwaukee, Wis. 





























A new book by W T. Cox, State Forester of Minnesota. 


strangers in camp. 
and cannot fail to delight all who are interested in the woods. 


book stores and news stands. 





“FEARSOME CREATURES OF THE LUMBERWOODS”’ 


This handsomely bound, attractive and inter- 
esting little book contains descriptions of twenty animals originated by lumberjacks for the benefit of 
The book is well-written and fully illustrated. 
“FEARSOME CREATURES OF THE 
LUMBERWOODS” SENT POSTAGE PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF $1.00, Usual commissions to 
The book should be a big seller on trains. 


W. F. BUTH & COMPANY, Publishers, 298 300 W. University Avenue, ST. PAUL, MINN 


It is already popuizr wtlh lumbermen, 
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Setnn~Eiaily—Sale 


WINSLOW'S 
Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
White for new catalogue No. 14, containing rules of leading Hockey Associations. 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 


Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St. 
Pacific Coast Sales Agency : Phil. B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco. 

Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 Long Lane, E. C.; PARIS, 64 Avenue dela GrandeArmee; BERLIN; 
SYDNEY and BRISBANE, Australia: DUNEDIN, AUCKLAND and WELLINGTON, New Zealand 































SUMMIT 





Genuine F ge Gountast For 


Mackinaw Coat 
“RUSSELL” 


—for Hunters 
Moccasin Footwear Made i leas} 
peg CT og hg ny or oe 
Surveyors: We Ranchers, Travelers—even the * ‘stay-at-home"’ nan Ss h ad e o f k h a ki 
—find “RUSSELL the best * ‘insurance’’ of easy feet, under all 


A special *‘foot-covering’’ for eack use—and no cramped, sore, listered, My mackinaw. 
tired, aching feet, as with ordinary shoes or boots. 
















Large inside detach- 
able game pocket full 
width of coat. 








Four large outside 
ockets. 
Pay hob-nailed) ; guarded | leather counters ; snow-proof P 


bellows-tongue; heavy nickle eyelets; best quality | , 
AY raw-hide laces. $6 for 16in. boot (see illus.) Warm and comfortable. 
meee 3 ae od slog $1.25. a ublg ele hobs 
mm add $1 for t I 1 double sole hob= 
ever queventens © beck, if - JS N Ask your dealer or send 
i . At your dealer’s—or pamoty —— ‘ 


mussel. * if dealer can’t supply. Get ad to us today, and we will 

USSELL'S" lete catalog—f 7 , ‘ ee . 

My Bl el ” mail you a booklet illustrating Summit garments 
for outdoor wear. 


W. C. Russell 


Moccasin Co. | 


















Guiterman Bros., Makers 
Dep’t C 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


High Grade Cedar Decoys 


Our goods are used by the leading Sportsmen and Clubs of the United States. They 
are exact duplicates of nature finished in the most artistic manner. We manufacture 
several grades in all species of Duck, Snipe, Geese, Swan and Crow Decoys. Make 
inquiry of your dealer for these goods and write to us for catalogue. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 Brooklyn Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 


prenctongs 





“?REMIER’’ MALLARD. Reg. U.S, Patent Office 


(you Remember FOREST ann STREAM! 


The oldest and best outdoor publication for real outdoor people. Weekly; $3.00 a year. Hunting, 
Camping, Canoeing, Yachting, Fishing, Travel, Sport, Adventure, Kennel, Trap Shooting. 

Special trial subscription offer $1.00 for six months with our book “Game Laws 
in Brief,” giving Fish and Game Laws of every state in the Union and Canada. 




















\ Forest and Stream Publishing Co. .*. 127 Franklin Street, New York ) 
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OUR PRICES ON NATURAL HISTORY have simply been 


slaughtered, and we can now offer you the finest set of books 
ever produced on the subject of 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


ata very low cost. Written by the best authorities. Thous- 
ands of elegant illustrations. 


YOU need these splendid books, and you simply cannot 








afford to miss this opportunity. 

The Prices are Gut for the First Time, Far Below the 
Publishers Established Prices, and the number of sets is 
limited, so Act Promptly. 

Write Today for Free Sample Pages and Full Particulars 
A,out Our Book Offer. The set is furnished in either 6 or 
1. volumes, is finely bound and will delight any nature lover. 

$2.00 PER MONTH 

Our easy payment plan enabies everyone to own these 
magnificent books. 

FREE EXAMINATION! Think of it! You examine the books 

*' in yourown home and if you are 
not more than satisfied, you returnthemtous, We take all 
riskandif you buy you pay for the books a little each 
month. This offer:may be withdrawn any day, 80 Write 
Now, for Sample Pages of Natural Histories, and particu- 
lars about our Cut Prices and Easy Payment Pian. 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Inc., 73 Omaha, Neb. 














BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


needs no special room. It can be set on dining-room 
or library table, or mounted on its own legs or stand. 
Easily set aside when not in use. In construction, it 
is scientifically correct to the smallest detail. Bur- 
rowes Tables are 


Used by Experts 


for home practise. . The most delicate shots can be executed 
with the utmost precision. And it costs less to own a Burrowes 
Table than to play in a public poolroom. 


_ Small Monthly Payments 
Pric> are $15, $25, $35, $50, $60, $70, etc., on terms of 
$1 or more down (depending on size and style) and a small 
amount each month. Balls, cues, etc., free. 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE — On receipt of first installment we 
will ship Table. Play on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, 
and on its receipt we will refund your deposit. This ensures you 
@ free trial. Write today for illustrated Catalog, giving prices, 
terms, etc. 














THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 322 Spring St., Portland, Me. 














Going Hunting 
If not, why not? You 
should not allow the 
oncoming season get 


away from you. It is a loss that can 
never be made up. Select your equip- 
ment from our Catalogue and it will be 
promptly delivered at your door. Your 
money back if everything is not 
thoroughly satisfactory. The catalogue is 
free. Send a postal for a copy. 





Nyoil Absolutely Prevents Rust 


Use it on your gun, revolver, bicycle, 
talking machine, reel—in fact, for any 
purpose tor which a fine, pure, lubricat- 


Voomuetiing Oil is desired. It never chills or 
| Abardens, “ gunis” or smells bad. Ask 

Asporting goods or hardware dealer. Large 
bottle, cheaper to buy, 25c. ; trial size, 10c. 


H. H. MICHAELSON 
912 Broadway, Brooklyn New York City 


OGUE FREE Yoox, 


THE BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT 
This is the light to show your way through the woods when hunting, fishing, driving or 
any kind of night work. It has aluminum locomotive reflector. Flame is protected with 
a 3% inch convex lens, may be tilted up or down, burns 8 hours with one filling, costs 
3 cents, will shine the eyes of a cat for 500 yards. 

Style 1, Single lens $5.00. Double lens $6.00. Int. lens $6.50 

“a 2, Adjustable Candle Flame Burner add $ .50 


“ . lat 1.00 
4, ” ™ “self lighter add $2.00 
THE NORTHWESTERN CLASP KNIF'E 
The knife for every hunter, opened or cl-sed with one hand. Blade is locked 


open or closed, how important it is at times to be able to hang on with one 

hand and reach to your side and take a knife that is opened at the grasp. 

Made of best material and workmanship. German silver, bolsters heavy 
shed Brass lining, selected stag handle, fully warranted. Weight 4 ounces, 

yy bong all when open 9% inches, when closed 5 inches, cutting edge 
inches. 


Sold by all dealers or direct, postpaid on receipt of price, $2.50. Send for circular. 
R. C. KRUSCHKE, 710 W. Superior Street, Duluth, Minn. 
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. First Aid Always,— 
1OxXO 


keeps little hurts from getting big 














Get to Where the Ducks Are 


It is of more importance than the 
powder or even the gun you use. 


THE EVINRUDE 


















| 

| 

| A sure money ma! maker. Something 

| new. Sell “Zanol” Concentrated 
skies, Li 

| 







atrocts for making Whi “ } and 

DETACHABLE ROWSBOAT MOTOR ot EW Ue. A 
. the genuine article. A few minutes does 

can be quickly attached to any rented the work. Strictly legitimate. No license 
rowboat. It will propel that boat at any ogre, Desens snares Creams ae pease 
speed up to 8 miles an hour ‘‘away up to Miller az Sold over 3,000 pack ages, Others mak- 
the other end’’ where the ducks always ine SS. nok, ee eee” cea 






repea' 
week's supply in pocket. Sample case and 
ts outfit free. Enormous demand 


les Large ts. Better be quick. Territo 
gan a m@ Atm 





fly or fish lie. You can get there earlier, 
iibow faster and return later with a bigger 
bag. This powerful reversible two-cycle 
salt or fresh wate: engine weighs but 50 lbs. 
conveniently carried in a canvas case. 
7,000 in use. 

Send for Descriptive Catalog. 





































Ask for CHESAPEAKE F yy DECOYS 





EvinrubE Motor CoMPANY =  NGoadon Cor 
384 Walker Street MILWAUKEE, W18. They are light Aikin. Md.” 
N.Y. Salesroom. 260 W. Broadway. Dept.C and alright. U.S. A. 








Von Von Lengerke & hin, e. Chicago. Western Agents. 


Want to Swap Guns? 











I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may want. 
Write me what you have, what you want, and I will 


make you an offer by return mail. 


S.J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq., Boston, Mass. 














is the first essential of the Sportsman. 
COMFORT Your feet have to stand the hardest 
pontine knocks. Protect them with WITCH- 
ELK BOOTS. 














The lightest and easiest boot on the market. Made 
in all heights for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Ask your Dealer to order a pair or write for Catalog “F” 
WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS AND YACHTING SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


Manufacturers 


SPORTING AND ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 











All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A : v 


























HUNTERS’ FAVORITE CLOTHING 


Guaranteed Pure Wool 






Tried and 
Hunters and conceded 
the Greatest Hunters’ 
Clothing Ever Made. 


Tested by 


We Guarantee them the 
best and most satisfactory 
Coats, Pants, Shirts, 
Sweaters, and Socks ever 
worn by a_ hunter the 
cold, rain and snow. 


Send for our Booklet D show- 
ing samples of material and 
measurement blank. 


Order a Suit for this season 
DO IT NOW 


They make hunters happy 
Keep them warm and dry 


Manufactured by 


JOHN RICH & BROTHERS | Sretrs §.00 
WOOLRICH, PA. Seeker Hesry “0 


Socks, Light 

















SNOW SHOES AND MOCCASING 


We have just outfitted the Crocker Land Expedition 
with Snow Shoes. Let us outfit you. 
Catalog free 
W. F. & E. B. TUBBS 
FORMERLY W. F. TUBBS 


NORWAY, ME. 




















Made in the Largest Plant H.R with Ga 
eames "bape “y Cult centiyto install $ 








gasoline engines. ~~ ALSO 32 TO 3Z6NR 


Guaranteed by a big responsible concern. Write 
for big catalog—tells and shows you all about 
these high grade motors and how they are made. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 1142G6.m.C. Bidg. Octrolt, Mich. 

















NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 
@ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 


g All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world wide reputation. 

q Information cheerfully given upon application to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 





REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
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OMETHING that will be 
warm without the irritation 
of wool, and sof without the 
clammy feeling of cotton.” 


Duofold hits the mark at which it 
underwear makers have been aim- : 
ing for years—and yet it’s very simple—two light- 
weight fabrics in one—practically a double garment 
—warm wool on' the outside where it can’t touch 
your skin—soft cotton inside—held together by 
firm but widely-spaced stitching, leaving an air 
space between the two fabrics to ventilate the gar- 
ment and keep it fresh and dry. 


Improved 


aofold) 


Health Underwear ££ 
Guaranteed Satisfactory 


It pleases everyone—the sensitive person who [=> 
‘can’t wear wool” and who “can’t keep warmin = |F3 
cotton”-—the shivery person who takes cold in jf 
heavy garments and who freezes in thin garments 
—the stout person who perspires excessively in 
flannels and who doesn’t perspire enough in cotton 
—Duvcfold eliminates the objectionable features of 
all other makes of under- 
wear and utilizes all their 
advantages. 
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Obtainable from dealers 
everywhere in union and two- 
piece suits in all sizes and a 
variety of weights, 


Sample of 
Freep, oid Meterial 
Convince yourself of the su- 
periority of Duofold by ex- 
amining the sample of ma- 
terial—write today. Descrip- 
tive booklet mailed with /ree 
sample on request. 


DUOFOLD 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
22-36 Elizabeth St. Mohawk, N.Y. 














=] 
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Close to 
Action 


Get close to what 
really happened at 
the crucial mo- 
ment. It gives 
photography an 
extra thrill. You 
can get a picture 
record of any ex- 
citing or memor- 
able act with a 


Bausch ‘lomb Zeiss 


Tessar [ENS 


It gathers light and detail in a remarkable way. 
Its great speed, sharp definition and perfect t//umi- 
nation make it the dest all-around lens for action 
subjects, landscapes or portraits. 

Booklet 35H, giving prices and information as to 







_ Futu 
FASHIONED 















ference be- 
tween the Blauvelt 


Full-Fashioned Sweater, and 
the sweater so commonly seen. 
Knitted » > ~ by HAND meth- 
—of fine long- ~Bibre worsted, the 
Blauvelt Sweater ‘its perfectly at 
every point. Fashioned true to size; 
a agp invisible seams, hand- 
button - holes, _ reinforced 
pockets; fully five seasons of. style, warmth and service in every 
garment. @ The new Ra 1 Suan, (illustrated) gives a 
fine, shapely effect. hi d the h 
and durable Blauvelt French ‘Stitch, Blauvelt Sweaters are 
made in any stitch desired. 
For fishing, shooti and all 
ood sports, wear the smart, oy th rene Blauvelt 
Sweater. For men and women, in all stitches and 
colors. At your dealers’ or write us and we'll 
see you re supplied 


































Write for Style Book the best lens for your purpose, will be sent free 
THE BLAUVELT KNITTING CO. on request. And why not call on your dealer? 
a ay e 
lewark, N. J. 
Bausch £3 lomb Optical ©. 
Ew york WASHINGTON CHICAG SAN FRANCISCO 





LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 


TRIPLE YOUR VISION 
FOR $5.00 ONLY 


These glasses bring to you 
with startling clearness an 
image of any object upon 
which they are trained. 

Find a bird and keep it in 











YOUR FUR COAT 


is Ready for You 


We made it up during the summer when business was 
light, so the price will be low. 

Coats of all kinds to order from your furs and hides. 
Our tannery and factory is one of the finest and most complete F 
in the entire country. sight—study a landscape or 
ea ——_ ye and cow hides. send your mink, rat and sight a sail miles off shore. 

aver. e handle them ali peifectly. Wetan them only : nee : eters: re 
or tan and make into coats, caps, scaris, boas, etc., promptly They magnify about three diamete — heve he 
and right. A pair of mittens free with each coat. exceptionally large field of vision. We offer you the 
_ Bend today for our Catalog No. 72, which gives full best at only $5.00 postpaid. 
—— a on tanning and manufacturing Our beautiful catalogue of Xmas requisites will 
‘ — — surely please you. Ask for it. 


Address, J. W. ELWOOD, Pres. MOHONK SALESROOMS 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, OMAHA, NEB. 





Box B100 Mohonk Lake, New York 




















meansa sure shot. The bright rays of the sun, or the haze of @ 

Clear Vision = day can't affect your vision if you wear Kine’s Shooting 

lasses. Made of Akopos Crystal, our exclusive product and infin- 

itely superior to oa Non-magnifying. Postpaid, $1.50 to $7.00. Pi -escriptions 

ground to order. The King and the King-Busch-Stellux Binoculars have wonderful 

magnifying power, are handsomely finished, durable and scientifically correct. Endorsed 
by the leading sportsmen of America. You can save $10 tc $25 buying direct from us. 

Write today for booklet and prices. 







THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO 








ALL First Class Sporting Goods Dealers carry our 
DAISY DECOY DUCKS. Ask to see them. $3.00 per 
dozen prepaid. In Blue Bill or Mallard, ready to use, 6 
pounds to the dozen. If you cannot obtain of your dealer, 
order direct. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


THE TEXAS CO., 121 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 














All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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ANTICIPATION! 


The pleasure of anticipating the coming hunt is half the 
fun. The faithful dog, the dependent gun, the rounds of am- 
munition are all in readiness—to say nothing of the ‘‘grub!’’ 

But while the fun is on and the hunting good—suppose it 
rains! No need to worry nor stop the fun—if you’ve pro- 
tected yourself from wind and rain with a suit of 


yuxba 


CRAVENETTED HUNTING CLOTHES 


the only clothes that are treated by the world- 
famous Priestley Cravenette rain-proof process. 
They shed rain like a duck’s back. 

The material is fine, soft, pliable and odorless. 
The garments are warm, comfortable, well ventilated and 
as pleasant to wear as your winter suit. 

All styles for men that the sportsman needs. Also 
Ladies’ Norfolk Jackets, Plain Hunting Skirts, Divided 
Skirts for riding, Leggings, Hats, etc. 

KAMP-IT OUTING GARMENTS (not cravenetted) for 
men and women-—for all out-door uses in good weather and 
dry places. 

See your dealer for DUXBAK and KAMP.IT. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 











As small as your note book and 


M e nN O we tells the story better. 


The Vim You Envy to 
an O=P-C, Perhaps Pictures, 


. 23 

Countless men owe their unusual 1 x 2% 

ee: inches. 

vitality to an O-P-C suspensory. 

They save a strain which taxes nerve 

force more than any work. PRICE, 

Golfers, athletes and walkers all know $6.00 

bia ee 


the need for suspensories. But brain 
workers need it most of all. 


It conserves one’s energy, and thus 


multiplies capacity. Vest Pocket 


Many a man excels his fellows largely 


because of an O-P-C._ | KODAK 


Write for our book about the O-P-C—the scien- 
tific suspensory, famous for 20 years. 


Simple, efficient. So flat and smooth and 


It tells of a comfort—a vitality saver—which no small that it will slip readily into a vest pocket. 
man who knows it will ever go without. It tells | | Carefully tested meniscus achromatic lens. 
how physicians regard it. Write us now. || Kodak Ball Bearing shutter. Fixed focus. 
All druggists guarantee you satisfaction with Made of metal with lustrous black finish. 


an O-P-C. No. 2, Lisle, 75c—No. 3, Silk, $1.00. eg: - 
Mailed direct from 27 25th St., Chicago, if your Quality in every detail. 





Bauer & Black Chicago and New York All Kodak Dealers. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Congens WES et SuEEy you. EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide. 





And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, 
and glove making. You never lose anything and gen- 
erally gain by dealing direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or trophies, 
or dress them into buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, 
calf, cow, horse or any other kind of hide or skin tanned 
with the hair or fur on, an : finished, soft, light, odorless, 
moth proof, and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s 
and women’s garments een so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalogue which gives prices of tan- 
ning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices of fur 
goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N.Y. 











Have your taxidermy work done right 
—it pays. Letus mount your trophies, 
by our famous ~*~ 


Taxidermy 




















rds, Animals, Game 

Heads, Fish, and 
ONLY EXPERTS Eibioven Museum 
metho Ss 








reasonable prices, 
Our exhibit won First eena Prize and Nine 
Gold Medals at exposition. Customers in every 
state, among them | the Rockefellers, 101 Ranch, 
U.S. Government, **Buffalo Bill,"* and thousands 
ofleading sportsmen. Send your trophies to the 
largest and best 


idarmy concern in 
world, and be pleased and delighted. We 
want you for a customer. 
FREE. Write for our free booklet on mount. 
ing, No. 88. Every a now needs {his 
booklet Ask for it toda: 


NORTHWESTERN Sen. OF TAXIDERMY 
Taxidermy Bidg., Omaha, 












That 
“Awful Smart” 


Your Shaving Soap Did It 


The free caustic found its 
way intothe pores of your 
skin and that terrible 
smarting and drawing 
sensation resulted. 


MENNENS 


SHAVING CREAM 


which contains no free caustic, and 
enjoy a cool, comfortable shave 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream makes 
a lather which requires no ‘‘ rubbing in 
to soften the beard. You lather and 
then you shave. Saves time, and does 
away with tender faces. 


For sale everywhere 25¢ 
Sample Tube Free 


GERHARD MENNEN CO, 
Newark, N. J. 


w Mizpah 


°44 SJJOCK 


A—Patent Flap B—Perfect Pouch 
C—Smail amount of material between thighs 


Is a necessity for real e 
comfort while 
exercising 


Always fits sar tly. Finest quality welt-bound webbing. 

Easily cleansed, by boi.ing without injury to rubber, 

At all sporting goods dealers, or sent postpaid on receipt 

of waist measurement and 75 cents (stamps accepted). 

THE WALTER F. WARE CO 
Philadelphia 












Dept. E 





For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific remedy that has cured nearly half a 


million in the past thirty-two years. 


Administered 


by medical specialists at Keeley Institutes only. 
Write for particulars 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Franciseo, Cal. 
West Haven, Conn. 
Jackson ville, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 








Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, KR. I. 

Columbia, 8. C. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Toronto, Oatarie. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Londen, Engiaad. 


St. Louis, Mo., 2861 Loeust St. 
Manchester, N. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

White Plains, N. ¥. 

Columbus, Obie. 

Portland, Ore. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. 
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Best Oil for 

a Sharpening 
Stone 

Best for Tools, 
Guns and for 
everything 
else that needs 
~ to be oiled. 


] ONE WH 


Beats all others by the Heat, Cold, Friction and 
Safety Tests. It’s strictly all oil and stays on the 
job long after others have dried up. It never 
chills, gums up or grows rancid. It’s a perfect 
lubricant and rust preventer. 


Send for a Free Sample 








Says 
Home 
Oil 









Bait Rods For Amas 


‘*There’s a gift I’d like for Xmas.”’ 
Timely hint. Give him one, It’s j 
. a ‘*BRISTOL”’ Steel Bait Rod 
, No. 11—admittedly the finest all-around rod 
made. Fine for everything, from perch to mus- 
callonge. §3% ft. long, 3 32-inch joints, 
weighs 10 oz. Price, cork handle, <\ 

5. In handsome glove - leather 
case, $7.50. No. 13 isa bit shorter, 
but will give the same long, reliable 
service as the No. 11. 


No. 34 is the new “BRISTOL” Adjustable 
b Telescopic Bait Rod that has made such a hit 
: Full length 9 ft. Telescopes down to 33 in. 
Guides are detachable and interchangeable. 
$4.50 to $5.50, according to handle. 
Your dealer has the exact ““BRISTOL” 
you want, guaranteed 3 years. If 
not, we'll supply you. Write for our 
new Art Ca’ Tee. Describes 
““BRISTOLS”’ for every kind of fishing. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
81 Horton Street Bristol, > 














































We want you to try Home Oil. Send us your 
dealer's name and get a free sample. Home Oil 
is sold by sporting goods dealers, hardware 
dealers and druggists, everywhere. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 


345-K Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 




















The Art Work Shop 


PRODUCTS MAKE BEAUTIFUL AND WEL- 
COME GIFTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Their unique designs and exquisite hand work- 
manship delight the most exacting lovers of 
things artistic. 

In addition to our regular line, we design and 
No. 38—Hand-wrought execute special work of all kinds—cups, trophies, 

mages A in gn punch bowls, hand-wrought fixtures, etc. We 

que co Poumg i . . <-oe . 

example of The Art also design and make fine jewelry, giving special 

Work ‘Shop handi- attention to the proper setting of precious stones 


craft. Price prepaid ‘ ° ~ . ; 
$1.50. in such mediums as Gold, Silver and Platinum. 


No. 41—This dainty To introduce “TAWS” products to the dis- 


hitle vase of crystal criminating people who want the best, both for 
wrought pscobber is their own homes and those of their friends, we 
Font "prepeid fet will sell direct from the “Work Shop” any of the 
a few pf articles illustrated which are fully described be- 
had in oridised silver. low. All of our products are carefully made by 


— hand, and for that reason the artist’s ability finds 


No. 44—A lovely ex- full expression in every piece of work. 
ample of “TAWS” 
ware, being executed 


entirely in gray-green THE ART WORK SHOP 


bronze with frog de- 
65 W. Huron Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


sign. Price, charges 
prepaid, $5.00. 
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| The aging of a cocktail is as neces- 
sary to perfect flavor as the aging 
| of wine or whisky. 
—_ : i : fe | The delicious flavor and aroma of 
sb se9Se. eee for sak TTR a e 
WEBBER'S ‘wt? JACKETS | Club Cocktails 


KWIT 









alte you going to buy a Sweater? Have you an is due not alone to the precise blending 
n ° . 7 
show you the pth oth “Webber Hand Knit.” The of the choicest liquors obtainable, but 
Sweater with e reputetion. Why buy « Sweeter to the fact that they are softened to 
fit sure? Made tor men, women and children. | | ™ellowness by aging before bottling. 
Webber will arrange a way to show Manhattan, Martini and other 
you the goods if not on sale in standard blends, bottled, ready 
your town. Catalog for the asking to nat wong Geren ice. 
efuse Substitutes 
GEO. F. WEBBER, Mfr., Station F., Detroit, Mich. om) AT ALL DEALERS 
” G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 


































MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


eR re 


Built in high grade only. Pleased to send catalogue. 
B. M. MORRIS, VEAZIE, MAINE 




















Plan Your inp to include a.sto y 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 
"At Old Point Comfort, Virginia 


Going—-Returning—North 
— South — East — West— 
On Business or Pleasure, 


spend a few days here. It will break up the 
monotony of your trip, rest and refresh you. 

Old Point Comfort is easily accessible from all 
points. (Consult the map.) All railroads sell 
tickets with stop-over privileges. 

Hotel Chamberlin is noted for its luxurious, yet 
homelike appointments—its unique location—right at 
Hampton Roads and Fortress Monroe, in the center of 
military and naval activities—its historic surroundings 
—its magnificent Sea Pool and Medicinal Baths, Golf, 
Tennis, Boating, etc. Last, but not least, its cuisine 
—real Southern cooking, fresh oysters and sea food from 
nearby waters, fresh vegetables from our own gardens. 

Come—enjoy rest, recreation and , 
—_ Southern hospitality at this 
amous resort. ¥ ~ 

For further information and interest- ee a ‘ 
ing illustrated booklets, apply at any 
Yourist Bureau or Transportation 


Office or address me personally, 


GEO. F. ADAMS, Mger., Fortress Monroe, Va, 
New York Office, 1122 Broadway 


over at 


TY 


——— = 
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WHERE TO GO DIRECTORY 











hotels, camps and guides. For our 


request. 








Sporting and Vacation Places 


Including railroad and steamship lines, reaching the best sporting and vacation territories, as well as 
readers, who are planning Fall Big or 
Shooting Trips, we recommend the following and will be glad to send further particulars upon 


Where to Go Information Bureau, FIELD AND STREAM 


Feathered Game 














HUNTERS LODGE! 
Good Quail Shooting 


Choice Accommodations for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Best Chef South of Potomac. 
Terms—$3.00 Per Day, $75.00 Per Month. 


GEN’L FRANK A. BOND, Buies, N. C. 


Notice, Quail Shooters! 


I offer for sale, shooting privilege lease, on ten thou- 
sand acres best quail land, for period five years, with 
privilege of renewal, at the price of $1000.00 per year. 
Land located Alamance County, eleven miles from 
Burlington, North Carolina. Address 


JAS. N. WILLIAMSON, JR., BURLINGTON, N. C. 











DUCK SHOOTING! 


VIRGINIA SEABOARD, THE SPORTSMEN’S PARADISE ! 

Justly acknowledged America’s foremost preserves. Section embracing 
famous Currituck Sound is feeding ground for countless tlocks of Canvas 
Backs, Redheads, Mallards, Widgeons, Ruddy and Teal Ducks, also Geese 
and Swan. Unusual growth water fowl food this summer promixes 
immense fall flocks and great sport. Season opens October 20th at **The 
Hunter’s Home,’’ on Back Bay, located near the Gould estate, and favorite 
crounds of late Presideut Cleveland Record: 156 Ducks in one day, by 
W. C. Davis, Norfolk Va. Advance engagements necessary to avoid 
disappointment, GEO, W. WHITEHORST Virginia Beach, Va. 


Moose, Caribou, Deer, Bear and Partridge 
Hunting 

In the Famous South-West Miramichi 

season September 15th to November 30th. 

MURDOCK MACKENZIE 


Glassville, New Brunswick, Canada, 
Tel. Address, Bristol, N. B. 


District. Open 








HAVING good quail and turkey hunting 
lands and competent guides, I am prepared 

to entertain sportsmen for the coming season, 

open from November Ist to February Ist. 


Mrs. O. M. ATKINS 


Box 33 Boydton, Va. 


Our Big Game Hunting Camps 


Sportsmen listen, are you interested in big game 
hunting? 

If so our string of hunting camps for Moose, Cari- 
bou, Bear and Deer will make it still more interest- 
ing for you. <A two cent stamp will bring you our 
booklet which tells you all about our six camps in the 
finest and wildest country in northern New Bruns- 
wick. 


Imhoff Brothers Hunting Camps, Bathurst Village, N. B., Canada 








= = 
Tarpon Fishing 
World’s greatest tarpon fishing, Tampico, Mexico. 
Season runs six months from November first. Guides, 
boats, tackle, bait and complete outfits furnished by 


Southern Hotel. All under new management this 
year. Regular boats from New York and Galveston. 
Full particulars on application. Address 





Fishing Dept. HOTEL SOUTHERN, Tampico, Mexico 


Good Sport in the South 
N our fifteen thousand acre plantation, 14 miles from 
Georgetown, S.C., we have some of the finest shooting 
for deer, turkeys and quail in this part of the South, 
and for the benefit of our guests we make arrangements for 
duck shooting on neighboring property, making this a remark- 
ably attractive locality for the visiting sportsman. We have 
a large plantation home overlooking the water, and a separate 
house as well which we use as a lodge for visiting sports- 
men, and together with excellent southern cooking, we can 
promise you a long-to-be-remembered trip. Write at once 
and state when you can come, as we can take care of only a 
limited number, and must know in advance. Address 


Frank E. Johnstone 
Georgetown, P. O. South Carolina 


























DINORWIC — WABIGOON REGIONS 


You have spent time and money hunting big game in Eastern Canada. 
Now, why don’t vou try something new, and hunt the famous Dinorwic 
Region in Northwestern Canada, and get your game. Every party that 
was at my bunting camps last fall got their game. And cvery party that 
hunts there this fail WILL get their game. 

48 Hours from New York tothe Home Camp. 

Write for Circulars, 
F. C. ARMSTRONG, 


Guide and Outfitter. DINORWIC, ONTARIO 











Expert Advice on Hunting and Fishing 





If you are considering a moose hunt, a 
trip after salmon or trout or to take game 
photographs, I can furnish first hand, ex- 
pert opinions as to country, guides and out- 
fits in New Brunswick. Fees, one man, 
$10.00; two or more in one party, $5.00 
each, payable in advance with applications. 





DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 
33 Broadway New York City 
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Uganda Railway 


Observation Cars pass through the Greatest Natural 


a 
Big Game Preserve 
in the World. 
The Highlands of East Africa have become the 
fashion as a winter home for Aristocrats. 


Sportsmen 


in search of Big Game make this district a hobby. 
Students of Natural History revel in this field of 
Nature’s own making. 

Most interesting literature sent free. 


Address, D. G. LONGWORTH 


Dewar House, Haymarket, London, S. W. 








Moose Hunting. Salmon. Trout. Canseing 


I can satisfy you, show you the game and feed you well 
in any of my six camps. Read “The End of Old Plow 
Handles” in the December, 1911, issue of Field & Stream. 

Rererences: Gifford Pinchot, James Garfield, Secretary 
Henry L. Stimson, Washington; F. C. Walcott, Daniel C. 
Adams, George W. Adams, S. A. Everitt, Abercrombie & 
Fitch, New York City. 

AMOS GAUNCE, RILEY BROOK, VIC. CO., NEW BRUNSWICK 


“The oldest and most experienced Tobique Guide” 








2 
Hunters.and Fishermen! 
When you want to know where to go or who to go with in 
New Brunswick, always write the Secretary of the Provincial 
Guides’ Association. No charges fur making arrangements 
w.th association guides. References: FIELD AND STREAM, 
N. Y. City 

s. B. MACKENSEE, Sec. 

Box 32, Glassville New Brunswick, Can. 








INDIAN ROCK CAMP 


If you want to'go hunting where you can get some 
game go to Indian Rock Camp, Hanover, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Write for booklet and terms. 





W. C. HOLT, Hanover, Me. i 








ELK HUNTIN Ten days $100.00. Everything 

furnished, satisfaction guaran- 
teed. We hunt from three permanent camps. Each 
camp has a cook and guide and we ride 65 miles of 
territory along the west line of Yellowstone National 
Park and Wyoming Game Preserve and are in dry, 
comfortable quarters every night. Every man who 
hunted with me last year got his elk head. $5.00 per 
day after first ten days if you have not killed your 


elk or bear. ORTON’S PARK RANCH, via Ashton, Idabo 
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How ’B "Bout Duck Shoot- 
ing This Season? 


If you're a “regular” you know the grounds— 
if you're not, listen. 


It concerns the reputation of Great South Bay. 
Followers of the sport have learned to meet the 
carly migration of ducks, geese and brants along 
this inland sea which is sixty miles long and from 
two to five miles wide, for in its sheltered nooks 
and coves the flight loves to halt and linger til! 
driven far south by the rigorous chill of winter. 


The famed Chesapeake Bay offers later shoot- 
ing but none that is better. 


Better “tune-up” your sixteen or twelve-gauge 
and come down and join in the sport—there’s 
plenty of room for lots of guns and ducks and 
geese enough for all. 


In speaking of the Great South Bay in Septem- 
ber number of Fretp AND STREAM, Mr. Warren 
H. Miller describes it as: “A hunter’s and fish- 
erman’s paradise with the tang of the salt mead- 
ows and the call of the wild fowl everywhere.” 


For map and time table of the south shore 
of the Island, address the General Passenger 
Agent, Room 371. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 
Pennsylvania Station NEW YORK 


BAYSIDE HOTEL, Eastport, L. I. 
Under New Ownership. 


The oldest Long Island headquarters for Duck Gunners 
Completely renovated. 
First Class Board, Conveniences, Guides. 


Tel. 5 J. Eastport. AL. SCHWEBKE, Prop. 











UCKSHOOTERS, are you thinking of a hunting 

trip this fall? I have good accommodations shoot- 
ing from points; record last year, 105 ducks in one 
day; the most comfortable way to shoot ducks. Stay 
aboard auxiliary sloop near feeding ground to save 
early rising, if preferred. Located 70 miles from 
Penn. Station, New York City. Write number in 
party, dates desired. 


E. P. HULSE, East Moriches, L. I. 





PROPERTIES FOR SALE OR LEASE 














Season November to February. Auto, Team and 
Dogs furnished. Rate, one person, $6.00 per day; 
two persons, $10.00. Plenty of country to hunt 
over and satisfaction guaranteed. 


CHAS. COTTAR, Ames, Okla. 


Best Quail Shooting in the U.S. 





Moose Hunting, Partridge and Duck Shooting 


Complete sporting camp on Lake Rosignol, Queen's Co., N. 8. in the best 
hunting country in the province. Moose, Bear and smaller animals, par- 
tridges and ducks. The camp consists of a 3-room log house with bath, 





boat-house and stable. 12 miles by good wagon road from Caledonia, on 
Halifax & South Western Ry. Gasoline launch, several canves and row- 
boats. Completely furnished—piano, etc. Building only two years old. 
For sale at very reasonable figure. Write for photos and farther informa- 
tion to 


P. H. Moore Canada Foundry Co. Toronto, Can. 











Deer and Partridges in the Adirondacks 


“Outlook for Deer and Partridges never better" is the advanced report 
going out from the Cranberry Lake section of the Adirondacks, This has 
for a number of years been the recognized locality for real deer shooting. 
Far enough out of the beaten path to avoid the devasting rush of “over 
the week-end” sportsmen, our woods not only afford the discriminating 
sportsman an opportunity of getting the game he came after, but he stands 
less chance of being winged for a deer by one of a few thousand novices 
with more enthusiasm and ammunition than brains. Comfortable accom- 
modations and good sport—a combination worthy of your attention! 


J.M. Bald Bear Mountain Camp, Wanakena,N. Y. 











| 


North Carolina for Partridge 


I have 15,000 acres of fine partridge shooting. Ad- 
joins two hunting preserves owned by New Yorkers. 
Will lease for 10 years. Build Club House or Bunga- 
low to order with hot or cold water and electric 
lights. Good roads. Eight miles from R. R., 18 
hours from New York City. Terms guaranteed satis- 
factory. JNO. R. HOFFMAN, Burlington, N.©. 
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HE choicest hops, most luscious BE A BANKER 
malt, purest spring water, scien- tnd Independence. ‘Sendid opportunities for cuttoor men: 
tific brewing, thorough fermenta- with pay, good salary. Study at home, “Highly endorsed 


tion, brewery bottling and 126 years | | 26 som ||, AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING | 
living up to reputation—that’s the 


secret of the success of 
E ' || JOHN MURGATROYD 


EXPERT TAXIDERMIST . 
Birds, Animals, Fish and Game Heads Mounted 
Skins Tanned & made into Rugs 
57 West 24th Street New York 
A [ = Gun Cabinet 


Made at home at a low cost. Make money 


A io that lends a helping hand manufacturing and selling them. Big de- 
5 for Millard’s Gun 


mand. Send at once 
A physical benefits, creature Cabinet plans. The 1913 edition will soon 
comfort and gives a new zest to be out. Has fine plans for making cabi 


food enjoyment. As good a tonic as it nets with cuts showing how to put to- 


° gether; also articles pertaining to guns, 
Is a beverage. traps, etc. Price, $2.00, but if FreLp AND 
STREAM is mentioned only $1.00. 



































Take a Course of Home Comfort 








In Bottles and Splits—All dealers or write NOW to M M SIL 
e ee LS 
C.H. EVANS & SONS 
se ness, Montana, U. S. A. a 
Established 1786 HUDSON, N. Y. Inverness, Mo »U.S.A 





YOUR OWN DOG 


x 
To e rm a da S Peas Receives specific at- 


40 Hours from Frost to Flowers OuTNG | tntion in this practi- 


Twin Screw S. S. “Bermudian,” 10518 cal series. Books by 
tons Displacement Williams Haynes on 


Suites de luxe with private bath the following breeds 
Orchestra are now ready. 


THE AIREDALE. 

THE BULL TERRIER. 
THE FOX TERRIER. 
SCOTTISH AND IRISH 
THE NEW TEXT- TERRIERS, 


BOOKS FOR OUT- 
DOOR WORK AND Each volume is sep- 


PLAY. 
arate and complete. 
Among the subjects treated are: Ori- 














Bilge Keels; electric fans; wireless | 
telegraphy. Fastest, newest and only | 
| 
| 





steamer landing passengers at the dock 
in Bermuda without transfer. Golf, Ten- 
nis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling. 











West Indies 


New S. S. “Guiana” and other steam- 





ers fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, gin and development of breed, selec- 
St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Domin- ” 
ica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and tion of the gto dog, care, breed- 
Demerara. For illustrated pamphlets ing, training enneling, sickness, in- 
apply to juries, remedies, how to prepare for 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. omnitions. 
Gen’l Agents, Quebec S.S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway Purchase fri.n bookstores or direct at 70 
New York cents a copy. Postage extra, 5 cents. Send 


THOMAS COOK & SON for free Outing Handbook Catalogue. 


245 Broadway, 264 and 563 5th Avenue, New York OUTING Pu BLISHING COMPA 
Or any Ticket Agent or QUEBEC S.S. Co. Ltd., Quebec Gooe weer tote cruawvent” se cceeen onoors, 
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Good Eating! 


A food and candy combined, for old and young. 


[Peters 


Milk Checelale 


has a peculiarly delicious chocolate flavor, because it 
is made of the finest grade of cocoa beans with pure 
milk and a little sugar. 


Father carries it when traveling. 


Mother eats it because it is so delicious, and she 
puts it in the children’s school basket for a wholesome 
luncheon. 





“High as the College sister always chooses Peter’s Chocolate. 
Alps in Quality”’ 


N 
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BUY A 


ZEPP SAFE-RAZOR 


the razor with a double-guarded blade that will last a lifetime. The guard for the blade can 
be adjusted in an instant. It protects you while shaving and protects the blade when 
razor isnotin use. You cannot cut yourself with a Zepp Safe-Razor no matter how close youshave. 
Your first cost is your only cost. 

The Zepp Safe-Razor blade is made of the finest crucible steel; forged, hammered and 
full concaved by hand and hardened and tempered by electricity. 

The ZEPP is easy to clean and there is nothing to get out of order. 


The Zepp Safe-Razor is guaranteed for twenty-five years. 


Ask your dealer for the ZEPP. If he cannot supply you, send us $300 and we will send you a 
Zepp Safe-Razor for a free trial. If you don’t like it after a thirty days’ use we'll refund the money. 


ZEPP SAFE-RAZOR CO. Inc. 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Warm, Stout Cloth 
for Rugged Wear 


pam strenuous life in theopen, 
whether it be hunting in the 
deep North woods or winter 
sports at home, you need a suit 
of FORESTRY CLOTH, 
(Shade 65). 


Pure wool and closely woven, 
it defies cold and weather. Its 

» firm surface and honest weave 
withstand hard wear. 


a FORESTRY CLOTH 


stamped like this on the back 





is made in all weights from 814 to 22 ounces, 
which is the heaviest anyone would care to wear. 
It is beautiful gray-green in color. 


Forestry Cloth is used for women’s garments as 
well as men’s. It has also been adopted by the 
U. S. Government for the Forestry Service. 


m7 . ‘ ° ° 
Another specially made fabric for sporting wear is 
OLIVAUTO CLOTH, a fashionable olive brown serge 


for riding, motoring and golfing suits and other outdoor pur- 
poses. 


Samples of FORESTRY CLOTH and OLIVAUTO CLOTH sent 
upon request, If you are unable to procure these fabrics from your tailor, we 
will see that you are supplied upon receipt of price, through regular channels, 
as we do not sell at retail. When ordering specify fabric and number of yards 
4.’ desired. Forestry Cloth, $2.75 for medium weight; Olivauto Cloth, $3.50. 
‘ (3% yds. to a man’s suit.) 


American Woolen Company 


‘WmM Wood, President. 


Selling Agency: American Woolen Company of New York 
American Woolen Bldg., 18th to 19th St. 
on 4th Ave., New York 
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RIBBON 


TRADE MARK 


DENTAL CREAM 


OOD, clean, sound 
r¢ teeth are necessary 
to good looks and 


to good health. To keep 
your teeth in condition, you 
should clean them twice a 
day with the efficient den- 
tifrice — Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. 


Colgate’s is thorough in 
its cleansing, without 
harmful ‘“grit”—so  deli- 
cious in flavor that clean- 
ing the teeth is a_ real 
pleasure. Its antiseptic 
action leaves the mouth 
in a wholesome, non-acid 
condition. 


Iwo Aids to Good 
Appearance @: 





COLGATE’ S 


SHAVING 
STICK 


' OUR face will be 
y smoother and feel 
better after a quick, 


clean shave with Colgate’s 
Shaving Stick. The beard 
is softened while the lather 
is worked up with the brush 
—no mussy_ rubbing-in 
with the fingers necessary. 


The lather is rich, creamy, 
and lasting—the most wiry 
beard yields quickly and 
easily. The face feels re- 
freshed after the shave be- 
cause the lather is notably 
free from uncombined 
alkali—softening, soothing 
sanitary. 


You may have a trial size of both of these 
comforts by sending us 6 cents in stamps 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 43, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap—taxurious, lasting, refined 
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(10 Miles les From \ 


F HE can keep his hands and feet 
dry and warm—he’s ready for any 
adventure. Thismanisan old hand 

at braving the rigors of the woods in 
Minnesota, in Michigan, in Maine. 
This is not his first experience with 
Beacon Falls Leather Tops. His order 
is a repeater every fall for the ‘‘ Rock 
Elm” style without heel. Some 
others prefer the Manitoba with heel. 
This latter is almost snag-proof. 


THE CROSS 


\ Leather Top Rubber Shoes 


are the ‘‘ come-again, tell-your-friends ” 

> kind. Protect your ple asure and 
health —look for the ‘‘ Cross” moulded 
on each shoe. 


ROCK ELM—Thisstyle has is the same shoe with heel. 
noheel. Soleheavyrolled. Price, about $4.75. 
Waterproof. Madeoftough MANITOBA — Warranted 
rubber—fresh, new, elastic. nottocrackorsplit. Nearly 
Toe is ribbed. Tops of S"2é-proof. Uppers are 
chrome leather strongly PUTS Rew, fresh gum forced 

d into heavy duck. Rolled 
sewed to uppers. Bellows soles. Rubber heel. Chrome 
tongue — rawhide laces.  Jeather top. Rawhide laces 
Heights from 8 to 16 inch. Price for 10 inch height, /7 
10 inch height about $4.50at about $4.50 at your// 
your dealer’s. ‘‘Sherman’’  dealer’s. 


If your dealer hasn’t them—write us his name and we'll 
supply you. Send for copy of booklet “D”. Tells 
about footwear for outers, hunters, loggers andsportsmen, 


~ Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 


BEACON FALLS, CONN. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
= ——— 106 Duane St. 309 W. Monroe St. 241 Congress St, 


=> 








Williams 
Holder Top 
—y Shaving Stic 


Your fingers don’t touch the soap, 
not even when you are using up 
the last quarter-inch of the stick. 
That is one point of its conven- 





ience. Anothcristhat when you 
set the stick down it will stand 
firm and steady on its metal base, 
without toppling. How much 
these two points mean every 
shaver understands. 


And with all this convenience there is the same thick, 
creamy, soothing latherthat has made Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soap famous through three-quarters of acentury. 


Four forms of the same good quality : 
> Williams’ Shaving Stick 4'ss;°9- 
-{ Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick 

Williams’ Shaving Powder Hinss?;:er 
i Williams’ Shaving Cream(in tubes) 


: SPECIAL OFFER 


i 


A liberal sample of either Williams* Shaving 
Stick, Shaving Powder, Shaving Cream, Jer- 
sey Cream Toilet Soap, Violet Tale Powder 
or Dental Cream, sent for 4 cents in stamps, 
postpaid, or all six articles in neat combina- 
tion package for 24 cents in stamps. Address 


The J. B. Williams Co. , Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 





